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Thk  three  greatest  natural  geniuses  of  Britain 
hitherto,  have  been  a  player,  a  tinker,  and  a 
gauger,  Shakspeare,  Bunyan  and  Bums.  It 
is  marvellous  to  think  of  the  Div’ma particula 
aura  passing  by  palaces  and  courts  as  in  scorn, 
and  shedding  its  selectest  influences  on  heads 
not  only  uncrowned,  but  actually  loaded  by  a 
penumbra  of  contempt,  and  the  “  foregone 
conclusion”  of  three  of  the  most  unpoetieal 
of  professions.  Mar^’ellous,  and  yet  not, 
perhaps,  to  remain  for  ever  unparalleled  ;  for 
would  our  readers  believe,  that  the  three 
most  rising  poets  of  our  day  are  a  brewer,  a 
wine  merchant,  and  a  seller  of  shawls  ? 
Verb,  eat.  eap. 

Facts  like  these  prove  unquestionably,  that 
poetry  is  a  gift,  not  an  art;  that  poeta  nae- 
ritur  non  fit ;  that  genius,  like  the  will  of 
that  Being  of  whose  breath  it  is  a  minor  in¬ 
spiration,  is  sovereign,  and  like  the  wind, 
bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  and  that  to  feel 
contempt  for  any  lawful  trade  is  a  vulgarism 
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and  fallacy  liable  to  the  exposure  and  rewen- 
al  of  the  Almighty  himself.  ^  ^ 

Shakspeare  might  have  been  a  chimney¬ 
sweep  instead  of  a  stage-player ;  Bums  might 
have  been  a  bind  instead  of  a  farmer  holdiog 
his  own  plough  ;  and  Bunyan  a  camp-sntller, 
instead  ofasoldierin  the  parliamentary  army. 
It  had  been  the  same  to  the  great  breath, 
which,  in  poetry  ns  in  religion,^' seems  to 
search  about,  to  wait  long,  ‘and  to  "  return 
according  to  its  circuits,”  in  order,  by  cbos- 
ing  the  weak  and  the  base  things,  yea,  and 
the  very  nonentities  of  this  'world,  to  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are,  and  to  con¬ 
found  the  things  that  are  mighty.  The  walls 
of  the  seventh  heaven  of  invention  are  net 
to  be  scaled  by  nere^  amlHtidff,  or  art ;  in¬ 
spiration,  if  genuine,  descends  from  above, 
and  in  descending,  musti  like  the  lightning, 
be  permitted  its  own  proud  and  imperial 
choice.  ^  ^  ^ 

Let,  then,  the  stage-player,  the  tinker, 
and  the  ganger,  appear  for  a  moment  togeth¬ 
er  upon  our  stage.  The  first  is  a  swarthy 
and  Spaniard  looking  man,  with  tail  forehead, 
shan)  sidelong  eyes,  dark  hair  curling  over 
hb  ups  and  chin,  and  firm  deep  cut  nostril. 
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The  second  has  a  fresh  complexion,  aubnm 
locks,  round  brow,  hair  on  his  npp^  lip  after 
the  old  English  fashion,  and  sparkling  glow¬ 
ing  eyes,  not  the  least  like  those  of  a  dreamer, 
but  resembling  rather  the  eyes  of  “  some 
hot  amourist”  as  John  Woodvil  hath  it.  The 
third  has  a  broad  low  brow  palpitating  with 
thought  and  suffering,  eyes,  shivering  in 
their  great  round  orbs  with  emotion,  like  the 
star  Venus  in  the  orange  west,  nostril  slightly 
curved  upward,  dusky  skin,  black  masses  of 
hair,  and  dimpled,  undecisive  chin  and  cheek. 
All  three  have  imagination  as  their  leading 
faculty,  but  that  of  the  player  is  wide  as  the 
Globe ;  that  of  the  tinker  is  intense,  almost 
to  lunacy  ;  and  that  of  the  gauger  is  narrow 
and  vivid  as  a  stream  of  forked  lightning. 
All  three  have  strong  intellect,  but  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  one  is  capacious,  that  of  the 
other  casuistic,  and  that  of  the  third  clear. 
All  are  partially  educated,  but  Shakspeare’s 
culture  is  that  of  the  society  of  his  age, 
Bunyan’s  that  of  solitary  reading,  and  Burns’ 
of  a  compound  of  both.  All  are  men  of 
“  one  Book,”  Shakspeare’s  being  the  universe, 
Bunyan’s  the  Bible,  and  Burns’  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Scotland.  All  are  men  of  intensely 
ardent  temperament,  which  in  Shakspeare  is 
subdued  by  the  width  of  the  mind  in  which 
the  furnace  glows,  which  in  Bunyan  becomes 
a  purged  flame,  but  which  in  poor  Bums 
bursts  out  of  all  restraint  into  a  destructive 
conflagration.  In  the  works  of  all,  mater iem 
mperat  opu$,  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  flaming 
out  of  mean  structures  of  farce  and  tragi¬ 
comedy,  Bunyan’s  power  overflowing  the 
banks  of  narrow  controversial  treatises,  and 
the  great  soul  of  Bums  o’er-informing  the 
tenement  of  fugitive  poems,  jeux  d’esprilt, 
satires,  and  semi-scandalous  ballads.  All 
sprang  from  the  people,  but  while  Shakspeare 
and  Burns  belong^  to  its  upper  stratum, 
Bunyan  appeared  amid  its  lowest  dregs,  like 
a  new  creation  amid  the  slush  of  chaos.  All 
had  something  of  a  religious  tendency,  but 
while  in  Shakspeare  it  takes  a  vague  difl'usive 
form,  and  in  Bums  never  amounts  to  much 
more  than  what  he  himself  calls  “  an  idiot 
piety,”  in  Bunyan  it  becomes  a  deep  burning 
principle  of  thought  and  action,  at  once 
swallowing  up  and  sanctifying  his  native 
genius. 

The  fate  of  the  three  was  curious  and 
characteristic.  Shakspeare,  the  sublime  stage- 
player,  outliving  bis  early  self,  with  those 
mysterious  errors  which  are  partially  revealed 
'«  sonnets,  subsided  into  a  decent,  retired, 
'gent  gentleman,  like  a  dull,  sleepy, 
aing  following  a  day  of  blend^ 


storm  and  splendor.  Bums,  after  many  a 
vain  attempt  to  rally  against  the  misfortunes 
and  sins  of  his  life  and  temperament,  fell 
down  at  last  their  proud  recalcitrating  victim, 
dying  and  making  but  dubious  signs ;  while 
John  Bunyan,  strong  in  supernal  might,  vic¬ 
torious  over  his  tendencies,  haring  bound 
his  very  madness  in  chains,  and  turned  his 
tears  and  tortures  into  the  elements  of  hope 
and  triumph,  crossed  the  black  river,  sing¬ 
ing  in  concert  with  the  shining  ones,  and 
passed  into  eternity,  perfect  through  suflfer- 
ing,  and  resembling  rather  one  of  its  own 
native  children  than  a  poor  burdened  sinner 
from  the  City  of  Destruction.  Philosophers 
might  speculate  long  and  vainly  on  the  causes 
of  those  very  diSerent  destinies.  Our  theory 
is  the  simple  Christian  one: — God  endowed 
the  three  with  almost  commensurate  powers, 
but  one  only,  through  patient  struggle  and 
solemn  search,  reached  the  blessed  hope  and 
new  life  of  Christianity.  And  we  come  to 
the  farther  analysis  and  illustration  of 
Bunyan’s  genius,  with  this  exulting  thought 
— “  we  are  not  about  to  speak  of  a  ray  which 
has  wandered,  or  even  of  a  magnificent  world 
unfinished,  unnamed,  unbaptised  of  God,  but 
of  a  star  once  astray,  but  which  returned 
and  received  a  place  in  the  great  galaxy  of 
the  worshipping  and  holy  heavens.” 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  slow  and  gradual 
progress  of  this  man’s  fame,  when  compared 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  his  reputation.  It 
was  to  some  extent  the  same  with  Shakspeare 
and  Burns.  William  Sbakspreare  was  very 
popular  in  his  lifetime,  for  the  sake  of  the 
humor  and  geniality  of  his  plays,  but  it  took 
a  century  or  two  for  the  world  to  see  that  he 
was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  Bums’ 
wild  and  witty  and  pathetic  poems  pervaded 
all  Scotland  like  the  winds  of  April,  as  swift 
and  as  soft ;  put  forty  years  bad  to  pass  ere 
Carlyle  ventured  to  pronounce  him  the  first 
man,  in  genius,  his  country  had  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  Bunyan’s  first  part  of  the  ”  Pilgrim” 
was  speedily  translated  into  other  languag%s, 
as  well  as  widely  circulated  in  his  own ;  but 
nearly  two  hundred  years  revolved  ere  any 
critic  was  hardy  enough  to  cull  it  a  work  of 
genius.  Previously  to  this  it  was  named  and 
praised  with  misgiving,  and  in  cold  and  timid 
terms.  Wonderful  book  for  a  tinker ;  clever 
allegory  ;  pity  it  is  so  Calvinistic  ;  consider¬ 
able  dramatic  power  in  it ;  an  excellent  book 
for  the  vulmr.”  Such  were  some  of  the 
morceaux  of  criticism  with  which  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  bestrewed  it.  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  be  sure,  praised  it  for  its  invention  and  the 
conduct  of  Its  atory,  but  laid  too  much  stress 
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upon  the  mere  popularity  it  had  acquired ; 
and  though  he  compared  its  opening  passage 
to  the  first  lines  of  Dante,  he  seemed  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  author’s  other  works,  and  pro¬ 
bably  regarded  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress’’  as 
a  kind  of  natura —  an  exception  and 

not  an  expression  of  the  general  character  of 
the  author’s  mind.  Scott  says  of  it,  in  rather 
a  disparaging  tone,  that  “  it  rarely  fails  to 
make  an  impression  upon  children  and  per¬ 
sons  of  the  lower  rank  of  life.”  Campbell 
compares  Bunyan  to  Spenser,  but  it  is  with 
a  patronizing  air,  and  he  seems  to  start  back, 
affrighted,  at  the  “  sound  himself  hath  made.” 
•Cowper,  indeed,  long  before,  had  sung  the 
"  Ingenious  Dreamer,”  in  worthy  strains; 
but  it  required  the  tongue  of  Coleridge,  the 
pens  of  Macaulay,  and  Montgomery,  and 
the  pencils  of  Martin,  Melville,  and  David 
Scott,  not  to  speak  of  the  excellent  lives  by 
Philip,  Southey,  and  others,  fairly  to  elevate 
him  to  that  position,  as  an  unconscious  artist, 
whence  it  were  hopeless  now  to  dislodge  him, 
and  before  which  the  intellectual  and  the 
Christian  world  universally  and  emulously 
bend.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  history  of  all 
works  of  profound  genius  and  permanent 
influence  is  precisely  similar.  They  are  not, 
in  general,  as  Wordsworth  thinks,  ignored 
or  despised  at  first,  but  consisting,  as  all 
great  productions  must,  of  the  splendid  and 
the  deep,  the  bright  foam  above  and  the 
strong  billow  below,  their  brilliance  attracts 
in  their  own  age,  while  their  profounder 
qualities  fascinate  the  future.  It  was  so  with 
Homer,  with  ./£schylus,  with  Sophocles, 
with  Lucretius,  with  Dante,  with  Spenser, 
with  Milton,  with  Dryden,  with  Cowper, 
with  Byron,  with  Wordsworth  himself.  All 
these  obtained  reputation  in  their  lifetimes, 
for  properties  in  their  writings  of  interest, 
or  elegance,  or  oddity,  or  splendor,  which 
were  not  their  rarest  or  most  characteristic, 
and  all  afterwards  grew  up  to  that  fame, 
which  now  “  waits  like  a  menial”  on  their 
immortal  names.  To  this  there  are  except 
ions,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  rule,  ana  a 
rule,  moreover,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  prevail  through  the  universe. 
We  tee  long  before  we  can  weigh  the  star. 

In  analyzing  the  mind  of  Bunyan,  the  first 
quality  which  strikes  us  is  the  thorough 
equality  and  almost  identity  of  the  subject 
ive  and  the  objective.  Not  only  are  thought 
and  imagery  one,  but  imagery  and  reality 
seem  one  also.  He  does  not  think,  but  im¬ 
agine — not  imagine,  but  see.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  many  of  his  pictures, 
like  Blake’s,  stood  out  from  the  eye;  that 


he  saw  visions  as  well  as  dreamed  dreams,  and 
that  this  perilous  faculty  did  not  unhinge  his 
mind,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  bodily 
constitution,  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and 
that  vigorous  intellect  which  burned  yet  was 
not  consumed  amid  the  blaze  of  his  imagin¬ 
ation.  But  if  ever  a  man  since  the  prophets 
of  Israel  deserved,  in  a  lower  sense,  the  name 
of  “  seer,”  it  was  John  Bunyan.  It  was  as 
if  his  brain  throbbed  and  thought  in  his  eye, 
every  motion  of  which  seemed  “  scintillating 
soul.”  If  this  objectiveness  might  be  termed 
diseased,  it  was  the  divine  disease  of  Dante, 
of  Spenser,  and  of  Michael  Angelo — a  dis¬ 
ease  perfectly  compatible  with  strength  of 
judgment,  and  even  with  severity  of  purpose 
— but  the  infection  of  which  has,  unfortu- 
ately,  not  been  perpetuated,  for  the  two, 
who  in  modern  limes  most  resembled  him  in 
this  quality,  wanting  Bunyan’s  ballast,  be¬ 
came  morbid,  if  not  mad.  We  refer  to  Blake 
and  Shelley.  In  Bunyan,  at  the  period  at 
least  when  he  wrote  his  works,  it  was  a  power 
healthy  as  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  and  yet 
peculiar  and  inimitable  as  the  eyeless  intui¬ 
tions  of  clairvoyance — that  blind  goddess 
who  is  reported  to  see  so  far. 

In  close  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
on,  this  peculiar  faculty,  is  his  child-like 
simplicity,  or  unconsciousness  of  self.  This 
is,  we  think,  always  connected  with  real  sight. 
Who  is  proud  of  the  landscape  which  he  be¬ 
holds,  however  pleated  he  may  be  with  the 
spectacle?  To  one  who  actually  sees,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  a  cry — a  Eureka — if  he 
does  not  first  fall  down  as  a  dead  man.  He 
may,  indeed,  afterwards  begin  to  speculate 
on  the  power  and  perspicacity  of  his  eye; 
but  he  will  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclin¬ 
ation  to  pursue  this,  if  visions  after  visions, 
new  and  varied,  continue  to  press  forward  in 
panoramic  vividness  and  succession  upon  his 
soul.  As  to  "dare,  and  to  dare,  and  to  dare,” 
was  Danton’s  method  for  a  revolutionist,  so 
to  "see,  and  to  see,  and  to  see,”  till  the  eye 
be  shut  in  death,  or  rather  opened  on  eternal 
realities,  is  the  method  and  the  history  of  a 
poet. 

Nay,  the  fact  that  these  sights  are  frequent¬ 
ly  terrific  and  bewildering,  is  itself  enough  to 
check,  if  not  to  crush,  the  vanity  of  vision. 
And  how  often  must  the  dreamer,  as  he 
awakes,  like  Jacob,  exclaim — "  How  dreadful 
is  this  place ;”  and  not  always,  like  Jacob,  be 
able  to  add — “  It  is  none  other  than  the  gate 
of  heaven!”  Perhaps  rather  he  has  been  led 
past  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  his  cry  has 
been  not  that  of  exultation,  but  of  anguish 
and  despair. 
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Banyan,  at  least,  felt  in  the  first  instanoe 
no  great  joy,  and  no  selfish  satisfation  at  all 
in  his  marvellous  dreams.  Unlike  Caliban, 
he  sometimes  cried  “not  to  dream  again.” 
Did  he  ever  awake,  like  poor  De  Quincey,  in 
struggles,  and  cry  out — “I  shall  sleep  no 
more  ?”  Whether  awake  or  asleep,  his  visions 
seemed  to  have  passed  before  him  swiftly,  as 
clouds  in  a  wind-tost  sky — himself  as  helpless 
as  the  wanderer  who  watches  their  veering 
shapes  and  changeful  shadows  amid  the  soli¬ 
tary  hills.  He  had  thus  a  “dreadful  post  of 
observation;”  but  it  did  not  darken  every 
hour,  but  brightened  on  and  on,  till,  behold ! 
the  morning  was  spread  upon  the  mountains, 
and  in  a  doudless  sky  the  “son  rose  upon 
Christian,  and  he  had  daylight  all  the  rest  of 
his  journey.” — Something,  indeed,  of  childish 
gratulation  does  appear  iu  the  prefatory  poem 
to  the  second  part  of  the  “Pilgrim,”  but  it  is 
child-like,  the  mere  momentary  crowing  of  an 
infant ;  and  is  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the 
fresh  glories  which  dawn  upon  his  touched 
,  and  ever-advancing  spirit. 

How  sublime  this  perpetual  altitude  of  re¬ 
ception  !  And  how  little  does  a  mere  literary 
man — perpetually  on  tiptoe — now  seeking  to 
smile  down,  and  now  to  frown  up  inspiration 
— or  lashing  himself  into  a  false  furor  by  self¬ 
ish  passion,  look  beside  Bunyan  lying  prostrate 
before  the  Invisible  Power,  which  “  moves  him 
at  times,”  and  draws  forth  from  him  the  sim¬ 
plest,  yet  noblest  music.  And  while  remem¬ 
bering  the  vast  difference  between  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  prophecy  and  of  genius,  we  may 
nevertheless  say,  that  not  more  abandoned 
to  the  power  of  supernal  influence  was  Ezekiel, 
when  lifted  up  by  a  lock  of  his  hair  between 
earth  and  heaven — or  when  watching  the 
dreadful  wheels  as  they  moved  in  the  might 
of  the  unseen  Spirit,  than  was  the  tinker  of 
Elstowe,  when  following  the  footsteps  of 
Christian  in  that  immortal  pilgrimage — or 
when  beleaguering  Mansoul  with  those  mul¬ 
titudinous  hosts  of  darkness.  His  visions 
came  upon  him  as  he  sat  still  and  expectant, 
like  those  cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  crown¬ 
ed  the  heads  of  the  disciples  at  Pentecost. 

We  have  alluded  to  Ezekiel.  Some  critics 
have  ventured  to  deny  him  the  high  poetic 
ualily  which  they  concede  to  Isaiah  and 
eremiah.  Now  we  admit  that  his  language 
and  imagery  are  not  so  rich  as  theirs;  but 
then,  how  grand  the  objects  and  the  scenery 
he  beholds  and  describes.  His  style  serves 
severely  to  daguerreotype  the  vast  fire-edged 
and  wind-swept  visions  which  crossed  his 
daring  and  solitary  soul.  It  is  the  same 
with  Bunyan.  His  style  seems  poor  and 
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bald  compared  to  John  Howe's  or  Jeremy 
Taylor’s ;  it  has  no  beauty ;  no  golden  images 
sparkle  on  his  page ;  but  his  figures  are  forms ; 
his  images  are  characters;  he  does  not  deco¬ 
rate,  but  create;  and  though  seeming,  like 
that  prophet  of  old,  to  stand  in  a  valley  of 
dry  bones,  he  soon  causes  them  to  live  and 
move — an  exceeding  great  army,  fresh  with 
color,  strong  of  sinew,  and  prepared  for  the 
battle.  In  him  imagination  exists — not  as  a 
dilution,  but  as  an  intense  essence;  and,  while 
the  least  florid  of  writers,  he  is  the  most  poet¬ 
ical  of  thinkers.  In  this  point  he  resembles 
Dante,  who,  while  possessed  of  infinite  invent¬ 
iveness  and  sublimest  conception,  is  as  literal 
and  hard  in  his  diction  as  Defoe.  But  he  has 
similes,  scattered,  though  sparingly,  over  his 
poem ;  whereas,  all  Bunyan  s  are  derived  from 
Scriptures — as  if  he  were  afraid  to  adorn  the 
borders  of  that  solemn  way  with  any  flowers 
but  those  which  had  been  transplanted  from 
the  garden  of  God. 

This  peculiarity  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
Banyan’s  child-like  character.  Children  sel¬ 
dom  speak  in  metaphor;  but  they  are  all 
essentially  poets;  they  live  in  a  world  of  il¬ 
lusion.  A  garden  walk  becomes  to  them  a 
pilgrim’s  path,  which  they  crowd  with  imag¬ 
inary  characters  and  adventures.  A  puddle 
necar  it  is  an  Atlantic  with  a  thousand  ships 
sailing  on  its  bosom,  with  perpetual  conflictions 
of  storm  and  calm.  They  weave  everlasting 
little  Robinson  Crusoes,  and  Progresses  of 
their  own,  and  even  when  they  sleep,  the  fine 
shuttle  of  their  fancy  continues  to  move  in  its 
aerial  loom  of  dreams.  This  poetic  tendency 
is  too  often  crushed  by  worldly  influences; 
but  in  some  favored  souls,  it  survives  and  be¬ 
comes  the  germ  of  the  artist.  But  in  Bunyan 
— and  Bunyan  alone — it  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  entire,  unchilled  by  worldly  feelings ; 
for  of  these  he  had  little — unmodified  by 
culture — for  his  culture  was  slender — and 
having  defied  time  itself  to  cool  its  virgin 
flame.  Whether  dreaming  or  awake,  a  black¬ 
guard  or  a  saint,  in  youth,  manhood,  or  age, 
in  the  pulpit,  or  with  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
living  or  dying,  John  Bunyan  was  equally  and 
always  a  child. 

The  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  man  is  the 
next  quality  we  notice  in  him.  Many  talk  as 
if  earnestness  were  like  Californian  gold — a 
thing  newly-discovered,  and  not  ns  old  as  man 
or  God.  And  yet  it  is  a  lesson,  verily,  taught 
us  alike  by  material  objects  and  spiritual 
powers.  Are  not  angels  in  earnest  in  their 
varied  ministrations  to  man?  and  are  not  even 
devils  in  terrible  earnest,  as  they  struggle 
against  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the 
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“  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God  ?” 
and  is  not  that  awful  Being  himself  in  earnest, 
as  He  pursues  his  immeasurable  plans  for 
man’s  good  and  his  own  glory?  Verily,  this 
is  no  world  for  triflers,  and,  least  of  all,  for 
trifling  professors  of  the  most  earnest  of  all 
faiths.  A  Christian  without  earnestness,  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  him  ?  He 
reminds  us  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  with  motion 
in  the  limbs,  but  with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
or  life  in  the  heart — it  smiles  but  it  is  cold — 
it  moves,  but  it  is  dead. 

No  such  feeble  factitious  Christian  was 
John  Bunyan.  All  his  works  beat  with  heart, 
with  passionate  purpose,  with  deep  faith,  and 
with  the  reverberations  of  past  suflering. 
Every  work  he  has  written  is  a  chapter  in  his 
autobiography ;  and  the  more  unintended  the 
more  vital  the  chapter  is.  We  wonder  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  never  described  the 
earnestness  of  Bunyan.  Had  he  tried  it,  it 
might  have  been  in  language  something  like 
this : — “  Here,  too,  under  a  poor  sh^  of 
Bedfordshire,  there  appeared  a  brave,  true¬ 
hearted  man,  striving  forward,  under  the 
immensities,  and  toward  the  eternities,  bear¬ 
ing,  in  his  own  stout  dialect,  a  burden  on  his 
back,  and  seeking,  as  with  unutterable  groan- 
ings,  to  cast  it  from  him  and  be  free.  No 
sham  woes  were  his,  no  hearsay  was  hell,  no 
simulacrum  was  sin,  no  vague  vapor  death, 
to  him.  He  had  been  in  the  outer,  nay,  the 
outmost  darkness ;  he  had  awoke  from  terrific 
sleep,  and  felt  the  worm  that  dieth  not  around 
his  neck,  and  heard  at  his  bed-side  the  ripple 
of  the  slow-moving  waves  of  the  unquench¬ 
able  fire.  He  had  been  in  the  “  iron  cage,” 
and  in  the  grim  dungeons  of  Despair ;  had 
groped  in  his  bosom  for  the  key  called 
Promise ;  and  had  shouted  in  trembling  joy 
as  he  saw  from  Mount  Clear  a  little  of  the 
glory  of  the  city.  Nay,  in  the  Black  River 
he  had  once  and  again  dipped  his  feet,  long 
before  he  was  called  to  pass  through  it. 
Honor  to  thee,  brave  pilgrim,  for  thou  also 
wert  a  hero ;  and  with  all  thy  tinkering  thou 
hast  not  mended  but  made  one  right  manly 
piece  of  work,  which  shall  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  men.” 

All  this  Carlyle  might  say,  and  it  were  all 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Bunyan,  in¬ 
deed,  fled  from  his  burden  of  sin  and  bis  City 
of  Destruction,  but  it  was  into  the  arms  of  a 
Saviour.  His  burden  clung  to  him  like  the 
gripe  of  death  till  he  saw  the  cross  and  the 
sepulchre,  and  felt,  without  being  able  fully 
to  express,  save  by  tears,  the  divine  mystery, 
the  awful  incarnation  of  love  exhibited  there. 
Carlyle’s  “  Sartor,”  seeks  after  peace  as  sin¬ 


cerely  as  Bunyan,  but  in  haste,  or  pride,  or 
some  fatal  blindness,  he  overlooks  the  cross, 
overleaps  the  sepulchre,  and  stumbles  here 
and  there,  till  by  a  retrograde  motion,  be 
gains  the  town  of  False  Security,  which  is 
hard  by  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  which 
trembles  at  times,  in  sympathy  with  the 
earthquakes,  muttering  fitfully  below  its  de¬ 
voted  towers.  Or,  shall  we  rather  say,  Bun¬ 
yan  is  his  own  Christian,  a  manful  struggler, 
who,  if  he  falls,  rises  agnin  and  pursues  his 
journey ;  who,  if  he  wanders,  returns  to  the 
way ;  and  who,  if  he  trembles,  trembles  for¬ 
ward  ;  while  “  Sartor  ”  too  often  resembles 
Mr.  Weary-of-the-world  (not  weaned  from 
the  world),  whose  life  was  a  long  suicide, 
who  fed  on  bile,  and  mistook  the  recoil  of 
hatred  and  disgust  at  the  earth  for  humble, 
prayerful,  and  simple-minded  search  after  a 
better  country. 

Many,  we  dare  say,  are  disposed  to  say  of 
Bunyan,  as  Joseph’s  brethern  said  of  him,  in 
a  sneering  spirit,  Behold  this  dreamer 
cometh  !”  Pshaw,  "  a  mere  half-lunatic  man 
of  genius.”  But  let  such,  for  their  own  sakes, 
beware  of  entering  into  controversy  with  this 
dreamer,  else  he  will  make  a  fool  of  them 
all.  Let  them  beware,  too,  of  remaining  too 
long  in  his  eye,  else  he  may  hold  them  up  on 
his  rude  calotype  to  immortal  scorn.  This 
lunatic  dreamer  can  argue  as  acutely  as  any 
casuist  or  schoolman.  He  can,  by  the  quiet¬ 
est  touch  of  sarcasm,  dropped  as  from  the 
shadow  of  his  strong  hand,  wither  up  a  pomp¬ 
ous  pretender,  tear  off  the  mantle  of  a 
hypocrite,  expose  a  fool  and  blast  an  impos¬ 
tor.  This  dreamer  is,  at  times,  dangerous, 
alike  in  his  earnest  anger,  and  in  the  cool 
naivete  of  his  satire.  He  has  a  rough  force¬ 
ful  logic,  ay,  and  a  “  tinkler  tongue”  of  his 
own.  His  dreams  are  dramas,  rich,  vivid, 
varied  as  Shak8p>eare’8.  He  carries  along 
with  him  a  great  key  which  can  open  every 
lock  of  human  nature, — the  chapels  of  its 
worship,  the  dungeons  of  its  despair,  its  airy 
roofs  of  grandeur,  and  its  pleasant  halls  of 
mirth.  He  paints  at  one  time  a  Beulah,  and 
at  another  a  by-path  to  hell ;  now  a  Mercy, 
and  now  a  Madame  Wanton ;  now  green¬ 
headed  Ignorance,  and  now  Mr.  Greatheart: 
now  giant  Maul,  and  now  the  three  Shin¬ 
ing  ones;  now  the  den  of  Diabolus,  and 
now  that  City  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun. 
Truly  has  it  been  said,  “  Oh  rare  John  Bun¬ 
yan,  what  an  intense  particle  of  power  was 
deposited  in  thy  rude  body  and  ruder  soul  1 
With  a  burnt  stick  for  a  pencil,  what  graphic, 
pathetic,  sublime,  true,  powerful,  and  tremen¬ 
dous  pictures  hast  thou  drawn !”  “  Mighty,” 
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too,  is  this  dreamer  “  in  the  Scriptures,”  and 
his  enemies  must  know  that  wheiThe  holds 
a  sword  in  his  hand  it  is  no  misty  meteor, 
but  a  right  Jerusalem  blade,  it  is  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  it  has  been  bathed 
in  heaven,  and  it  glows  and  glitters  “  anoint¬ 
ed  for  the  slaughter.” 

The  Bible  we  have  called  Bunyan’s  one 
book ;  and  his  case  corroborates  the  common 
notion,  beware  of  the  man  of  one  book;  of 
one  who  by  frequent  perusals  has  drunk  so 
deeply  into  a  book’s  spirit,  has  got  so  much 
into  its  thought  and  feeling, — travels,  in  short, 
so  easily  and  naturally  in  its  track,  that  with¬ 
out  any  conscious  imitation  his  works  be¬ 
come  duplicates  of  the  original.  This  is  true 
of  other  books,  but  much  more  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  Pactolus,  and  he  who  bathes  in  it 
comes  out  dipped  in  gold ;  nay,  it  resembles 
that  other  fabled  stream  which  made  the 
bather  invulnerable  and  immortal.  Bunyan 
had  read  little  else ;  he  had  read  it  too  in 
circumstances  which  burnt  and  branded  its 
language  upon  hU  soul ;  be  had  read  it  as 
its  blessed  words  swam  on  his  eyesight 
through  tears ;  he  had  read  it  amid  the 
Slough  of  Despond ;  by  the  red  lightnings  of 
Sinai ;  and  as  he  gazed  upwards  from  the 
Delectable  hills  to  the  far- streaming  glory  of 
the  city ;  even  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  he  had  continued  to  clasp  while 
unable  to  see  it ;  every  chapter  in  it  was  a 
chapter  in  his  history,  and  every  verse 
touched  and  thrilled  some  chord  in  his  heart. 
Like  the  poor  man’s  lamb  “  it  lay  in  his  bo¬ 
som,  and  was  to  him  as  a  daughter.”  Many 
millions  have  loved  the  Bible,  but  we  question 
if  any  one  surpassed  or  equalled  Bunyan  in 
the  depth  and  fervour  of  his  love.  Many 
have  framed  concordances,  and  made  entire 
transcriptions  of  it,  but  Bunyan’s  concordance 
was  his  memory,  and  it  lay  all  transcribed, 
every  word  and  syllable  of  it,  in  his  heart. 

Bunyan’s  theology  is  now  despised  by 
many  who  admire  his  genius ;  and  yet,  when 
stripped  of  the  phraseology  and  severed 
from  the  mistakes  of  bis  age,  his  book  seems 
to  contain  the  best,  clearest,  and  boldest  ex¬ 
hibition  of  truth  ever  given  by  uninspired 
man.  Man’s  anomalous  condition  by  nature 
— the  fearful  and  hereditary  woe  which  hangs 
over  his  cradle — the  dark  something,  call  it 
«  rent,  or  fissure,  or  fatal  flaw,  which  mars 
his  being  ab  origint — the  God-inspired  thirst 
for  light,  safety,  and  a  sublimer  existence 
which  comes  over  him — the  struggles  through 
which  this  feeling  must  be  born — the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  mere  human  merit — the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Spirit’s  teaching — the  power  of 


a  simple-minded  faith  in  divine  revelation — 
the  glorious  lines  of  truth  and  beauty,  which, 
rising  from  earth,  and  stooping  from  heaven, 
meet  and  converge  in  the  cross — the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  shining,  in  the  shape  of  an  up¬ 
lifted  Iamb  through  the  darkness  of  a  guilty 
earth — the  importance  of  humility — the  pro¬ 
gressive  character  of  the  Christian  life — the 
warlike  attitude  of  the  Christian  himself — the 
resistance  he  meets  at  every  step — the  fate 
of  the  miserable  pretenders  to  his  faith  and 
walk,  who  entangle  and  annoy  him — his  con¬ 
stant  dependence  upon  supernatural  aid — his 
feebleness  and  frequent  tails — the  personal 
character  of  real  Christianity — the  increasing 
clearness  of  his  path — the  certainty  of  his 
coming  to  his  journey’s  end — the  fact  that 
the  complexion  of  his  deathbed  is  determined 
by  that  of  his  life,  and  the  type  which  the 
individual  believer  forms  of  the  history  of  the 
church  as  a  whole ;  these  are  some  of  the 
important  truths  which,  apart  from  special 
dogmas,  are  presented  in  the  pictured  page 
of  Bunyan.  But  bow  they  seem  to  live,  and 
move,  and  swell,  and  fructify  there !  How 
different  from  the  dry  catalogues,  and  dead 
rattling  autumn-leaves  of  our  catechisms  and 
creeds.  Let  our  theological  students  burn 
their  systems,  and  apply  themselves  to  John 
Bunyan.  They  often  lose  the  Christian  path 
in  mazes,  or  sink  it  in  marshes,  or  carry  it 
along  roads  unifonniy  flinty ;  be  invests  it 
with  the  vitality,  the  variety,  aud  the  beauty 
of  real  life ;  and  whether  it  be  with  a  sun¬ 
beam  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  glare  of 
bell-fire,  or  the  chiaro-scuro  of  death’s  valley, 
that  he  shows  that  narrow  way,  it  is  always 
clear,  as  if  cut  out  now  in  blackest  ebony,  (uid 
now  in  whitest  ivory ;  but  in  both  distinct 
and  vivid  as  the  “  terrible  crystal,  and  the 
body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness.” 

We  pass  now  from  Bunyan’s  general  quali¬ 
ties  to  his  writings,  although  our  space  warns 
us  to  be  rapid  in  our  remarks.  We  shall 
omit  his  theological  treatises,  properly  so 
called,  and  also  bis  minor  allegories,  such  as 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.”  The 
“  Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell,”  usually  printed 
in  his  works,  are  decidedly  not  his ;  their 
better  passages  are  in  style  above  him,  and 
their  worse  are  in  spirit  beneath  him.  The 
author,  our  readers  will  remember,  introduces 
Hobbes  into  hell,  and  minutely  describes  his 
punishment  and  feelings  there.  The  Bunyan 
of  the  “  Pilgrim,”  even  had  he  seen  that 
spirit  in  torment,  would,  like  his  own  heroes 
near  the  open  mouth  of  the  pit,  have  passed 
on  in  silent  awe  and  sorrow.  "  The  Yisions 
of  Heaven,”  again,  are  apparently  written 
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by  a  scholar,  who  quotes  Milton,  and  rounds 
splendid  sentences.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  “  Grace  Abounding,”  the  "  Holy  War,” 
and  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

The  first  is  his  heart  turned  inside  out — is 
his  inner  history  minutely  and  lingeringly 
portrayed  ;  this  lifts  it  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mere  art ;  literary  merit  it  has  hardly  any  ; 
the  little  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided 
are  successive  throbs  of  his  big  heart.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  is  the  clearness  and 
self-possession,  which  not  only  distinguish 
his  record  of  his  past  sufferings,  but  which 
have  evidently  been  with  him  through  every 
step  of  the  terrible  process.  It  is  as  though 
a  madman  were  to  feel  with  his  own  finger 
his  pulse  while  at  the  wildest ;  it  is  as  though 
a  martyr  in  a  burning  fiery  furnace  were  to 
measure  his  paces  through  the  fire,  or  to 
count  the  minutes  of  his  agony.  Bunyan 
proves  himself  equal  for  tasks  like  these.  All 
the  agonized  experiences  of  bis  heart — its 
tumults — its  treacherous  quiet — its  fluctua¬ 
tions,  so  speedy,  between  the  tempest  and 
the  calm — its  trances,  dreams,  and  strange 
imaginings,  have  been  observed,  as  by  some 
calm  collateral  eye,  and  have  been  jotted 
down,  as  by  the  firm  finger  of  a  bystander. 
That  eye  and  that  finger  are  those,  in  fact, 
of  Bunyan’s  own  clear  and  powerful  intellect, 
which  had  the  art  of  standing  aside  from  the 
fierce  rush  of  his  fancy,  and  of  beholding, 
remembering,  and  registering  its  whirling 
words  and  yet  wilder  conceptions.  It  is 
conscious  frenzy,  a  fearful  gift,  only  possessed 
by  two  or  three  since  Bunyan,  one  of  whom, 
strange  to  tell,  was  Rousseau. 

Bunyan’s  confessions,  however,  unlike 
Rousseau’s,  are  almost  entirely  of  spirilual 
sin  and  spiritual  struggle.  His  sins  were  all 
of  the  spirit  and  none  of  the  flesh.  What¬ 
ever  ardor  there  might  be  originally  in  his 
temperament,  was  soon  drained  out  of  it,  in¬ 
to  the  reservoirs  of  bis  imagination  and  heart, 
and  these  in  their  turn  either  slept  or  storm¬ 
ed,  to  the  lulling  zephyrs  or  the  rushing  blasts 
of  his  religion.  Sore  for  a  season  is  the 
contest  around  the  wanderer  between  the 
sun  and  the  wind  ;  but  the  wind  at  last  sub¬ 
sides,  aiffl  the  sun  shining  from  a  higher 
sphere,  and  burning  with  a  purer  blaze,  sheds 
upon  his  path  what  seems  only  a  mightier 
moonlight,  a  holier  day,  so  soft  is  its  warmth, 
so  gentle  its  glare,  and  so  shorn  and  meek  its 
effulgence. 

The  life  of  the  (Christian  is  described  in 
Scripture  under  many  analogies.  Three, 
however,  are  most  common  and  most  strik¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  a  race — (“  so  run  that  ye 


may  obtain”),  now  a  walk — (“  walk  ye  as 
children  of  the  light”),  and  now  a  battle 
(“  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith”).  The  two 
latter  of  these  seem  particularly  to  have 
struck  Bunyan’s  imagination,  and  to  prove 
it,  he  has  written  a  book  on  each — the  “  Holy 
War”  and  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  Which 
of  these  two  books  should  be  the  better,  was, 
we  think,  entirely  a  question  of  time.  Had 
he  written  the  “  Holy  War”  first,  and  the 
"  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  last,  the  last  had  been 
first,  and  tbe  first  last.  But  ere  he  built  up 
Mansoul,  or  marshalled  around  it  those  dark 
armies,  he  bad,  in  some  measure,  exhausted 
his  creative  genius,  emptied  out  his  martial 
ardor,  and  strained  the  energies  of  the  alle¬ 
gory  itself  in  the  broad  and  manifold  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  a  book 
which,  besides  its  peaceful  pictures,  contains 
the  record  of  some  contests  which  in  fire  and 
vigor  Homer  himself  has  not  surpassed  ;  and 
the  praise  of  certain  warriors,  such  as  Valhont 
for  Truth  “  with  his  sword  cleaving  in  blood 
to  his  hand  ” — worthy  of  the  days  when  bat¬ 
tle  had  its  deity,  and  war  might  still  be  called 
divine. 

And  yet,  though  somewhat  worn,  the  old 
parliamentary  soldier  enters  on.  the  "  Holy 
War”  with  marvellous  spirit.  It  is  a  dream, 
less  vraisetnblabU,  less  varied,  less  beautiful 
than  the  Pilgrim,  but  full  of  rugged  power 
and  unique  purpose.  There  are  fiorid  wars 
as  well  as  books,  with  fine  and  empty  flour¬ 
ishes  of  endeavor,  with  nidering  commanders 
and  faint-hearted  troops.  Bunyan’s  is  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  earnest,  fierce  ;  all 
scabbards  tossed  away,  no  armor  for  backs, 
and  victory  or  death  tbe  watchword  of  tbe 
day.  The  field  is  wide  and  one — “  Mansoul  ” 
— the  hosts  are  twain — those  who  are  called 
chosen  and  faithful,  and  those  who  are  the 
serfs  of  sin  and  Satan.  The  commanders 
are  also  two,  the  Word  made  flesh,  his  gar¬ 
ments  dyed  in  blood,  bis  eyes  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  his  face  more  marred  than  that  of  man, 
and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  with  pride  and 
fury,  glaring  through  his  miserable  eyes, 
with  the  scars  of  thunder  on  bis  cheek,  hold¬ 
ing,  in  defiance,  bis  garment  of  gloom  around 
his  scorched  frame,  and  saying — “  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good  and  saying  again — “  What 
matter  where  if  1  be  still  the  same  ?” — the 
result  one ;  for  it  has  been  settled  from  ever¬ 
lasting  that  Mansoul  shall  be  saved,  Diabolus 
defeated,  and  “  that  great  country  Universe” 
made  as  happy  and  beautiful  as  the  throne 
round  which  it  revolves.  Let  those  who 
I  would  see  in  what  living  fire,  in  wbatcrowd- 
I  ing  figures— not  of  speech,  but  of  action — in 
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what  bare  yet  burning  words,  and  with  what 
profusion  of  martial  incident,  and  Sequence 
of  martial  dialogue,  Bunyan  tells  this  brief 
but  pregnant  tale,  read  his  “  Holy  War 
although,  we  fear,  it  lies  now  neglected  as 
some  old  claymore,  which  once  reeked  at  gory 
Cnlloden. 

Not  so  with  his  “  Pilgrim’s  Staff.”  That 
who  has  not  seen  and  handled,  and  now  wept 
over,  and  now  worshipped,  beside  ?  Who 
has  forgot  bis  emotions  on  reading  this  won¬ 
derful  book,  which,  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
to  realize  to  him  his  early  faith  in  Christi* 
anity  ?  It  is  to  us,  at  least,  an  era  in  our 
life.  We  read  it  beside  our  mother’s  knee  ; 
and  never  can  we  forget  the  Dreamer,  or 
that  road  which  his  genius  has  mapped  out 
for  evermore.  Never  can  we  forget  the  cave 
where  he  dreamed  the  dream — the  Man  with 
the  Book  in  his  Hand — the  Slough  of  Des¬ 
pond — the  Apparition  of  Sleep — Pliable  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  wrong  Side — the  Starry  Wicket- 
gate  shining  through  the  darkness — the  cliffs 
of  Sinai  overhanging  the  bewildered  wander¬ 
er — the  Interpreter  8  house  with  its  wonder- 
OU8  visions — the  Man  in  the  Cage — and  Him, 
the  Nameless,  rising  from  the  dream  of  the 
Judgment-seat — the  Hill  Difficulty,  with  the 
two  dreary  roads  of  Danger  and  Destruction 
diverging  from  its  base — the  arbor  halfway 
up — the  lions  on  the  summit — the  House 
called  Beautiful — that  very  solitary  place, 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation — that  “  other 
place,”  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
— the  Town  of  Vanity — the  green  meadow 
called  Ease — the  dungeons  of  Despair — the 
Delectable  Mountains — the  short  cut  to  hell 
— the  Enchanted  Ground — Beulah,  that  love¬ 
ly  land  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day 
— the  Dark  River,  over  which  there  is  no 
bridge — the  ridges  of  the  Everlasting  Hills 
rising  beyond!  Never  can  we  forget  even 
the  little  well-worn  copy  of  “  Cooke’s  Clas¬ 
sics,”  with  its  dark  binding,  its  crude  prints, 
and  its  tom-out  leaves  here  and  there,  which 
contained  the  precious  treasure,  and  on  which 
we  can  hardly  now  think  or  look,  without 
tears — so  deeply  are  joys  and  sorrows,  with 
which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle,  bound 
up  and  blended  with  its  memory. 

We  may  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to 
say  of  the  “  Pilgrim,”  under  some  remarks 
on  its  pictures,  its  characters,  its  scenes,  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  its  two  parts. 

It  is  the  only  perfect  picture-book  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Every  page  of  it  might  be  illustrated ; 
nay,  is  illustrated  already  by  the  painter’s 
hand.  Many  of  its  pictorial  points  have  had 
full  justice  done  to  them  by  artists,  but  there 


are  still  two  or  three  we  have  never  seen  suc¬ 
cessfully  represented,  if  even  attempted  at 
all.  One  is  the  interior  of  the  City  of  De¬ 
struction.  Who,  going  to  work  on  the  hints 
dropped  by  Bunyan,  shall  paint  us  the  Lust- 
lanes,  Murder-alleys,  Theft-corners,  and  broad 
Blasphemy- squares  of  that  fearful  place, 
with  the  lightnings  ever  and  anon  dipping 
down  Into  its  midst,  and  with  the  scowl  of 
heaven  forming  a  permanent  and  prophetic 
blackness  over  its  walls  ?  Then  there  is 
Beelzebub’s  Castle  lowering  over  against  the 
bright  Wicket-gate,  with  one  solitary  watch¬ 
man  pacing  along  its  battlements,  night  and 
day,  haggard  with  his  eternal  vigil,  and  call¬ 
ing,  as  eiich  new  pilgrim  approaches,  on  his 
archers  to  take  their  aim.  Then  there  is 
Turnaway,  brought  back  by  devils,  and  with 
the  words  inscribed  on  his  back,  “  Wanton 
Professor  and  Damnable  Apostate.”  And, 
in  fine,  there  is  still  waiting  for  representa¬ 
tion  the  F.4CE  of  Ignorance,  with  the  blank 
of  vacuity  and  the  blackness  of  darkness 
mingling  in  its  expre.ssion,  as  he  is  refused 
admittance  at  the  gate,  and  told,  that  he  who 
could  scarcely  go  forward  must  be  taken  in  a 
whirlwind  back  ! 

The  variety  of  the  characters  in  this  book 
is  wonderful,  and  the  vividness  of  their  por¬ 
traiture.  So  is  the  intensity  of  the  indivi¬ 
dualism  of  all  and  each,  even  of  those  who 
represent  large  classes  of  men.  But  perhaps 
the  most  surprising  thing  is  the  liking  Bun¬ 
yan  entertains  and  makes  us  entertain  for  all 
of  them.  It  is  so  with  all  creators.  But  it 
is  less  strange  in  mere  artists,  like  Shakspeare 
and  Scott,  than  in  one  whose  art  was  subor¬ 
dinate  to  his  earnestness.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  certain.  We  may  con¬ 
demn,  we  must  pity,  but  we  do  not,  and  can¬ 
not  hate,  one  even  of  the  vile  and  depraved 
characters  introduced  into  this  parable.  We 
sigh  behind  Pliable ;  we  would  box  the  ears 
of  Obstinate,  indeed,  but  we  would  box  him 
onwards ;  and  w«  feel  a  sneaking  kindness 
even  for  Worldly  Wiseman,  for  Shame,  for 
Adam  the  First,  for  Green-headed  Ignorance, 
and  his  complaisant  ferryman.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  first,  their  author  unconsciously  felt, 
and  unconsciously  wished  us  to  feel,  the 
same ;  because,  secondly,  all  genius  has 
covered,  with  a  like  catholic  mantle,  the  bas¬ 
est  and  lowest  of  its  handiworks,  even  as  the 
sun  dyes  worlds  and  worms  in  the  same  radi¬ 
ance,  and  gilds  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  and 
the  webs  of  the  spider  with  the  same  gold  ; 
and  because,  thirdly,  it  must  do  so  from  its 
peculiar  power,  which  is  that  of  looking  on 
a  broad  scale,  and  in  a  mild  light,  as  if  at 
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the  angle  of  all  science,  upon  the  affairs  and 
productions  of  the  universe. 

There  is  but  one  character  in  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim”  for  whom  we  profess  a  thorough  detes- 
ution,  and  that  because  he  not  only  refuses 
to  be  good,  but  ignores  the  possibility  of  all 
goodness,  and  the  existence  of  God  himself. 
This  is  Old  Atheist.  How  well  named  !  for 
there  are  no  young  Atheists.  How  hollow 
his  laughter!  And  yet  we  have  heard  its 
echo  again  and  again,  from  learned  throats, 
too,  in  these  miserable  days  of  ours.  But 
never  did  we  enter  into  the  perfect  badness, 
the  intricate  abomination  of  the  character, 
till  we  saw  David  Scott’s  picture  of  him. 
Just  look  at  it  a  moment.  There  he  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  two  simple-minded  wan* 
derers — tall — a  very  pyramid  of  scorn  and 
pride,  with  fingers  uplifted  and  snapping  at 
the  idea  of  a  God  and  immortality  ;  with 
long  ears,  as  if  listening,  but  hearing  noth¬ 
ing  ;  with  eyes  full  of  lust,  deceitfulness, 
and  malignity,  as  if  the  souls  of  two  Vol- 
taries  had  been  shed  into  their  sockets  ;  and 
with  words  which  you  hear  not,  but  seem  to 
see  entering  into,  and  withering  the  very 
heartstrings  of  the  pilgrim.  It  is  a  figure 
which  might  be  divided  among  a  multitude 
of  modem  sceptics.  Poor  dear  David  Scott ! 
He  knew  not,  when  drawing  this  figure, 
what  he  did  ;  for,  alas  !  he  lived  in  darkness, 
and  he  died  a  dupe  to  the  shallowest  system 
of  Edinburgh  philosophism,  which  yet  im¬ 
pudently  pretends  to  be  a  better  alia»  of 
Christianity,  nay,  the  only  Christianity  that 
ever  existed ! 

The  scenery  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
is  to  us  one  of  its  dearest  elements.  We 
have  often  puzzled  our  brains  to  conceive, 
especially  when  in  Bedfordshire,  and  looking 
at  hills  which  you  were  tempted  to  kick  out 
of  your  road,  like  husks  in  a  pine-wood,  how 
Bunyan,  reared  in  a  country  so  tame,  and 
who,  like  poor  Cowper,  could  never  hope  to 
see  mountains  till  he  saw  them  in  heaven, 
has  yet  sketched  an  outline  of  scenery  in  the 
“  Pilgrim”  so  free,  so  varied,  so  bold,  and 
so  studded  with  lofty  hills.  Many  green 
meadows,  like  Ease,  he  must  have  seen,  and 
some  evening  landscapes  from  church  towers, 
which  might  have  suggested  Beulah,  but 
where  could  he  have  studied  for  the  deep 
solitary  Valley  of  Humiliation,  or  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  for  the  Delecta¬ 
ble  Mountains,  where  Mount  Danger  seems  to 
tremble  as  it  looks  down  its  own  tremendous 
precipices ;  where,  from  Mount  Error,  not 
momentary  avalanches,  but  momentary  men, 
are  falling,  to  be  crushed  to  atoms  at  the 


base :  where,  from  Mount  Caution  are  to  be 
seen  the  blind  wanderers  among  the  tombs, 
remaining  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead ; 
where,  on  Mount  Marvel  stands  the  man  re¬ 
moving  mountains  by  a  word ;  where,  on 
Mount  Innocence  appears  he  against  whom 
Prudence  and  Ill-will  are  flinging  their  dirt 
in  vain  ;  and  where,  highest  far.  Mount  Clear 
looks  through  crystalline  air,  right  upward 
to  the  golden  gates  of  the  city.  And  then 
there  is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  the 
shaggy  Sinai,  and  the  steep  hill  Difficulty, 
and  the  wild  roaring  torrent  edging  the 
grounds  of  Giant  Despair  and  his  frowning 
castle,  and  innumerable  other  outstanding 
points  or  pinnacles  of  scenic  interest.  Indeed, 
had  the  inspired  tinker  travelled  in  Scotland, 
had  he  visited  the  black  gorge  of  Glencoe, 
had  he  gone  up  Glen  Mirk  alone  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  doubling  its  dark¬ 
ness,  had  he  bathed  after  sunset  in  the  dark 
waters  of  Loch  Lea,  had  stood  on  Loch- 
na-Gar  and  looked  down  through  mist  on  the 
eternal  snow  lying  in  its  clefts,  or  on  the 
lonely  lakes  surrounding  its  base,  or  had  he 
on  the  summit  of  Ben  MacDhui,  seen  the 
awful  array  of  giants  which  seem  absolutely 
to  press  on  each  other,  and  make  the  spot 
the  “  Meeting  of  the  Mountains,”  with  one 
tarn,  dark  and  deep  as  a  murderer’s  eye, 
watching  the  precipices  which  rise  to  three 
thousand  feet  cn  three  of  its  sides,  he  would 
not  have  better  painted  the  wilder  and  grand¬ 
er  scenes  in  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.”  As 
he  did  none  of  this,  so  much  the  stronger 
evidence  has  he  given  of  the  force  and  the 
rich  resources  of  his  own  genius. 

The  first  part  of  the  “  Pilgrim”  may  be 
called  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  the  Odyssey 
of  Bunyan ’s  genius.  There  are  in  the  one 
more  sublimity,  boldness,  and  wealth  ;  in  the 
other  more  tenderness,  sweetness,  and  beauty. 
The  road  in  the  first  part  is  traveled  by  sun¬ 
light,  chequered  indeed  with  clouds,  but 
producing  bold  masses  of  light  and  shadow  ; 
in  the  second,  the  sweet  still  light  of  a  full 
moon  rests  on  the  whole  landscape.  The 
second  has  no  such  Dantesque  pictures  as  the 
Man  in  the  Cage — no  such  Homeric  contest 
as  that  with  Apollyon — no  such  romantic 
episode  as  that  of  Giant  Despair — no  such 
exquisite  satiric  sketch  as  that  of  Talkative 
— no  such  happily  conceived  series  of  ad¬ 
venturers  as  those  of  Faithful — no  one  char¬ 
acter  so  well  sustained  as  Ignorance,  and  no 
one  death  scene  like  that  of  Christian  and 
Hopeful.  The  gloss,  too,  is  in  some  measure 
off  the  subject,  and  the  road  has  not  quite 
1  the  same  freshness  of  glory. 
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But  then,  in  the  second  part,  there  is  the 
matchless  female  character  of  Mercy  ;  there 
are  the  boys,  dear  little  fellows,  diversifying 
the  road  with  their  fine  prattle  ;  there  is  one 
rich  peep  into  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the 
City  of  Destruction,  where  Mrs.  Timorous, 
Lady  Bats-Eyes,  &c.,  play  their  parts  ;  there 
is  that  jewel  of  a  man  Mr.  Brisk ;  there  is 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  shown  in  a  new 
and  more  congenial  light,  with  a  boy  resting 
and  singing  on  that  lonely  sward,  where  erst 
Apollyon  had  spread  his  dragon  wings  ;  there 
is  the  gradual  gathering  in  of  tributary  pil¬ 
grims  to  swell  the  general  current,  which  at 
last  fords  the  black  river  ;  there  are  old 
Honest  and  Valiant-for-Trulh — there  is  the 
storming  of  Doubling  Castle,  and  there  is 
the  characteristic  passage  of  each  pilgrim 
through  the  waters,  especially  that  of  Much- 
afraid,  who  goes  over  singing,  but  no  one 
could  tell  the  words  of  her  song,  fur  it  is  the 
language  of  the  spirit>world,  already  trem¬ 
bling  on  her  dying  tongue.  It  is  wonderful 
how  Bunyan  has  passed  over  the  same  road 
twice  without  in  one  instance  repeating  or 
imitating  himself,  but  pouring  out,  at  every 
turning,  from  his  overflowing  invention,  new 
incidents,  new  characters,  new  meaning,  and 
new  life.  In  the  "Odyssey,”  Homer  has 
changed  the  scene,  the  hero,  the  mode  of 
life,  perhaps  the  age,  and  thus  easily  secured 
variety  to  his  second  work.  Bunyan  has 
dared,  in  both  his  parts,  the  difficulties  of 
the  same  scene  of  similar  characters,  and  a 
similar  moral,  and  has  not  dared  them  in 
vain. 

In  those  works  allegory  came  to  its  cul¬ 
mination,  and  has  since  declined.  We  have 
had  no  great  work  in  this  style  since.  The 
best  allegories  of  later  days  have  been  the 
short  papers  of  Addison,  who  has  caught 
much  of  Bunyan's  spirit,  and  of  his  simplicity 
of  style,  and  has  added  a  quiet  mellowness 
of  coloring  all  his  own.  Johnson’s  are  in 
general  too  turgid  and  labored  ;  his  best 
thing  of  this  sort,  "  the  Vultures,”  is  rather  a 
fable  than  an  allegory.  The  express  imita¬ 
tions  of  Bunyan  (with  the  exception  of  the 
history  of  Tender- Conscience,  which  is  very 
interesting,  and  has  one  splendid  description, 
that  of  the  Cave  of  Contemplation)  are  con¬ 
temptible. 

Bulwer  has  some  forcible  allegories  in  the 
"  Student ;”  Edgar  Poe  has  left  one  or  two 
striking,  almost  sublime,  dreams  of  a  mysti¬ 
cal  description.  And  there  are  many  others, 
we  believe,  scattered  through  our  period¬ 
ical  literature.  But  we  think  that  the  time 
has  nearly  arrived  for  a  new  allegory 
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adapted  to  the  age,  and  expressing  the 
deep  cravings,  wild  wanderings,  peculiar 
temptations,  and  only  possible  resting-place 
of  sincere  religious  thinkers  at  present.  Such 
an  allegory,  if  thoroughly  well  executed, 
would  do  more  than  many  elaborate  treatises 
to  show  us  our  present  state  of  progress, 
would  say  things  which  formal  statement 
could  not  say,  would  dart  a  broad  light  upon 
some  of  the  dark  and  difficult  places  of  our 
present  road,  would  turn  our  perplexities, 
our  uncertainties,  and  divine  despairs  into 
beauty,  our  groanings,  that  cannot  be  uttered, 
into  music,  and  if  it  did  not  calm,  might 
brighten  the  waves  of  our  tempest-tost  era. 
The  hour  is  well  nigh  come  for  such  a  work, 
but  where  is  the  man  ? 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  heartily 
welcome  the  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Works  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  republications  of  the  day, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  out 
reflects  great  credit  both  on  its  publisher 
and  editor.  It  is  "  got  up  ”  in  handsome 
style,  with  numerous  embellishments,  and  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  readers.  The  editorship,  moreover,  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  gentleman,  whose  pro¬ 
found  attachment  to  Bunyan,  and  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  previous  editions 
of  bis  works,  pre-eminently  qualify  him  for 
the  task.  No  doubt  will  be  entertained  on 
this  point  by  any  one  acquainted  with  his 
edition  of  the  "  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

"  An  ardent  admiration,”  he  tells  us,  “  of  all 
Bunyan’s  works  led  me  to  collect  the  earliest  edi¬ 
tions,  and  I  read  with  the  highest  gratification  his 
sixty-two  treatises.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
they  have  beguiled  many  leisure  hours,  and,  at 
the  request  of  valued  friends,  I  have  agreed  to 
devote  a  few  years  of  the  decline  of  life  to  ven¬ 
ture  upon  editing  a  new  and  complete  collection 
of  these  important  works.  They  will  all  be  ac¬ 
curately  reprinted  from  the  author’s  own  editions, 
in  a  handsome  form,  with  suitable  embellishments. 
No  expense  or  labor  has  been,  or  will  be  spared, 
to  raise,  upon  a  solid  foundation,  a  lasting  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  fame  of  John  Bunyan,  and  to  render 
it  worthy  of  his  memory ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  poor.  Every  trea¬ 
tise  will  be  accompanied  with  an  introduction  and 
notes.  All  obsolete  words,  or  ancient  customs, 
will  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated.” 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  work 
should  have  been  reserved  to  our  day.  The 
great  popularity  of  Bunyan  would  have  led 
us  to  expect  the  early  appearance  of  a  uni¬ 
form  edition  of  his  works :  but  their  home¬ 
ly  style,  combined  with  the  absurd  prejudices 
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entertamed  respecting  him  as  an  illiterate 
preacher,  operated  against  their  general  ac¬ 
ceptance,  while  the  difficulties  which  arose 
on  the  score  of  copyright  delayed  their 
publication,  until  original  editions  became 
so  rare  as  to  escape  the  most  diligent 
research.  It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Offer  that  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion  four 
treatises  which  have  never  appeared  in  any 
former  collection  of  the  works  of  our  great 
allegorist. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bunyan  an  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  and  publish  his  complete 
works,  by  his  friends  Doe,  Wilson,  and 
Chandles ;  but  the  question  of  copyright 
prevented  the  completion  of  their  design, 
and  the  first  volume,  therefore,  containing 
twenty-two  treatises,  alone  appeared  in  1692. 
A  second  edition,  in  two  volumes  folio,  com¬ 
prising  forty-seven  treatises,  was  published 
m  1737  ;  and  a  third,  in  1767-8,  containing 
forty- nine  pieces,  with  a  hearty  recommen¬ 
dation  by  George  Whitefield.  Various  other 
editions  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  until, 
in  1784,  Mr.  Alexander  Hope  published  a 
more  complete  collection  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors. 

Mr.  Offer  has  prepared  himself  for  his 
work  with  most  exemplary  diligence.  His 
researches  have  been  unwearied.  Nothing 
has  been  neglected  which  could  throw  light 
on  the  history  and  opinions  of  Bunyan,  or  aid 


in  restoring  bis  text  to  its  original  purity. 
Labor  which  most  would  deem  wearisome — 
the  very  drudgery  of  literature — has  been 
submitted  to,  in  order  that  his  hero  might 
appear  in  proper  style  before  the  public. 
His  pains-taking  has  been  well  rewarded, 
and  we  thank  him — honestly  and  warntly — 
for  the  service  be  has  rendered.  An  introduc¬ 
tion  to  each  treatise  is  furnished,  “  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  originally  published,  with  its 
design,  and  meth^  of  treating  the  subject.” 
The  table  of  contents  is  also  furnished  with 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  works,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  volume,  a  general  index 
will  be  supplied. 

The  edition  is  issued  in  parts,  and  U  ex¬ 
pected  to  consist  of  about  twenty-two,  price 
two  shillings  each.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  are  now  before  us ;  and  the  third, 
containing  Bunyan’s  "  Allegorical  Works,”  is 
in  the  course  of  publication.  On  its  appear¬ 
ance,  we  shall  again  call  attention  to  this  edi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  meantime,  recommend  it 
most  cordially  to  our  readers.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  the  standard  edition,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  to  be  so.  Should  it  be  the  means — 
as  we  hope  it  will — of  attracting  more  gene¬ 
ral  and  studious  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Bunyan,  it  will  confer  a  benefit  on  our  age 
and  nation  not  easily  surpassed. 


Coffee. — A  paper  read,  a  month  or  twosince, 
before  the  London  Statistical  Society,  gives 
the  following  probable  estimate  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  coffee  produced  in  every  part  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  : 

“  Brazil,  176,000,000  lbs. ;  Java,  124,000,- 
000  lbs.;  the  Phillipines,  3,000,000  lbs.; 
Celebes,  1,000,000  lbs.;  Arabia,  3,000,000 
lbs. ;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  30,000,000  lbs. ; 
Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabella,  35,000,000 
lbs. ;  British  West  Indies,  8,000,000  lbs. ; 
French  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  2,000,000 
lbs. ;  Malabar  and  Mysore,  5,000,000  lbs. ; 
St.  Domingo,  35,000,000  lbs,;  Ceylon,  40,- 
000,000  lbs.  ;  Sumatra,  5,000,000  lbs. ; 
Costa  Rica,  9,000,000  lbs. ;  showing  a  total 
of  476,000,000  lbs.,  which,  estimated  in  Eu¬ 
rope  at  50s.  per  cwt.,  would  exceed  the  value 
of  £10,000,000 ;  and  supposing  300,000,000 
lbs.  only  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  3d.  per 


lb.,  it  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the  various 
European  governments  of  £3,700,000,  with 
a  prime  cost  to  the  consumer  of  £13,700,000, 
while  the  additional  expense  of  transport  and 
wholesale  and  retail  profits  would  raise  the 
actual  price  paid  by  theconsumer  to£20,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  whole  476,000,000 
lbs.,  if  exported  by  sea,  would  require  for 
its  conveyance  214,289  tons  of  shipping,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  transhipment,  which  is  very  fre¬ 
quent  ;  and  the  freight,  at  £2  10s.  per  ton 
would  amount  to  more  than  £530,000.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1 850, 
was  31,226,840  lbs.,  or  ri3  lb.  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  as  compared  with  that  of  tea  to  be  less 
than  one-half,  while  in  America  the  quantity 
of  coffee  consumed  was  four  times  that  of 
tea. — Athejuxum. 
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LIVES  OF  JOHN  STUNNING, 

BT  j.  jumbkll; 

AND  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SMITH, 


BT  ISRAEL  BEKOKI,  M.  F. 


To  THE  Editor. 

My  dear  Sir — You  will  doubtless  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  few  months  ago  1  had  the  honor  to 
be  appointed  to  the  proud  position  of  “  our 
own  Reviewer.”  I  must  frankly  confess,  that, 
when  first  placed  on  that  giddy  eminence,  I 
was  tempted  by  my  vanity  to  mention  the 
fact  in  several  clubs  and  coteries  which  I 
frequent.  I  have  learned  bitterly  to  repent 
my  rashness.  Since  that  fatal  hour  my 
privacy  has  been  invaded,  my  peace  of  mind 
disturbed.  No  rest  “from  mom  to  dewy 
eve  ”  has  there  been  for  “  the  tintinnabulary 
appendages  of  my  ligneous  barricado.”  I 
have  been  called  on  by  authors  great  and 
small — the  latter  class  preponderating — some 
of  whom  have  brought  me  books  that  they 
have  just  published,— others  those  which 
they  long  ago  published, — others,  again, 
manuscripts  which  they  intend  to  publish, — 
and  one  and  all  have  modestly  requested  me 
to  “  give  a  favorable  notice  ”  of  their  past, 
present,  and  future  performances.  Many 
have  flattered,  a  few  have  attempted  to  bribe, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten 
me.  I  have  very  strong  suspicions  that  a 
young  man,  with  a  wild  eye,  pale  complexion, 
long  hair,  and  a  pointed  beard,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled, 
“  Bosom-buds  and  Heart-blossoms  ”  is  now 
the  victim  of  a  monomania,  which  may  tempt 
him  to  shoot  me.  My  house  must  be 
increased  to  the  size  of  the  British  Museum 
or  Bodleian,  if  books  continue  to  pour  in  at 
the  rate  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  have 
received  translations  from  more  languages 
than  were  spoken  under  the  tower  of  Babel 
— travels  in  all  countries,  known  and  unknown 
— treatises  on  all  the  “  ologies  ”  and  “  atomies” 
— German  metaphysics  and  French  novels — 
Sermons,  high-Church,  low-Church,  broad- 
Church,  slow-Churcb,  and  no-Church;  Pam¬ 


phlets  political,  polemical,  and  practical ; 
comedies  that  are  sadly  serious,  and  tragedies 
more  laughter-moving  than  farce.  But  the 
waste  of  my  own  time,  and  the  danger  to 
my  own  life,  are  not  the  least  among 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  office.  My  domes¬ 
tic  happiness  is  gone  for  ever!  There  has 
not  been  a  pudding  made  or  a  stocking  darn¬ 
ed  since  my  critical  career  commenced.  My 
shirts  are  buttonless ;  and  at  the  moment  1 
write,  my  wife  is  weeping  in  her  bedroom 
over  the  third  volume  of  a  romance  full  of 
fine  startling  impossibilities,  and  my  daughter 
making  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Fudge,  “  On  the  duly  and  privileges 
of  crossing  yourself  {and  everybody  else) 
whenever  you  may  feel  so  inclined.” 

You  may  imagine,  amidst  this  never-ceas¬ 
ing  arrival  of  books  and  their  authors,  I  have 
had  little  leisure  to  fulfil  my  engagements  to 
yourself.  I  have,  nevertheless,  stolen  from 
my  hours  of  rest  some  time  in  which  to  notice 
briefly  the  latest  works  of  two  authors  who 
have  not  called  on  me,  whose  careers  are  in¬ 
teresting,  and  whose  present  utterances  have 
attracted  general  public  attention.  They  are, 

JOHN  STUNNING : 

A  Psychological  Biography, 

BT  JERUAN  JUMBELL,  ESQ.  : 

and — 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SMITH, 

An  Historical  History, 

BT  ISRAEL  BENONI,  H.  P. 

Now,  as  introductory  to  a  critique  on  these 
two  Works,  it  would  be  a  very  “  correct 
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thing,"  and  certainly  not  without  precedent, 
to  quote  the  celebrated  maxim  that  "  History 
is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example a  re¬ 
mark  usually  attributed  by  its  second  and 
third  hand  quoters  to  Bolingbroke,  but  in 
reality  borrowed  by  his  lordship,  and  with 
acknowledgment,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus.  1  may  however,  perhaps,  be  per¬ 
mitted,  without  expounding  this  trite  obser¬ 
vation,  to  give  some  account  of  our  two 
biographers,  and  their  writings.  Mr.  J. 
Jumbell  is  one  of  the  best  known,  if  notone 
of  the  most  famous  authors,  of  the  day.  He 
may  be  described  as  belonging  to  tbe“  Hy¬ 
per  -Scotch  -  German  -  high  -  intellectual  -  anti- 
everything  school.  He  is  original  almost 
to  inspiration,  and  eccentric  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness.  As  a  writer  he  is 
eloquent  and  earnest ;  as  a  teacher  unsys¬ 
tematic  and  unsound.  His  exact  place  in 
contemporaneous  literature  it  is  difficult  to  fix. 
He  is,  perhaps,  a  semi- religious,  semi-infidel, 
semi  political,  semi-metaphysical,  semi-bistor. 
ical,  semi-critical,  rhapsodical  essayist — the 
prose- prophet  leader  of  the  Oermanesque 
cloud  .compelling  class  of  thinkers.  He  has 
made  audacious  innovations  on  our  land's 
lan|ruage,  which  must  grieve  the  ghosts  of 
Swift  and  Addison,  while,  could  we  summon 
from  the  vasty  deep  the  shade  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  it  would  with  thin  voice  settle  the  matter. 
Sir,  the  man’s  an  idiot.”  Mr.  Jumbell  is 
the  author  of  very  many  and  heterogeneous 
books.  They  may  be  said  to  be  “  de  omni¬ 
bus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.”  He  has 
played  the  part  of  resurrectionist  to  a  great 
regicide — penned  a  long  rhapsody  on  a  great 
revolution — abused  our  aristocracy — lauded 
the  middle  ages — deified  brute-force,  and 
written  pamphlets  which  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  comprehend.  Earlier  in  his 
career  he  contributed  to  the  “  Censura  Tri- 
mestrU,”  or  Blue  Review,  a  series  of  articles, 
which  he  afterwards  republished,  and  which 
of  all  his  works  I  have  read  with  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure,  but  which,  because  free  from 
his  usual  monstrosities  of  style,  he  is  wont 
to  speak  slightingly  of  “  as  my  grandmother’s 
English."  His  last  lucubration  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  his  mental  progress,  and  proves 
that,  however  he  may  have  been  hitherto 
restrained  by  doubt  or  caution,  he  has  now 
become  so  wise  and  courageous  as  to  attack 
all  creeds  and  formularies,  and  almost  in  as 
many  words  to  declare  that  he  is  a  believer 
in  all  unbelief.  The  book,  though  professing 
to  trace  the  career  of  another,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  aulo- biographical.  It  might,  perhaps, 


be  called  "  Quorum  pars  magna  fui ;"  or  a 
work  to  my  own  praise  and  glory,  and  shows 
very  clearly  the  importance  of  a  man  to  him¬ 
self. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  life  of  John 
Stunning  has  been  written.  A  dignitary  ol 
the  Church,  whose  orthodoxy  has  been  un¬ 
justly  suspected,  and  whose  orthography  has 
been  justly  censured,  published  the  remains 
of  this  gifted  young  man,  and  prefaced  them 
with  a  memoir  which  subjected  its  author  to 
the  merciful  revilings  of  certain  meek  men 
who  write  for  Religious  Newspapers.  The 
fault  of  that  memoir  was  that  it  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  metaphysical  sad-dog,  with  a 
theological  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  and  this, 
Mr.  Jumbell  would  tell  us,  is  a  false  and  inade¬ 
quate  view  of  the  man.  We  will,  however, 
without  further  remark  give  in  our  native 
tongue,  not  in  Mr.  Jumbell’s  Germanesque, 
the  principal  incidents  in  Stunning’s  life, — a 
career,  you  will,  my  dear  sir,  observe  to  be  so 
extraordinary,  so  chequered  with  adventure, 
so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  as  to  merit 
two  biographies.  J.  S.  was  the  son  of  bis 
parents.  He  was  burn,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  singular,  he  died.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  baptized  ;  that 
he  wore  pinafores  until  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  breeches ;  that  he  went  to  school. 
We  know  that  he  proceeded  thence  to  Col¬ 
lege,  whence,  with  some  degree  of  coolness, 
he  departed  without  taking  any  degree.  He 
was  a  great  light  at  **  the  Shout-and-Stam- 
mer  Debating  Club,”  where  he  astonished 
“  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  toga- 
tarn,"  which  may  be  interpreted  the  “  Pusey- 
ite  Dons  and  the  Undergraduates,”  by  his 
daring  radicalism.  He  next  resided  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  be  made  several  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  to  light  literature.  He  was  the  foun¬ 
der  of  a  society  afterwards  called  “  the 
Stunning  Club.”  This  was  a  kind  of  free- 
and-easy  for  embryo  archdeacons,  M.  P.s, 
and  authors,  where  these  great  men  were 
used  to  discuss  various  topics,  and  gracefully 
unbend  in  free  social  intercourse  as  they 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  drank  the 
beer  of  contentment.  It  has,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  practices  into  which  they 
fell,  and  the  dangerous  opinions  there  pro¬ 
mulgated,  been  suppressed  by  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  by  some  suspected  that  the  Bet¬ 
ting-offices  and  Casinos,  which  now  spring 
up  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis,  were 
there  first  projected. 

But  to  return  to  Stunning.  After  he  had 
published  a  novel,  which  fell  dead  from  the 
press,  and  some  poems  which  nobody  read, 
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he  embarked  in  an  insane  political  project,  in 
which,  though  he  did  not,  he  deServed  to 
have  lost  his  life.  He  married — wandered 
about  in  search  of  health, — seems  to  have 
walked,  talked,  slept,  ate,  and  drank  very 
much  like  other  people — and  finally  took  or¬ 
ders  in  the  Church  of  Elngland.  He  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  bis  biographer  as  brilliant  in  con¬ 
versation  ;  though  not  one  humorous  or 
witty  saying  of  his  is  recorded.  These  very 
possibly  may  have  been  designedly  suppress¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  Mr.  Jumbell  threatens  the  world 
with  some  posthumous  poetry  of  Mr.  Stun¬ 
ning’s,  he  may,  perhaps,  also  edit  his  jokes. 
A  supplement  to  Joe  Miller  is  a  desideratum  in 
literature.  On  Mr.  Stunning’s,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  objecting  that  some  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jumbell’s  was  Pantheism,  Mr.  J.,  with  his 
accustomed  humor,  replied,  “  What  if  it  were 
Poltheism  ?”  This,  as  of  course  it  was  high¬ 
ly  calculated  to  do,  much  amused  Stunning, 
and  his  appreciation  of  it  shows  that  he  had 
indeed  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  appears  to  have  been  orthodox  enough 
until  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
philosopher  of  Chepsea.  This  great  man  was 
so  kind  as  to  assist  Stunning  in  shaking  off 
creeds  and  formularies  as  improper  checks  on 
mental  independence.  It  is,  nevertheless,  my 
firm  conviction,  that  in  spite  of  these  aids  to 
intellectual  emancipation,  J.  Stunning  died, 
as  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  he  had 
lived,  a  sincere  Christian.  Besides  the  un¬ 
read  Romance  and  Poetries,  he  was  an  occa¬ 
sional  contributor  to  the  “  Slow  and  Steady 
Review,”  and  also  to  the  “  Free  and  Foreign- 
thinking  Quarterly.” 

In  these  articles  of  his  there  is  a  manifest 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Jumbell,  which 
may  account  for  the  philosopher’s  warm  ad- 
irirationof  the  young  man.  You  must  have 
observed,  my  dear  sir,  what  a  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  on  literature  this  system  of  servile  imi¬ 
tation  is  exercising.  Certain  small  authors, 
now-a-days,  out- Jumbell  Jumbell  in  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  expression.  With  them  all  adjectives 
may  be  used  in  the  superlative  degree. 
Everything  is  “  world-wide,”  every  German 
is  a  Heaven-sent  "  great-thinker,”  or  a  pro¬ 
phet,  or  a  priest,  or  something  of  the  sort ; 
and  such  compound  substantives  as  “  time- 
heights,”  *'  fame-temples,”  &c.,  meet  the 
reader  in  every  page  of  their  mystic  volumes. 
So  much  for  the  iervum  pecua,  who  worship 
and  imitate  the  great  thinker.  One  more 
remark  on  the  book  itself.  I  have  been  asked 
by  many  friends,  in  whose  sound  judgment 
and  good  sense  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
— “Why  was  this  life  ever  published  at  all? 


Did  Stunning  write,  say,  or  do  anything 
which  very  many  other  clever  young  men 
have  not  written,  said,  and  done?  What 
demand  for  such  a  book  was  made  by  the 
public  ?  What  disappointment  would  have 
been  manifested  had  it  never  appeared?” 
But  in  this  enlightened  age  of  discussion, 
common  sense  is  the  virtue  of  the  slow  and 
the  seedy.  Away  with  it!  There  is  a  laudable 
desire  to  know  everything  about  everybody, 
which  must  be  indulged,  and  a  craving  after 
originality,  which,  however  morbid,  must  be 
satisfied  by  the  great  thinkers. 

I  dismiss  the  work  with  this  general  and 
guarded  criticism,  that  the  book  would  have 
been  better  had  the  author  taken  more  pains. 

I  must  now  notice  with  brevity  the  “  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Smith.”  This  book  I  would 
fain  speak  gently  of ;  it  has  been  so  roughly 
handled  by  some  of  the  Reviews.  It  presents, 
in  some  respects,  a  very  strong  and  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  lucubration  of  Philosopher 
Jumbell.  Though  the  author  was  one  of  the 
chief  personages  in  the  scenes  described,  he 
is  never  egotistical,  and  its  tone  is  so  modest 
and  good-natured  that,  had  it  been  published 
anonymously,  we  should  have  been  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  whom  to  affiliate  this  progeny 
of  the  brain.  Israel  Benoni,  its  brilliant  au¬ 
thor,  has  hitherto  been  so  addicted  to  saying 
savage  things,  and  is  so  justly  famous  as  a 
writer  and  speaker  of  the  smash  and  spatter 
style,  that  on  this  occasion  his  tameness  is 
shocking  to  me.  He  is,  however,  now  in  a 
position  in  which  it  is  somewhat  important  to 
be  popular.  He  has  in  his  orations  quite 
abandoned  those  “Sadler’s  Wells  sarcasms 
and  melodramatic  malignities,”  with  which 
he  used  to  assail  his  antagonists,  and  in  this 
work  has  entirely  laid  aside  that  unwary 
pleasantry  which  kept  friend  and  foe  alike  in 
alarm,  and  waxed  so  sweetly  amiable  on  a 
sudden,  that  almost  any  one  who  consults 
the  book  will  hear  something  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  fervor  of 
youth  urged  him,  as  it  did  Horace,  in  celerea 
iamboa,  he  published  anonymously  “  the 
Epistles  of  Funny-head.”  They  were  a  dash¬ 
ing  imitation  of  Junius’s  letters;  but  with 
just  this  difference — that  they  were  more 
scnrrilous  and  less  witty. 

In  these  Epistles  he  lampooned  every 
public  man  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of 
a  chosen  few,  whom  he  flattered  in  terms  of 
fulsome  adulation.  Among  the  grateful  re¬ 
cipients  of  his  panegyric  was  Sir  Magnus 
Grand.  Mr.  Benoni  had  launched  his  politi¬ 
cal  cock-boat  under  different  auspices,  but  he 
for  many  years  showed  a  strong  disposition 
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to  attach  himaelf  to  the  party,  if  not  the  cabi* 
net,  of  the  great  Cotton  Baronet.  Now, 
though  Sir  Magnus  had,  according  to  Mr. 
B.,  **a  dangerous  sympathy  Hith  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  others,"  he  evinced  no  desire  to 
adopt  the  theories  of  Mr.  Benoni.  The  mind 
of  this  practical  statesman  shrank  from  prob¬ 
lems  of  political  economy,  propounded  in 
three  volumned  Romances,  in  which  a  chief 
personage  is  a  Jew  millionaire,  who  is  om¬ 
niscient,  if  not  omnipotent,  and  in  which  real 
live  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be  met 
this  season  at  balls  in  Belgravia,  are  carica- 
tureJ  without,  of  course,  any  violation  of 
taste  or  good  feeling.  It  was  said  of  two  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  that  one  painted  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  another  as  they 
were.  Mr.  Benoni  has  eclipsed  them  both, 
for  he  has  painted  men  as  they  cannot  be, 
which  is  going  a  step  farther,  either  in  the 
right  or  the  wrong  direction. 

Sir  Magnus  liv^  to  feel  the  lash  of  the  man 
whose  services  he  had  not  accepted.  The 
rejected  friend  became  the  successful  foe,  and 
Mr.  Benoni  at  length  vanquished  Sir  Magnus 
in  the  very  place  where  he  had  so  long  reign¬ 
ed  supreme.  The  progress  of  that  victorious 
struggle  is  the  main  subject  of  the  historical 
history.  He  has  handed  down  to  posterity 
the  character  of  the  Baronet-leader  in  sen¬ 
tences  which  will  never  be  forgotten.  They 
form  part  of  the  book  whose  faults  and 
merits  it  is  my  duty  to  mention. 

Its  good  points  undoubtedly  are,  that  it  is 
good-natured  and  candid  throughout,  in  style 
excellent,  and  dishgured  by  no  Jumbellite 
imitations  or  extravagances.  It  is  pure,  racy, 
idiomatic  English. 

Its  faults  are  that  it  is  over  long — too 
minute  in  details  of  Parliamentary  transactions 
— and  that  it  introduces,  at  least,  one  of  the 


three-Tolumned  romance  theories,  which,  I 
hoped,  had  died  simultaneously  with  the  sar¬ 
casms.  It  is  presented  here  with  a  show  of 
seriousness  and  argument  in  a  more  matured 
and  noxious  form  of  error.  Mr.  Benoni  being 
himself  of  the  Hebro-Caucasian  race,  and 
having,  notwithstanding  a  few  failures  (I 
wont  mention  the  thundering  epic  with  its 
more  thundering  preface,)  a  very  firm  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  abilities,  appears  to  think 
that,  because  inspiration  was  given  to  some 
of  his  race  who  were  to  be  the  vehicles  of 
truth  to  the  world — that  inspiration  lasted 
among  them,  and  that  all  of  the  Jew  family 
are  Heaven-sent  statesmen.  Heaven-taught 
artists,  writer8,.speakers,  dec.  Indeed,  I  am 
afraid  he  may  imagine  that  he  is  himself  un¬ 
der  a  divine  afflatus  when  he  is  setting  the 
House  on  a  roar  by  the  sallies  of  his  wit  and 
fancy. 

My  uncle,  who  was  a  quiet  orthodox 
clergyman,  not  prone  to  dogmatize,  informed 
me  that  he  thought  the  Hebro-Caucasian 
chapter  blasphemous,  and  upon  a  careful 
review  of  it  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  B.  is  as  much  attached  to  races,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  as  the  noble  subject  of 
his  memoir. 

The  book  is  too  much  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  debates.  A  facetious  friend  made 
the  following  conundrum  on  it,  which  you 
will  agree  with  me  is  very  bad.  Why  is  Be- 
noni's  a  successful  work  ?  Because  it’s  en¬ 
tirely  anstcered  (Hansard.) 

I  can  only  recommend  that  the  next  edition 
be  curtailed,  and  that  when  next  Mr.  Benoni 
favors  the  world  with  a  book,  he  will  not  be 
less  brilliant,  quite  as  amiable,  and  more  or¬ 
thodox. 

The  knocker  is  going,  and  so  am  I, 

Your  afflicted  Correspondent. 


Siamese  Royalty. — The  reigning  monarch 
of  Siam,  who  is  in  his  48th  year,  at  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  his  council  and  of  the 
heads  of  the  nobility,  has  entered  into  the 
marriage  state,  with  the  view  of  continuing 
the  succession  in  the  royal  line.  The  prin¬ 
cess  chosen  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
late  kin^,  and  is  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
She  rejoices  in  the  high,  and,  to  European 
ears,  singular  sounding  names,  Chaufa  Somo- 
nass  Wadduanawaddi.  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendor  on  the  2d  of 


January,  when  her  name  was  changed  to 
Phraong  Chow  Somanat  W^athanawasi,  and 
she  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  queen  con¬ 
sort,  or  barthaparicharik,  which  being  inter¬ 
preted  means  “  a  favorite  wife  taking  care 
of  the  royal  feet.”  The  event  is  duly 
chronicled,  and  the  particular  ceremonies 
used  on  the  occasion  are  narrated,  by  the 
king’s  direction,  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  pro¬ 
clamation,  printed  in  Elnglish  at  the  royal 
press,  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Amarity, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  king. 
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In  1804,  Napoleon  created  eighteen  new 
marshals  of  France.  In  1851,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  and  the  sole  survivor  of  them  followed 
his  comrades  to  the  tomb,  thirty-six  years  af¬ 
ter  his  last  battle,  and  thirty  after  the  death 
of  his  master.  One  by  one,  (he  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  which  Waterloo  was  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  have  been  disappearing  from  the 
stage,  and  now  he  also,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  the  only  Frenchman  of  note  who 
had  played  his  part  in  it  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  is  gone.  It  would  seem  as  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  what  is  plainly  a  new 
era,  needs  were  that  the  old  one  should  en¬ 
tirely  pass  away.  On  the  2d  December,  the 
blow  was  struck  which  made  a  dictator  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  established  a  tyranny 
of  new  pretorians.  A  week  before,  on  the 
26tb  November,  had  taken  place  the  death 
of  the  old  soldier  and  statesman.  Marshal 
Soult,  with  whom  seemed  to  have  expired  at 
once  the  great  Revolution  and  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire,  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  of  July. 

Nicolas  Jean-de-Dieu  Soult  was  born  at 
St.  Amans,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn, 
in  1769,  that  climaterical  year  of  the  world 
which,  beside  him  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  produced  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand,  Wellington,  Canning  and  Scott. 
His  father  was  a  country  notary ;  his  rela¬ 
tions,  small  fanners  or  peasants.  The  lad 
early  showed  a  restless  and  even  turbulent 
disposition — so  much  so,  that  it  soon  was 
evident  he  would  do  no  good  either  behind 
the  plough  or  over  parchments.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  soldier  of  him, 
and  accordingly,  in  1786,  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  he  entered,  as  a  private,  the  regiment 
of  royal  infanUrie.  Here  he  rose  to  be  Ser¬ 
jeant.  In  1791,  he  was  made  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  grenadiers  in  the  first  battalion  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  soon  after,  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  bis  comrades,  captain  in  'the  same. 
As  such  he  served  under  Hoche  and  Jourdan 
in  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Kaiserslautern,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  at  that  of  Wissemburg.  His  con¬ 


duct  on  this  occasion,  and  in  other  combats 
on  the  frontier,  procured  him  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  staff. 
At  Fleurus  be  rallied  the  troops  of  Marceau, 
who  had  been  repulsed,  and  were  in  full  and 
disorderly  flight,  their  general  himself  having 
lost  all  self-possession.  In  1794,  being  now 
brigadier-general,  he  took  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lahn,  more  particularly  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Altenkerchen,  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing. 

The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  gave  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine — that  which  Soult  and 
men  of  his  age  and  stamp  least  desired — a 
little  repose.  But  the  infamous  assassination 
of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  having  broken 
off  the  negotiations  of  Rastadt,  hostilities  be¬ 
gan  anew,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  signalizing  himself,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1798,  against  the  Archduke  Charles,  at  the 
village  of  Ostroch.  He  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  as  much  good  generalship  as  he  did 
personal  intrepidity. 

In  1798,  Soult  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division;  and  the  following 
year  he  made  the  campaign  of  Switzerland 
under  Massena,  in  which  he  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  successes  of  Zurich  by  a  bold 
movement,  which  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  Austrians  with  the  Russians.  The  year 
following,  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt  to 
find  the  fruits  of  his  former  victories  in  Italy 
all  but  lost,  little  being  left  except  Genoa. 
In  the  memorable  and  cruel  defence  of  that 
place  by  Massena,  Soult  was  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous ;  and  the  dashing  sorties  he 
made  were  uniformly  fortunate,  till  at  Monte- 
Creto  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  field  by  his  troops,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  The  victory  of  Marengo 
restored  him  to  liberty  ;  and  Massena  having 
spoken  of  him  as  a  general  ofiScer  of  the 
highest  hope,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Piedmont,  where  be  succeeded, 
by  measures  at  once  vigorous  and  prudent, 
in  crushing  some  dangerous  risings  of  the 
people. 
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After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Seult  held  a  high  command  in  the  army  that 
was  to  have  invaded  England,  but  which  did 
not,  although  the  column  at  Boulogne  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  meant  as  commemorative  of 
the  event.  Trafalgar,  where,  according  to 
Nw^leon  in  the  “  Moniteur,”  the  French 
“  hist  a  few  ships  in  the  storm,”  having  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  his  fond  dream  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  Channel,  the  army  collected  on  the 
northern  shores  of  France  made  that  won¬ 
derful  march  which  ended  at  Austerlitz  as 
regards  victory,  and  at  Vienna  as  regards 
aim.  Sonlt,  at  Austerlitz,  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  French,  and  displayed  mili¬ 
tary  genius  of  the  highest  order.  On  no 
other  occasion,  indeed,  were  his  originality 
and  peculiar  qualities  as  a  general  brought 
more  prominently  into  action,  and  placed  in 
a  more  brilliant  light.  The  dogged  obstinacy 
with  which  he  maintained  a  doubtful  6gbt 
for  three  hours,  the  discernment  with  which 
he  saw  when  the  decisive  moment  was  come, 
and  the  amazing  promptitude  with  which  he 
seized  on  it,  with  the  tremendous  and  final 
attack  he  made  on  the  Russians  as  they  were 
crossing  the  frozen  lake,  showed  abundantly 
what  his  abilities  as  a  great  captain  were, 
and  extorted  from  Napmeon  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle  such  compliments  as  that  jeal¬ 
ous  chief  rarely  could  bring  himself  to  be¬ 
stow.  “  Marshal,”  said  he  to  his  lieutenant, 
“  you  are  the  first  manoeuvrer  in  the  world  !” 

Ask  Marshal  Soull,”  was  the  reply  to  some 
aides-de-camp  who  came  for  orders ;  **  it  is 
Soult  who  directs  and  leads  the  battle.” 

On  the  consequent  occupation  of  Vienna, 
Soult  was  appointed  governor  of  that  capi¬ 
tal.  Napoleon  authorized  him  to  raise  for 
his  private  purse  a  contribution  of  a  million 
of  francs  (£40,000.)  He  declined  doing  so, 
saying  that  services  such  as  his  were  not  to 
be  paid  in  gold — a  noble  feeling,  which  un¬ 
fortunately  did  not  long  last.  As  yet,  the 
stem  simplicity,  the  self-denial,  and  the  dis¬ 
interestedness  which  distinguished  the  early 
soldiers  of  the  republic  had  not  by  any 
means  disappeared;  and  Soult  showed  on 
this  occasion  that  he  had  served  under  lloche, 
and  had  been  the  companion  of  Marceau. 
We  shall  presently  see  bow  rapidly  a  change 
was  effected.  How  could  it  well  be  other¬ 
wise?  When  Napoleon  was  pillaging  and 
plundering  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  but  na¬ 
tural  that  his  officers  should  pillage  and  plun¬ 
der  too,  each  to  the  extent  of  his  means ; 
and,  though  there  were  not  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  amongst  them,  Soult  was  not  one 
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of  these.  His  virtue  seems  to  have  left  him 
at  Vienna. 

In  1806,  Soult  commanded  the  right  wing 
at  Jena,  and  after  the  victory  he,  with  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Murat,  pursued  the  wreck  of  the 
Prussian  army  under  Blucher  to  the  town  of 
Ltibeck.  Here  Blucher  made  a  stand,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  involve  the  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  in  bis  own  ruin.  He 
was  driven  out  with  great  loss,  and  Lttbeck 
was  sacked  for  three  days. 

In  the  Polish  campaign  of  1807,  Soult 
had  important  commands  at  Pultusk  and 
Eylau.  At  the  latter  battle,  which  was  real¬ 
ly  a  drawn  one,  he  advised  Napoleon  to  en¬ 
camp  for  the  night  on  the  field.  This  coun¬ 
sel  being  followed,  and  the  Russians  retreat¬ 
ing,  the  honor  of  that  bloody  day  was  secured 
to  the  French. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Soult  was  created 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  now  at  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  of  his  fortunes  as  a  soldier, 
for,  though  be  repeatedly  afterwards  gave 
proof  of  the  highest  military  genius,  and 
though  he  gained  not  a  few  brilliant  succes¬ 
ses,  all  his  efforts  were  unable  to  cope  with 
circumstances,  and  great  reverses  always 
followed  partial  advantages.  He  was  sent 
into  the  Peninsula,  and  there,  almost  without 
interruption,  he  commanded  till  1814. 

The  state  of  Spain  had  alarmed  Napoleon, 
and  with  reason,  though  he  certainly  little 
foresaw  that  it  was  from  that  country  should 
emanate  the  causes  of  his  final  ruin  and 
downfall,  and  that  the  war  he  had  there  so 
iniquitously  provoked  should  thenceforth 
have  the  effect  of  paralysing  the  freedom  of 
all  his  operations  elsewhere.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  bad  sufficient  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  :  there  was  a  British  army  in  the 
Penisula,  Dupont’s  division  had  laid  down  its 
arms  at  Baylen,  Joseph  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Madrid.  Accordingly  Napoleon  ap¬ 
peared  himself  on  the  scene  for  a  moment : 
the  French  were  everywhere  successful,  Bur¬ 
gos  was  taken,  Santander  occupied,  and  the 
Spanish  army  of  Estremadura  was  routed  at 
Ileynosa.  On  this,  Napoleon,  flattering  him¬ 
self  that  all  was  finished,  or  nearly  so,  left 
Soult  to  consolidate  the  conquest,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France. 

The  first  thing  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
enjoined  to  do,  was  “  to  drive  the  leopards 
into  the  sea.”  We  need  not  dwell  upon  Sir 
John  Moore’s  disastrous  retreat,  nor  upon 
the  noble  way  in  which  the  honor  of  British 
arms  was  vindicated  at  Corunna.  We  shall 
only  note  the  fact,  that  the  French  claim  the 
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battle  as  a  victory,  on  the  ground  that  the 
British  troops  embarked  after  it,  as  if  the 
whole  object  of  the  retreat  liad  not  been  to 
embark,  as  if  the  hopes  of  the  French  had 
not  been  to  prevent  their  embarking,  and  to 
force  them  to  a  surrender,  and  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  efiForts  of  the  French,  the  British  did 
not  carry  their  point,  and  succeed  in  em¬ 
barking.  We  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
Soult,  notice  the  fact,  that  he  very  worthily, 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  a  little  vanity  in 
the  matter,  raised  a  monument  at  Corunna  to 
Sir  John  Moore’s  memory. 

Soult  now  (1809)  entered  Portugal,  in 
pursuance  of  his  instructions,  and  took 
Oporto,  after  an  immense  slaughter  of  its 
defenders.  Here  his  ambition  began  to  be 
busy.  The  fortunes  of  Bernadotte  and 
Murat  were  before  bis  eyes,  and  he  thought 
that  he  too  might  be  a  king.  Nicolas  I.,  he 
thought,  would  sound  quite  as  well  as  { 
Charles-John  or  Joachim.  But  his  dream 
was  rudely  put  an  end  to  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  The  Douro  was  crossed — a  deed 
of  skill  and  daring  not  surpassed  during  the 
whole  war — in  open  day,  the  would-be  mon¬ 
arch  was  surprised  in  Oporto,  and  compelled 
to  flee  (we  use  the  expression  of  M.  Thiers) 
into  Oallicia,  with  the  loss  of  bis  artillery  ana 
baggage. 

Notwithstanding  this  reverse,  Soult  was 
so  far  from  losing  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 
that  he  was  named  by  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  appointment  being  to  put  an  end 
to  the  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  dis.sension8 
which  existed  among  the  different  generals, 
who,  as  regarded  military  rank,  bad  up  to 
that  time  been  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  choice  was  judicious ; 
and,  in  his  operations  against  the  Spaniards, 
be  justified  it  by  the  victory  of  Ocana  in 
1800,  and  bis  campaigns  of  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  years.  But  his  occupation  of  the  sunny 
Andalusia  during  that  time  was  disgraced  by 
his  exactions  and  abuse  of  power.  The  high 
principles,  of  which  he  had  given  proof  at 
Vienna,  not  quite  five  years  before,  were  now 
extinct  with  him,  S}  much  so,  that  he  not  only 
tolerated  extortion  and  plunder  on  the  part 
of  his  troops,  but  shamelessly  plundered  on 
bis  own  private  account,  and  actually  became 
the  greatest  pillager  in  the  army,  llis  splen¬ 
did  gallery  of  paintings  by  the  great  Spanish 
masters  remains  to  this  day  at  once  the  fruit 
and  evidence  of  his  robberies. 

We  cannot  go  into  details  with  regard  to 
Soult’s  mo^'ements  in  the  protracted  Spanish 
struggle.  To  do  so  would  be  to  write  a 
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general  history  of  the  whole  war.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Talavera,  he 
and  Ney  at  the  head  of  superior  forces  com¬ 
pelled  Wellington  to  retreat.  The  British 
commander,  to  cover  Lisbon,  which  was 
threatened  by  another  force  under  Massena, 
retired  behind  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  of  which  the  French  could  make 
nothing.  They  in  their  turn  retreated ;  the 
British  followed,  and  Beresford  laid  siege  to 
Badajoz.  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  place;  and  at  Albuera  was  fought  that 
battle,  which,  if  the  proportion  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  to  the  number  of  the  combat¬ 
ants  be  considered,  was  by  far  the  most 
murderous  of  modern  times.  Soult  failed  in 
his  object,  for  the  siege  was  resumed ;  but  Mar- 
mont  coming  up  with  new  forces,  the  British 
again  recrossed  the  Tagus.  Once  more,  how¬ 
ever,  they  assumed  the  ofii^nsive,  and  car¬ 
ried  everything  before  them :  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo  and  Badajoz  fell,  the  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca  was  gained  ;  but  Burgos  made  a  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance,  and  Soult  s  combinations 
obliged  his  opponents  to  fall  back  for  the 
third,  but  now  for  the  last,  time.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  momentary  gleams  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  French  had  in  reality  lost  Spain — 
the  great  defeat  of  Vittoria  was  at  hand. 
These  reverses,  however,  at  least  in  their  full 
extent,  for  he  himself  had  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Andulasia — Soult  was  not  to  see. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  veteran  French 
army  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon 
sent  for  Soult  to  aid  in  organizing  his  new 
levies — a  species  of  service  in  which  the 
marshall  pre  eminently  shone.  He  fought  at 
Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  commanding  the  centre 
in  both  battles,  the  former  being  a  drawn 
one,  and  the  other  yielding  a  very  dearly- 
bought  success. 

Napoleon  now  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain.  Wellington 
was  at  last  receiving  some  effectual  support 
from  the  natives,  his  army  was  flushed  with 
victory,  the  south-western  frontier  of  France 
was  all  but  uncovered.  Soult  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  threatened  point.  In  eight 
days  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  which  he  forti¬ 
fied,  and  then  began  a  campaign,  in  which, 
on  both  bides,  all  the  resources  of  tactics  and 
strategy  were  put  forth.  But  Soult  was 
fighting  a  desperate  and  a  losing  game :  he 
was  beaten  from  position  to  position,  the 
Pyrenees  were  crossed,  and  France  was  in¬ 
vaded.  At  Toulouse,  be  made  a  last  stand, 
in  a  position  strong  by  nature,  and  extremely 
formidable  from  the  works  he  had  thrown 
up.  He  was  driven  out  of  it,  though  only 
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after  a  terrible  combat,  in  which  the  assail¬ 
ants  suffered  much.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known,  claim  this  battle  as  a  victory,  and  to 
commemorate  it  have  erected  a  monument  on 
the  heights.  It  is  an  obelisk,  and,  as  regards 
its  materials,  a  very  characteristic  thing,  be¬ 
ing  composed  of  bricks  plastered  over.  When 
we  visited  the  scene  a  few  years  back,  the 
whited  surface  of  the  pretended  monolith  had 
peeled  off  in  some  places,  and  exposed  the 
real  nature  of  the  sorry  structure.  As  to 
what  has  been  said  al^ut  Soult’s  having 
fought  unnecessarily  at  Toulouse,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  already  aware  of  Napoleon’s  abdi¬ 
cation,  we  are  inclined  altogether  to  acquit 
him  of  such  an  atrocity.  His  character 
speaks  for  itself  in  the  matter;  he  was  of 
all  things  and  pre-eminently  a  time-server, 
and  consequently  he  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  have  done  anything  to  offend  the 
triumphing  Restoration.  It  proof  were 
wanting  otherwise,  it  would  be  abundantly 
found  in  this,  that  he  immediately  became 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bourbons,  that  be 
set  on  foot  the  sequestration  of  the  property 
of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  that  he  even 
caused  to  be  brought  before  a  court-martial 
one  of  his  old  brethren-in-arms,  Excelmans, 
for  having  written  a  warm  letter  to  Murat. 
As  the  reward,  and  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  zeal,  Louis  XVI II.  gave  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  13th  military  division,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  made  him  minister  of  war. 

But  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  On 
the  8tb  March,  1815,  Soult,  in  his  official 
capacity,  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  his  old  master  was  treated  as  an  '(ad¬ 
venturer”  and  a  "  usurper.”  In  spite,  how¬ 
ever,  of  this  strong  language,  the  king  sus¬ 
pected  and  dismissed  him :  nor  without 
reason,  for  on  the  25th  Soult  presented  him¬ 
self  to  Napoleon,  was  received  with  great 
favor,  was  named  head  of  the  staff,  and  in 
this  capacity  issued  another  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  the  “  usurping  adventurer”  became 
once  more  the  '*  great  man.”  This,  however, 
did  not  long  continue.  He  fought  gallantly 
at  Waterloo  *.  but,  as  soon  Aft  the  rum  of  the 
"  great  man”  was  consummated,  he  published 
a  memorial  in  his  own  justiffcation — a  most 
mean  and  unworthy  document,  in  which  he 
treated  Napoleon  with  great  contempt,  and 
rofessed  towards  “  that  man”  a  perfect 
atred.  His  protestations,  nevertheless,  did 
not  avail  him ;  he  was  condemned  to  exile, 
nor  was  it  till  1810  that  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France,  while  a  year  or  two  more 
elapsed  before  his  marshal’s  baton,  of  which 
be  had  been  deprived, was  restored  to  him. 


Under  Charles  X.,  Soult,  with  what  we 
fear  most  be  called  his  now  habitual  hypo¬ 
crisy,  assumed  a  new  character.  The  king, 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  having 
thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  the  old  soldier,  to  pay  his  court, 
became  apparently  exceedingly  devout.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  carry  tapers  in  public 
processions.  All  he  gained  by  this,  however, 
was  the  dignity  of  peer  of  France  and  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  length  the  revolution  of  July  (1830) 
came,  and  with  it  something  more  satisfactory 
to  his  ambition.  War  was  feared  ;  the  army 
(for  a  French  army)  was  not  only  numerically 
weak,  but  badly  organized.  Soult’s  peculiar 
talents  were  put  in  requisition,  and  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  LafBtte 
ministry.  The  old  soldier  showed  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  activity,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  410,000  men  were  equipped  and  well- 
disciplined.  He  did  not,  however,  take  a 
prominent  part  in  general  politics  until  Casi- 
mir  Perier  came  into  power ;  but  bis  conduct 
under  that  minister,  and  particularly  the 
strung  repressive  measures  he  originated,  or 
at  least  sanctioned,  opened  to  him  the  office 
of  prime  minister.  On  the  death  of  Perier, 
he  became  president  of  the  council.  The 
arrestation  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  the 
Antwerp  expedition,  the  project  for  fortify¬ 
ing  Paris,  the  laws  on  associations,  the  bloody 
combats  in  April,  1834,  at  Lyons  and  Paris, 
where  the  most  important  events  and  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  term  of  power.  It  lasted  to 
nearly  the  end  of  1834.  At  that  period  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  attacks  of 
the  Iters  parti,  who  incessantly  called  for  the 
production  of  his  accounts  as  minister  of 
war.  The  marshal  suffered  considerably  in 
character  in  this  affair,  and  was  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  extravagance,  if  not  of 
worse.  The  ffuttering  reception,  however, 
which  be  met  with  in  England  when,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  he  represented, 
France  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria, 
had  its  effect  in  his  own  country,  and  be,  for 
a  time  at  least,  recovered  all  bis  former  po¬ 
pularity.  This  reception,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  is  adduced  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
his  "  Id^  Napoleonienncs,”  as  a  proof  ,of 
the  attachment  of  the  English  people  to  his 
uncle’s  system ! 

In  1839,  Soult  was  re-appointed  president 
of  the  council,  and  the  following  year  was 
involved  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  threatening 
eastern  question.  Unlike  his  colleague,  how¬ 
ever,  be  maintained  his  position,  and  held 
office  till  September,  1845,  when  he  madft 
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way  for  M.  Guizot,  then  foreign  minister. 
As  compensation,  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  Marshal-General  of  France,  which 
had  previously  been  bestowed  on  only  three 
men — Turenne,  Yillars,  and  Saxe. 

From  this  time  Marshal  Soult  lived  in 
retirement.  His  great  age  prevented  him 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs  after  the 
Revolution  of  February,  though,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  he  gave  in  a  formal  adhesion 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  died  at  bis 
chateau  of  Soultberg,  near  St.  Amans,  his 
birth-place.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
but  was  thought  to  be  recovering,  when  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  carried  him  off  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Amans,  in  a  tomb 
he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  himself 
some  years  back. 

In  appearance,  Soult  was  on  the  whole 
prepossessing.  The  upper  part  of  his  face 


[May, 

was  good ;  bis  forehead,  in  particular,  was 
very  6ne.  The  expression  of  his  thin,  pale 
lips  was,  however,  far  from  pleasing. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  much  in 
summing  up  the  character  of  the  late  marshal. 
Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  it  for  themselves  from  the  preceding 
sketch  of  his  life.  He  was  a  first-rate  sol¬ 
dier,  and  nothing  more.  As  a  statesman,  he 
did  little  else  than  follow  the  suggestions  of 
others.  His  oratory  was  wretched ;  he  could 
not  even  speak  grammar,  and  bis  language 
continually  betrayed  an  uneducated  man. 
As  to  patriotism,  be  bad  none.  Principle, 
too,  was  unknown  to  him.  He  was  ever  the 
ready  servant  of  the  powers  existing  for  the 
moment ;  he  was  always  among  the  first  to 
desert  them  when  they  fell.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  his  fame  had  his  career  ended 
at  Waterloo.  W.  P.  S.  P. 


From  Bontloy’i  Miteollsny. 
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Hast  thon  given  the  horse  strength!  Ilaet  thon  | 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  f  Csnst  thou  make 
him  afnud  as  a  graaehopperf  The  glory  of  his  noe- 
trils  is  terrible.  | 

He  paweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
strength.  He  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  tear,  and  is  not  affrighted;  neither 
tnmeth  he  back  from  the  sword. 

He  swalloweth  the  gronnd  with  fierceness  and 
rage,  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet 

He  saith  among  the  trumpets  ha!  hal  and  he 
smelleth  the  batUe  afiar  ofI|  the  thunder  of  the 
,  detains  and  the  shouting. — Jos,  ehap.  xxxix. 

With  the  exceptioo  of  Genesis;  the  book 
of  Job  is,  we  believe,  considered  to  be  the 
most  ancient  writing  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that  in  the  above 
spirited  and  admirable  description,  the  horse 
is  spoken  of  at  that  early  period — a  period 
antecedent  to  Abraham — as  trained  to  battle, 
and  familiar  with  war.  In  all  probability, 
the  use  of  the  horse  in  warfare  is  almaet  co¬ 
eval  with  war  itself ;  and  from  a  verse  in  the 
same  chapter  as  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
the  horse  was  employed  then,  as  now,  in  the 
chase  of  the  ostrich,  of  which  bird  it  is  said. 


**  What  time  she  liftetb  up  herself  on  high 
she  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider.”  But 
a  still  earlier  intimation  of  the  horse  being 
subdued  by  man,  is  conveyed  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  verse  of  the  forty-ninth  chapter  of 
Genesis, — “  An  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth 
the  horse’s  heel,  so  that  hU  rider  falleth 
backward.”  From  motives  which  are  matter 
of  speculation,  horses  were  not  permitted  to 
be  bred  by  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  use  them.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Israelites  bad  left  Egypt,  that 
the  horse  was  domesticated  among  them.  It 
is  curious  to  know  that  the  price  of  the  horse 
is  stated  to  have  been  150  shekels  of  silver, 
or  rather  more  than  17/.,*  for  which  sum 
th^  were  obtained  from  Egypt. 

It  is  considered  that  the  first  domestication 
of  the  horse  took  place  in  Central  Asia, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  bis  usefulness  radi¬ 
ated  to  China,  India,  and  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  most  probably  in  ancient  l^ypt  that  sys¬ 
tematic  attention  was  first  paid  to  improving 

*  1  Kings,  z.  89. 
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the  breed  of  these  animals ;  for  there  are 
abundant  pictorial  and  carved  representations 
of  steeds  whose  symmetry  and  beauty  attest 
that  they  were  designed  from  highbred  types. 
It  was  in  High  Asia  that  the  bridle,  tbe  true 
saddle,  the  stirrup,  and  probably  the  horse¬ 
shoe,  were  invented ;  and  with  many  of  those 
nations,  a  horse,  a  mare,  and  a  colt,  were 
6xed  nominal  standards  of  value. 

Bucephalus,  probably  the  most  celebrated 
horse  in  the  world,  was  bought  for  sixteen 
talents  from  Philonicus  out  of  his  breeding 
astures  of  Pharsalia,  and  it  is  known  that 
e  was  a  skew-bald,  that  is,  white,  clouded 
with  large  deep  bay  spots :  this  particular 
breed  was  valued  by  the  Parthians  above  all 
others,  but  by  the  Romans  it  was  disliked, 
because  easily  seen  in  the  dark.  Bucephalus 
was  ridden  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Hydaspes,  and  there  received  his  death- 
wound.  Disobedient  for  once  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  master,  he  galloped  from  the 
heat  of  the  6ght,  brought  Alexander  to  a 
lace  where  he  was  secure  from  danger, 
nelt  (as  was  his  custom)  for  him  to  alight, 
and  having  thus,  like  a  true  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ant,  discharged  his  duty  to  the  last,  he 
trembled,  dropped  down,  and  died — 

“  Master !  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  1^  gasp,  with  love  and  loyalty.” 

In  Revelations,  Triumph,  War,  Pestilence, 
and  Death,  are  respectively  typihed  by  a 
white,  a  red,  a  black,  and  a  pale  horse; 
and  in  Europe  the  black  horse  was  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  form  of  an  evil  demon. 
Curious  enough,  among  the  modem  pagan 
Asiatics,  Schaman  sorcery  is  usually  per¬ 
formed  with  images  of  small  horses  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  rope ;  and  a  sort  of  idolatrous 
worship  is  admitted  even  by  Mohammedans, 
when  effigies  of  the  horse  of  Hosein,  or  of 
that  of  Khizr,  the  St.  George  of  Islam,  are 
produced. 

The  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  has  especial  interest 
as  detailing  accurately  the  mode  of  equestrian 
warfare  of  the  aborigines  of  Britain ; — “  Their 
mode  of  fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this  : 
6rstly,  they  drive  about  in  all  directions  and 
throw  their  weapons,  and  generally  break 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  the  very  dread 
of  their  horses  and  the  noise  of  their  wheels ; 
and  when  they  have  worked  themselves  in 
between  the  troops  of  horse,  leap  from  their 
chariots,  and  engage  on  foot.  The  chariot¬ 
eers,  meantime,  withdraw  some  little  distance 
from  the  battle,  and  so  place  themselves  with 


the  chariots,  that  if  their  masters  are  over¬ 
powered  by  the  number  of  the  enemy  they 
may  have  a  ready  retreat  to  their  own  troops. 
Thus  they  display  in  battle  the  speed  of  horse 
with  the  firmness  of  infantry;  and  by  daily 
practise  and  exercise  attain  to  such  expertness, 
that  they  are  accustomed,  even  on  a  declining 
and  steep  place,  to  check  their  horses  at  full 
speed,  and  manage  and  turn  them  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  run  along  tbe  pole  and  stand  on 
the  yoke,  and  thence  betake  themselves  with 
the  greatest  celerity  to  their  chariots  again.” 
The  particular  description  of  horse  here  al¬ 
luded  to  is  uncertain,!  but  there  was  then  in 
these  islands  a  race  of  indigenous  ponies, 
which  is  still  represented  by  the  Shetland, 
Welsh,  New  Forest,  and  Dartmoor  breeds  : 
their  stature  is  attested  by  a  remark  of  St. 
Austin  ; — "  The  mannii,  or  ponies  brought 
from  Britain,  were  chiefly  in  use  among 
strolling  performers  to  exhibit  in  feats  of  their 
craft ;”  and  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to 
shave  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  shaggy 
bodies  of  these  ponies  in  summer,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  dippers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  county  Argyle  in  Scotland  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Are- Gael — the  breeding 
or  horse  stud  of  the  Gael ;  and  in  a  superb 
work  recently  published,  called  the  “  Archae¬ 
ology  of  Scotland,”  there  is  a  description  of 
a  truly  remarkable  discovery,  throwing  light 
on  the  charioteering  of  the  Celts.  There 
have  been  dug  up,  near  the  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy,  two  stone  horse-collars,  the  one 
formed  of  trap,  or  whinstone,  the  other  of  a 
fine-grained  red  granite :  these  bear  all  the 
evidence  of  first-rate  workmanship,  are  highly 
polished,  and  are  of  the  full  size  of  a  collar 
adapted  to  a  small  highland  horse,  bearing 
a  close  imitation  of  the  details  of  a  horse- 
collar  of  common  materials  in  the  folds  of 
the  leather,  the  nails,  buckles,  dec.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  antiquaries,  that  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  Glen  Roy  might  have  been  the 
scene  of  ancient  public  games,  and  that  these 
stone  collars  might  be  intended  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  victor  in  the  race. 

Hengist,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  signified  an  entire  horse;  and 
by  the  Saxons  the  horse  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  veneration.  Of  this  there  re¬ 
mains  an  example  which  must  be  familiar  to 
all  who  in  the  old  coaching  days  rode  through 
White  Horse  Yale  in  Berkshire.  The  turf  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  has  been  cut  away,  displaying 
the  chalk  beneath  in  the  figure  of  a  gigantic 
horse,  covering  many  hundred  square  feet. 
This  is  a  genuine  Saxon  relic,  and  has,  we 
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believe,  been  preserved  b^  a  day  beinff  an*  j 
noally  kept  as  high  festival,  on  -^hi^  all 
weeds  are  carefully  cleared  from  the  figure, 
and  the  outline  restored. 

The  Anglo- SaxQns  are  supposed  to  hare 
first  used  the  horse  in  plowing  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century  :  on  the  border  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  representing  the  landing 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  the  battle  of 
Hastings  (a.d,  1066),  there  is  a  representation 
of  a  man  driving  a  barrow,  the  earliest  instance 
we  believe  of  horses  thus  used  in  field  labor. 

Horse-racing  was  introduced  into  Britain 
A.i>.  930,  when  Hugh  the  Great,  head  of  the 
house  of  Capet,  monarchs  of  France,  present¬ 
ed  to  Athelstan,  whose  sister  Edelswitha  he 
wooed  and  won,  several  running  horses  {equo$ 
curtores  of  the  old  Chronicle)  magnificently 
caparisoned.  Athelstan  seems  to  have  at¬ 
tached  due  importance  to  this  improvement 
upon  the  previous  breed,  since  he  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  horses 
without  his  license.  The  most  marked  im¬ 
provement,  however,  took  place  at  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  the  martial  barons  bringing 
with  them  a  large  force  of  cavalry  ;  and  it 
was,  by  the  way,  to  their  superiority  in  that 
important  arm  that  the  victory  of  Hastings 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

The  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays  were 
especially  famous  among  our  forefathers  for 
racing,  as  mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  ro¬ 
mance  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton ; — 

“  In  somer,  at  Whitsontyde, 

When  knightes  most  on  horeltack  ryde 
A  cours.  ^t  they  make  or  a  daye 
Steedes  and  palfraye  for  to  assaye ; 

Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ren, 

Three  myles  the  cours  was  then. 

Who  that  might  ryde  him  shonlde 
Have  forty  pounds  of  redy  golde.” 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse  dates 
back  to  Alfred  the  Great ;  the  ancient  Chron¬ 
icles  relate  the  attention  paid  by  him  to  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  the  horse,  to 
carry  out  which  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
an  officer  was  appointed,  called  Hors  Than, 
or  Horse  Thane, — Master  of  the  Horse ;  and 
during  every  succeeding  reign  this  officer  has 
held  high  rank,  being  near  the  royal  person 
on  all  state  occasions. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
horse  about  that  time  by  a  document  bearing 
date  A.D.  1000,  which  states  that  if  a  horse 
be  destroyed  or  negligently  lost,  the  com¬ 
pensation  to  be  demanded  was  thirty  shillings, 
for  a  mare  or  colt  twenty  shillings,  and  for  a 
man  one  pound.  Of  course  the  currency  of 
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the  present  day  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  above  period. 

The  year  of  grace  121]  is  important  in 
pedestrian  annals,  as  witnessing  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  England  of  the  first  of  the  Arabian 
stock ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  was 
presented  by  Alexander  1.,  king  of  Scotland, 
to  the  church  of  St.  Andrews,  though  what 
relation  a  race- horse  had  to  the  church  has 
been  a  knotty  point  for  antiquaries.  Both 
these  animals  were  true  barbs  from  Morocco, 
procured  doubtless  through  the  agency  of 
Jew  dealers.  There  is  no  breed  which  has 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  stock 
of  these  islands  as  the  Arabian,  and  none 
more  deserving  of  kindness  for  the  admirable 
qualities  they  possess.  Kindness  and  for¬ 
bearance  towards  animals  is  inculcated  by 
the  Koran,  and  it  was  a  cutting  satire  upon 
our  boasted  civilization  when,  m  allusion  to 
this  point,  a  Moor  remarked  to  Colonel  Ham¬ 
ilton  Smith,  It  is  not  in  your  book.” 

Henry  Vlll.,  with  that  wrongheaded  ob¬ 
stinacy  so  characteristic  of  him,  issued  most 
arbitrary  laws  respecting  horses,  ordering  all 
horses  to  be  destroyed  at  Michaelmas  in  each 
year  that  were  not  likely  to  produce  a  valu¬ 
able  breed,  and  commanding  that  all  his 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  “all  those  whose 
wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,”  should  keep 
horses  for  the  saddle  at  least  fifteen  hands 
high.  The  effect  of  these  miserable  regula¬ 
tions  was  so  injurious  that  forty-one  years 
after,  Elizabeth  could  only  muster  three  thou¬ 
sand  mounted  soldiers  to  repel  the  expected 
Armada.*  Old  Andrew  Fuller  relates  a  quaint 
anecdote  of  Lord  Burleigh,  the  celebrated 
sage  councillor  of  Queen  Bess : — “  When 
some  nobleman  had  got  William  Cecil  to  ride 
with  them  a-hunting,  and  the  sport  began  to 
be  cold,  ‘  What  call  you  this  ?'  said  the  Treas¬ 
urer. — ‘  Oh,  now  the  dc^s  are  at  fault,’  was 
the  reply. — ‘  Yea,’  quoth  the  Treasurer,  *  take 
me  again  in  such  a  fault,  and  I’ll  give  you 
leave  to  punish  me.”  Hunting  was  not  his 
forte. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  races  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  races  were  then  called  bell-courses,  the 
prize  being  a  silver  bell,whence  the  expression 
to  bear  otl  the  bell  1  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  races  were  held  in  Hyde  Park,  and  at 
Newmarket,  and  Charles  II.  most  warmly 


*  Mr.  Mscculloch  estimstes  that  there  are  now  in 
Great  Briain  from  1,400,000  to  1,600,000  horses 
employed  for  various  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utili¬ 
ty :  taking  their  average  worth  at  from  10/.  to  12/., 
their  toUd  value  would  be  from  14,000,000/.  to 
18,000,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  young  horses. 
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patronized  them,  entering  horses  at  Newmar* 
ket  in  his  own  name ;  and  about  this  time  the 
l)ell5  were  conrerted  into  cups,  or  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  plate,  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas 
each.  In  those  earlier  days  professional 
jockeys  were  unknown,  but  it  is  curious  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  writer  and 
distinguished  man,  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  “  The  exercise,”  says  he,  “  I  do  not 
approve  of,  is  running  of  horses,  there  being 
much  cheating  in  that  kind.  Neither  do  I 
see  why  a  brave  man  should  delight  in  a 
creature  whose  chief  use  is  to  help  him  to 
run  away !"  Lord  Herbert  might  have  been 
a  great  philosopher,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  been  qualified  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  Cromwell,  however,  who 
had  himself  trained  the  6nest  regiment  of 
cavalry  then  in  existence,  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  speed  and  bottom,  and  Charles 
II.  obtained  a  large  number  of  mares  and 
stallions  from  the  Levant,  so  that  the  Arabian 
blood  was  freely  mingled  with  that  of  the  na¬ 
tive  breed. 

The  feats  of  celebrated  horses  are  duly 
chronicled  in  books  devoted  to  sporting  sub¬ 
jects,  and  we  shall  merely  notice  them  inci¬ 
dentally.  The  most  extraordinary  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  stoutness,  as  well  as  speed  of  the 
race-horse,  was  afforded  by  Quibbler,  who  in 
December,  1786,rantwenty-three  miles  round 
the  flat  at  Newmarket  in  fifty-seven  min¬ 
utes  and  ten  seconds!  In  1772,  a  mile  was 
run  by  Firetail  in  one  minute  and  four  sec¬ 
onds,  and  Flying  Childers  ran  over  the  Bea¬ 
con  Course  (four  miles,  one  furlong,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards)  in  seven 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds !  On  the  29lh  of 
September,  1838,  a  trial  of  speed  took  place 
between  the  Oural  Cossacks  and  the  Kerguise 
Kaisaks  over  a  course  of  eighteen  versts,  said 
to  be  equal  to  thirteen  and  a  half  English 
miles.  The  race  was  run  by  many  horses  of 
great  speed,  but  gained  by  twins  who  ran 
neck  and  neck  the  whole  distance,  arriving  at 
the  winning  post  in  twenty-four  minutes 
thirty-five  seconds !  And  it  is  said  that  the 
Sultan’s  son  rode  a  Kerguise  Kaisak  black 
horse  over  the  same  course  in  nineteen  min¬ 
utes. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Thornton  rode  from  Stilton 
to  London,  back,  and  again  to  London, 
making  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  in 
eleven  hours,  on  the  turnpike  road  and  uneven 
ground  ;  and  when  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads  at  that  period  is  considered,  the  feat 
was  truly  remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  struggle  on  re¬ 
cord  was  that  between  Tarragon,  Handel,  and 


Astbury,  at  Newcastle  Under- Lyne.  Of  the 
first  three  heats  there  was  no  winner.  Tarragon 
and  Handel  being  each  time  nose  and  nose: 
and  although  Astbury  was  stated  to  have 
been  third  in  the  first  heat,  yet  he  was  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  others  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  placing  him  as  such.  After 
the  second  heat  the  steward  requested  two 
other  gentlemen  to  look  with  him  steadily  as 
they  came  to  try  to  decide  in  favor  of  one 
of  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  In 
the  third  dead  heat  Tarragon  and  Handel  had 
struggled  with  each  other  until  they  reeled 
about  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and  could 
scarcely  carry  their  riders  to  the  scales. 
Astbury,  who  had  lain  by  after  the  first  heat, 
then  came  out  and  won. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  race-horsea 
this  country  has  seen  was  the  Godolphin 
Arabian,  who  was  bought  in  France  when 
actually  engaged  in  drawing  a  cart.  Between 
this  noble  animal  and  a  cat  a  most  loving 
friendship  existed.  When  in  the  stable  puss 
always  either  sat  upon  his  back,  or  nestled 
as  closely  to  him  as  she  could ;  and  at  his 
death  she  refused  her  food,  pined  away  and 
died.  Mr.  Holcroft  gives  a  similar  relation  of 
a  racer  and  a  cat,  whom  the  horse  used  to 
take  up  in  his  mouth  and  mount  on  his  back 
without  hurting  her,  she  perfectly  under¬ 
standing  this  singular  mode  of  conveyance. 
There  was  another  celebrated  horse  of  yore, 
called  the  ^fa(l  Arabian,  from  his  great  fero¬ 
city  and  ungovernable  temper.  This  horse — 
Chillaby  by  name — savagely  tore  in  pieces 
the  figure  of  a  man  purposely  placed  in  his 
way,  and  could  only  be  approached  by  one 
groom.  Yet  with  all  this  ferocity  he  evinced 
the  most  tender  affection  for  a  lamb,  who 
used  to  employ  himself  for  many  an  hour  in 
butting  away  files  that  annoyed  his  friend. 

It  is  well  known  how  thoroughly  racers 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  course.  Of  this 
a  noble  horse  called  Forrester  presented  a 
remarkable  illustration.  Forrester  had  won 
many  a  hardly  contested  race,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  was  matched  against  an  extraordinary 
horse  called  Elephant.  It  was  a  four-mile 
course,  and  at  the  distance-post  the  horses 
were  nose  to  nose.  Between  this  and  the 
winning  post  Elephant  got  a  little  ahead. 
Forrester  made  every  possible  effort  to  recover 
this  lost  ground,  until  finding  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual,  he  made  one  desperate  plunge, 
seized  his  antagonist  by  the  jaw,  and  could 
scarcely  be  forced  to  quit  his  hold.  A  similar 
incident  occured  in  1753,  when  a  fine  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.  Quin  was  rendered  so  frantic 
at  finding  his  antagonist  gradually  passing 
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him,  that  he  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  both 
riders  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  combine 
their  efforts  to  seperate  the  animals. 

In  battle,  horses  have  been  known  to  seize 
the  opposing  charger  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  thus  to  assist  the  sabre  of  his  rider. 
This  calls  to  our  mind  the  death  of  an  old 
war-horse  at  Stangleton  Lodge,  near  Bed¬ 
ford.  This  &ne  old  fellow  had  served  in  one 
of  our  light  cavalry  regiments  which  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  at  Waterloo.  His 
hide  bore  the  marks  of  several  wounds  by 
sabre  and  lance,  and  no  less  than  eight 
musket-balls  were  found  in  his  body !  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  he  had  attained  to  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty-seven. 

The  New  World  is  indebted  for  the  myr¬ 
iads  of  wild  horses  which  swarm  upon  the 
pampas  of  the  South  and  the  prairies  of  the 
North,  to  the  Spanish  stock  carried  by  Cortez 
to  Mexico,  and  to  Peru  by  Pizarro.  In  genial 
climates  it  was  natural  that,  with  abundant 
herbage  and  few  dangerous  enemies,  animals 
of  such  power  and  intelligence  should  increase 
and  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Dr. 
Rengger  notes  the  6rst  horses  in  Paraguay 
to  have  been  imported  from  Spain  and  the 
Canaries  in  1537,  and  Azara  found  in  the 
Archives  of  Ascension,  a  document  proving 
that  Irala,  in  1551,  bought  a  Spanish  horse 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  florins. 

According  to  Herrara,  the  Spanish  histor¬ 
ian,  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
tonishment  to  all  the  people  of  New  Spun. 
At  first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  bis  rider, 
like  the  centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  some 
monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form,  and 
supposing  their  food  was  that  of  men,  brought 
flesh  and  bread  to  nourish  them.  Even  after 
they  discovered  their  mistake  they  believed 
the  horses  devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when 
they  neighed,  thought  they  were  demanding 
their  prey.  A  curious  incident  occurred  when 
Pizarro  on  one  occasion  was  in  great  straits, 
being  hemmed  in  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
men  of  resolute  bearing,  and  eager  to  drive 
the  invaders  into  the  sea.  As  the  Spaniards 
were  making  their  way,  hotly  pressed,  one 
of  the  cavaliers  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
This,  which  at  first  sight  might  ba  considered 
an  untoward  event,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
party,  for  the  Indians  were  so  astonished  at 
this  spontaneous  separation  of  what  they 
supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  being,  that 
not  knowing  what  would  happen  next,  they 
actually  took  to  flight  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  the  Spaniards  to  reach  their  ships. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of  Pelen 
listened  attentively  to  the  preaching  of  the 


Franciscan  Friars  who  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Cortez,  and  consented  to  the  in¬ 
stant  demolition  of  their  idols,  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  Crou  upon  their  ruins.  How  far 
these  hurried  conversions  were  founded  on 
conviction  is  shown  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Cortez,  on  his  departure,  left  among  this 
friendly  people  one  of  his  horses  who  had 
been  disabled  by  an  injury  in  the  foot.  The 
Indiana  felt  a  reverence  for  the  animal  as  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  white  men.  When  their  visit¬ 
ors  had  gone,  they  offered  flowers  to  the 
horse,  and,  as  is  said,  prepared  for  him  many 
savory  messes  of  poultry,  such  as  they  would 
have  administered  to  their  own  sick.  Under 
this  extraordinary  diet  the  poor  animal  pined 
away  and  died.  The  Indians  raised  hU  effigy 
in  stone,  and  placing  it  in  one  of  their  temples, 
did  homage  to  it  as  to  a  deity.  In  1618, 
when  two  Franciscan  friars  came  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  these  regions,  then  scarcely 
better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  before 
the  time  of  Cortez,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  objects  which  they  found  was  this  statue 
of  a  horse,  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Indian  worshippers  as  the  god  of  thunder 
and  lightning ! 

The  admirable  skill  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  horsemen  is  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  has  been  described  by  many  wri¬ 
ters;  the  following  account,  however,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  is  so  truthful  and  spirited,  that 
it  conveys  the  best  idea  of  their  exploits  ; — 

“One  evening  a  ‘domidor’  [subduer  of 
horses]  came  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  in 
some  colts.  I  will  describe  the  preparatory 
steps,  for  I  believe  they  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  other  travelers.  A  troop  of  wild 
young  horses  is  driven  into  the  corral  or 
large  enclosure  of  stakes,  and  the  door  is 
shut.  We  will  suppose  that  one  man  alone 
has  to  catch  and  mount  a  horse  which  as  yet 
had  never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I  conceive, 
except  by  a  Guacho,  such  a  feat  would  be 
utterly  impracticable.  The  Guacho  picks 
out  a  full-grown  colt;  and  as  the  beast 
rushes  round  the  circus,  he  throws  his  lasso 
so  as  to  catch  both  of  the  front  legs.  In¬ 
stantly  the  horse  rolls  over  with  a  heavy 
shock,  and  whilst  struggling  on  the  ground 
the  Guacho,  holding  the  lasso  tight,  makes  a 
circle  so  as  to  catch  one  of  the  hind  legs  just 
beneath  the  fetlock,  and  draws  it  close  to  the 
two  front.  He  then  hitches  the  lasso,  so  that 
the  three  legs  are  bound  together;  then  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  horse’s  neck,  he  fixes  a  -strong 
bridle,  without  a  bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  This 
he  does  by  passing  a  narrow  thong  through 
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the  eyeholes  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and 
sereral  times  round  both  jaw  and  tongue. 
The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely  to- 

S ether  with  a  strong  leathern  thong  fastened 
y  a  slip-knot,  tlie  lasso  which  bound  the 
three  together  being  then  loosed,  the  horse 
rises  with  difficulty.  The  Guacho,  now  hold¬ 
ing  fast  the  bridle  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw, 
le^s  the  horse  outside  the  corral.  If  a 
second  mao  is  present  (otherwise  the  trouble 
is  much  greater),  be  bolds  the  animal’s  head 
whilst  the  first  puts  on  the  horse-cloths  and 
saddle  and  girths,  the  whole  together. 
During  this  operation,  the  horse,  from  dread 
and  astonishment  at  being  thus  bound  round 
the  waist,  throws  himself  orer  and  over  again 
on  the  ground,  and  till  beaten  is  unwilling  to 
rise.  At  last  when  the  saddling  is  finished, 
the  poor  animal  can  hardly  breath  from  fear, 
and  is  white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The 
man  now  prepares  to  mount  by  pressing 
heavily  on  the  stirrup,  so  that  the  horse  may 
not  lose  its  balance ;  and  at  the  moment  he 
throws  his  leg  over  the  animal’s  back  he  pulls 
the  slip-knot  and  the  beast  is  free.  The  horse, 
wild  with  dread,  gives  a  few  most  violent 
bounds,  and  then  starts  off  at  a  full  gallop. 
When  quite  exhausted,  the  man  by  patience 
brings  him  back  to  the  corral,  where,  reeking 
hot  and  scarcely  alive,  the  poor  beast  is  let 
free.  Those  animals  which  will  not  gallop 
away,  but  obstinately  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 

“In  Chili  a  horse  is  not  con-sidered  per¬ 
fectly  broken  till  he  can  be  brought  up  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  his  full  speed  on  any 
particular  spot;  for  instance,  on  a  cloak 
thrown  on  the  ground  ;  or  again,  will  charge 
a  wall  and,  rearing,  scrape  the  surface  with 
his  hoofs.  I  have  seen  an  animal  bounding 
with  spirit,  yet  merely  reined  by  a  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  taken  at  full  gallop  across  a 
court-yard,  and  then  made  to  wheel  round 
the  post  of  a  verandah  with  great  speed,  but 
at  so  equal  a  distance  that  the  rider  with  out¬ 
stretched  arm,  all  the  while  kept  one  finger 
rubbing  the  post,  then  making  a  demi-v^te 
in  the  air  with  the  other  arm  outstretched  in 
a  like  manner,  he  wheeled  round  with  aston¬ 
ishing  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such 
a  horse  is  well  broken ;  and  although  this  at 
first  may  appear  useless,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
It  is  only  carrying  that  which  is  daily  ne¬ 
cessary  into  perfection.  When  a  bullock  is 
checked  and  caught  by  the  lasso,  it  will 
sometimes  gallop  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
and  the  horse  being  alarmed  at  the  great 
strain,  if  not  well  broken,  will  not  readily 
turn  like  the  pivot  of  a  wheel.  In  conse¬ 


quence  many  men  have  been  killed ;  for  if 
a  laaao  once  takes  a  twist  round  a  man’s 
body,  it  will  instantly,  from  the  power  of  the 
two  animals,  almost  cut  him  in  twain.  On 
the  same  principle  the  races  are  managed. 
The  course  is  only  two  or  three  hundred 
ards  long,  the  desideratum  being,  to  have 
orses  that  can  make  a 'rapid  dash.  The 
race-horses  are  trained  not  only  to  stand 
with  their  hoofs  touching  a  line,  but  to  draw 
all  four  feet  toother,  so  as  at  the  first  spring 
to  bring  into  [day  the  full  action  of  the  hind 
quarters.  In  Chili  I  was  told  an  anecdote, 
which  I  believe  was  true,  and  it  offers  a  good 
illustration  of  the  use  of  a  well-broken  ani¬ 
mal.  A  respectable  man  riding  one  day 
met  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  mounted 
on  a  horse,  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
stolen  from  himself.  He  challenged  them  ; 
they  answered  by  drawing  their  sabres  and 
giving  chase.  The  man  on  his  good  and  fleet 
beast  kept  just  ahead ;  as  he  passed  a  thick 
bush  he  wheeled  round  it,  and  brought  up 
his  horse  to  a  dead  check.  The  pursuers 
were  obliged  to  shoot  on  one  side  and  ahead. 
Then  instantly  dashing  on  right  behind  them, 
he  buried  bis  knife  in  the  back  of  one,  wound¬ 
ed  the  other,  recovered  his  horse  from  the 
dying  robber,  and  rode  home !”  Animals  are 
so  abundant  in  these  countries  that  humanity 
is  scarcely  known.  Mr.  Darwin  was  one  day 
riding  in  the  pampas  with  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  “  Elstanciero,”  when  bis  horse  being  tired, 
lagged  behind.  The  man  often  shouted  to 
him  to  spur  him,  when  Mr.  D.  ren^onstrated 
that  it  was  a  pity,  for  the  horse  was  quite 
exhausted;  he  cried:  “Why,  not? — never 
mind.  Spur  him — it  is  my  horse!”  When 
after  some  difliculty  he  was  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  for  the  horse’s  sake  that 
the  spurs  were  not  used,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  surprise:  “Ah!  Don  Carlos  yut  cosa 
The  idea  had  never  before  entered  his  head. 

In  this  country  the  powers  of  horses  in 
swimming  are  but  little  tested,  but  in  South 
America  the  case  is  different  as  shown  by  an 
incident  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  “  I 
crossed  the  Lucia  near  its  mouth,  and  was 
surprised  to  observe  how  easily  our  horses, 
although  not  used  to  swim,  passed  over  a 
width  of  at  least  six  hundred  yards.  On 
mentioning  this  at  Monte  Video,  I  was  told 
that  a  vessel  containing  some  mountebanks 
and  their  horses  being  wrecked  in  the  Plata, 
one  horse  swam  seven  miles  to  the  shore.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  I  was  amused  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  a  Guacho  forced  a 
restive  horse  to  swim  a  river.  He  stripped 
off  his  clothes  and  jumped  on  its  back,  rode 
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into  the  water  till  it  was  ont  of  its  depth ; 
then  slipping  off  over  the  cmpper  he  canght 
hold  of  the  tail,  and  as  often  as  the  horse 
turned  round,  the  man  frightened  it  back  by 
splashing  water  in  its  face.  As  soon  as  the 
horse  touched  the  bottom  on  the  other  side, 
the  man  pulled  himself  on,  and  was  firmly 
seated,  bridle  in  hand,  before  the  horse  gain¬ 
ed  the  bank.  A  naked  man  on  a  naked 
horse  is  a  fine  spectacle.  1  had  no  idea  how 
well  the  two  animals  suited  each  other.  The 
tail  of  a  horse  is  a  very  useful  appendage. 

1  have  passed  a  river  in  a  boat  with  four 
people  in  it,  which  was  ferried  across  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Guacho.  If  a  man  and 
horse  have  to  cross  a  broad  river,  the  best 
plan  is  for  the  man  to  catch  hold  of  the 
pommel  or  mane,  and  help  himself  with  the 
other  arm.” 

TheTurkuman  horses  are  mosthighly  prised 
in  Persia,  and  are  regularly  trained  by  the 
Turkumans  preparatory  to  their  plundering 
expeditions.  Before  proceeding  on  a  foray, 
these  wild  people  knead  a  number  of  small 
hard  balls  of  barley-meal,  which,  when  wanted, 
they  soak  in  water,  and  which  serves  as  food 
both  for  tliemselves  and  their  horses.  It  is 
a  frequent  practice  with  them  in  crossing 
deserts  where  no  water  is  to  be  found,  to 
op)en  a  vein  in  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  and 
drink  a  little  of  his  blood,  which,  according 
to  their  own  opinion,  benefits  rather  than 
injures  the  animal.  It  is  confidently  stated, 
that  when  in  condition,  their  horses  have 
gone  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  within 
twenty-four  hours;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  parties  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
marching  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  together 
without  a  halt.  During  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
first  mission  to  Persia,  he,  when  riding  one 
day  near  a  small  encampment  of  Afshar 
families,  expressed  doubts  to  his  Mehmander, 
a  Persian  nobleman,  as  to  the  reputed  bold¬ 
ness  and  skill  in  horsemanship  of  their  fe¬ 
males.  The  Mehmander  immediately  called 
to  a  young  woman  of  handsome  app)earance, 
and  asked  her  in  Turkish  if  she  was  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  daughter.  She  said  she  was.  “  And 
you  exp>ect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers  ?”  She 
smiled.  “  Mount  that  horse,”  said  he,  point¬ 
ing  to  one  with  a  bridle,  but  without  a  saddle, 
“  and  show  this  European  Elchee  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  girl  of  a  tribe  and  a  citizen’s 
daughter.”  She  instantly  sprang  upmn  the 
animal,  and  setting  off  at  full  sj>eed,  did  not 
stop  till  she  had  reached  the  summit  of  a 
small  hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  covered 
with  loose  stones.  When  there  she  waved 
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her  hand  over  her  head,  and  came  down  the 
hill  at  the  same  rate  at  which  she  had  as¬ 
cended  it.  Nothing 'could  be  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  the  ground  over  which  she  gailo|>ed  ; 
but  she  appeared  quite  fearless,  and  seemed 
delighted  at  having  the  opportunity  of  vin¬ 
dicating  the  females  of  her  tribe  from  the 
reproach  of  being  like  the  ladies  of  cities. 

The  Skruhat-ur-Reech,  or  Drinkers  of  the 
Wind,  reared  by  the  Mongrabins  of  the 
West,  are  shap>ed  like  greyhounds  and  as 
spare  as  a  bag  of  bones,  but  their  spirit  and 
endurance  of  fatigue  are  prodigious.  On 
one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  tribe  was  robbed 
of  a  favorite  fleet  animal  of  this  race,  and  the 
camp  went  out  in  pursuit  eight  hours  after  the 
theft.  At  night,  though  the  horse  was  not 
yet  recovered,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
pursuers  had  headed  his  track,  and  would 
secure  him  before  morning.  The  messenger 
who  returned  with  this  intelligence  had  ridden 
sixty  miles  in  the  withering  heat  of  the 
desert  without  drawing  bit.  These  animals 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Davidson,  to  be  fed  only 
once  in  three  days,  when  they  receive  a  large 
jar  of  camel’s  milk ;  this,  with  an  occasional 
handful  of  dates,  is  their  only  food. 

The  fullest  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  Arab  horse  has  been  written  by 
General  Daumas,  and  its  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  containing  a  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  written  entirely  by  the  celebrated  Abd- 
el-Kadir,  and  a  very  remarkable  document 
this  is.  According  to  this  high  authority,  a 
perfectly  sound  Arab  horse  can,  without 
difficulty,  travel  nearly  thirty  miles  daily  for 
three  or  four  months,  without  resting  a  single 
day ;  and  such  a  horse  can  accomplish  fifty 
parasangs — not  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
— in  one  day.  When  Abd-el-Kadir  was 
with  his  tribe  at  Melonia,  they  made  razzias 
in  the  Djebel-amour,  pushing  their  horses 
at  a  gallop  for  five  or  six  hours  without 
drawing  bridle,  and  they  accomplished  their 
expeditions  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
days.  During  all  this  time  their  horses  ate 
only  the  com  carried  by  their  riders,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  eight  ordinary  meals.  They 
often  drank  nothing  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
on  one  occasion  were  three  days  without 
water.  The  Arabic  language  is  very  epigram¬ 
matic,  and  the  Arabs  assign  the  reasons  for 
instructing  their  horses  early  in  these  pro¬ 
verbs  :  “  The  lessons  of  infancy  are  graven 
in  stone  ;  but  those  of  age  disappear  like  the 
nests  of  birds.”  “  The  young  branch  with¬ 
out  difficulty  straightens  itself — the  large 
tree,  never !  Accordingly  the  instruction 
of  the  horse  begins  in  the  first  year.  “  If,” 
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says  the  Emir,  the  horse  is  not  mounted 
before  the  third  year,  at  the  best  be  will  only 
be  good  for  the  course ;  but  iiat  be  has  no 
need  of  learning — it  is  bis  natural  faculty.” 
The  Arabs  thus  express  the  idea,  “  Ze  djouad 
suivant  ta  race."  The  high-bred  horse  has 
no  need  of  learning  to  run  !  The  esteem  of 
the  Arab  for  his  horse  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  sentiment  of  the  sage  and  saint. 
Ben-el- Abbas,  which  has  been  banded  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  “  Love  thy 
horses — take  care  of  them — spare  thyself  no 
trouble ;  by  them  comes  honor,  and  by  them 
is  obtained  beauty.  If  horses  are  abandoned 
by  others,  1  take  them  into  my  family ;  I 
share  with  them  and  my  children  tlie  bread ; 
my  wives  cover  them  with  their  veils,  and 
wrap  themselves  in  their  housings;  1  daily 
take  ^hem  to  the  field  of  adventure ;  and, 
carried  away  by  their  impetuous  course,  I 
can  fight  with  the  most  valiant.” 

General  Daumas  thus  describes  a  combat 
between  two  tribes,  drawn  from  life,  for  he 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  for  witnessing 
such  scenes : — “  The  horsemen  of  the  two 
tribes  are  in  front,  the  women  in  the  rear, 
ready  to  excite  the  combatants  by  their  cries 
and  applause :  they  are  protected  by  the 
infantry,  who  also  form  the  reserve.  The 
battle  is  commenced  by  little  bands  of  ten 
or  fifteen  horsemen,  who  hover  on  the  Hanks, 
and  seek  to  turn  the  enemy.  The  chiefs,  at 
the  head  of  a  compact  body,  form  the  centre. 

“  Presently  the  scene  becomes  warm  and 
animated — the  young  cavaliers,  the  bravest 
and  best  mounted,  dash  forward  to  the  front, 
carried  away  by  their  ardor  and  thirst  for 
blood.  They  uncover  their  heads,  sing  their 
war  songs,  and  excite  to  the  fight  by  these 
cries,  “  Where  are  those  who  have  mis¬ 
tresses?  It  is  under  their  eyes  that  the 
warriors  fight  to-day.  Where  are  those 
who  by  their  chiefs  always  boast  of  their 
valour?  Now  let  their  tongues  speak  loud, 
and  not  in  those  babblings.  Where  are  those 
who  run  after  reputation  ?  Forward!  For¬ 
ward  !  children  of  powder  1  Behold  these 
sons  of  Jews— our  sabres  shall  drink  their 
blood — their  goods  we  will  give  to  our 
wives  I”  These  cries  infiame  the  horsemen 
— they  make  their  steeds  bound,  and  unsling 
their  guns — every  face  demands  blood — they 
mingle  in  the  fray,  and  sabre  cuts  are  every¬ 
where  exchanged. 

“  However,  one  of  the  parties  has  the 
worst  of  it,  and  begins  to  full  back  on  the 
camels  which  carry  the  women.  Then  are 
heard  on  both  sides  the  women — on  the  one 
animating  the  conquerors  by  their  cries  of 


joy — on  the  other,  seeking  to  stimulate  the 
failing  courage  of  their  husbands  and  brothers 
by  their  screams  of  anger  and  imprecation. 
Under  these  reproaches  the  ardor  of  the 
vanquished  returns,  and  they  make  a  vigor¬ 
ous  effort.  Supported  by  the  fire  of  the  in¬ 
fantry  who  are  in  reserve,  they  recover  their 
ground,  and  throw  back  their  enemy  into  the 
midst  of  the  women,  who  in  their  turn  curse 
those  whom  just  before  they  had  applauded. 
The  battle  returns  to  the  ground  which  lies 
between  the  females  of  the  tribes.  At  last 
the  party  who  have  suffered  most  in  men  and 
horses,  who  have  sustained  the  greatest  loss, 
and  have  seen  their  bravest  chiefs  fall,  take 
fiight  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  and  prayers 
of  those  bold  men  who,  trying  to  rally  them, 
fly  right  and  left,  and  try  to  recover  the 
victory.  Some  warriors  still  hold  their 
ground,  but  the  general  route  sweeps  them 
off.  They  are  soon  by  tbeir  women — then 
each,  seeing  that  all  is  lost,  occupies  himself 
in  saving  that  which  is  dearest;  they  gain 
as  much  ground  as  possible  in  tbeir  flight, 
turning  from  time  to  time  to  face  the  pur¬ 
suing  enemy.  The  conquerors  might  ruin 
them  completely,  if  the  intoxication  of  their 
triumph  did  not  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for 
the  vanquished,  but  the  thirst  of  pillage 
disbands  them.  One  despoils  a  footman — 
another  a  horseman  :  this  one  seizes  a  horse 
— that  a  negro.  Thanks  to  this  disorder, 
the  bravest  of  the  tribe  save  their  wives,  and 
frequently  their  tents.” 

Before  1800,  no  political  mission  from  a 
European  nation  bad  visited  the  court  of 
Persia  for  a  century ;  but  the  English  had 
fame  as  soldiers  from  the  report  of  their 
deeds  in  India.  An  officer  of  one  of  the 
frigates  which  conveyed  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
mission,  who  had  gone  ashore  at  Abusheber, 
and  was  there  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse, 
afforded  no  small  entertainment  to  the  Per¬ 
sians  by  bis  bad  horsemanship.  The  next 
day  the  man  who  supplied  the  ship  with 
vegetables,  and  who  spoke  a  little  English, 
met  him  on  board,  and  said,  “  Don’t  be 
ashamed,  sir,  nobody  knows  you ; — bad  rider ! 
I  tell  them  you  like  all  English,  ride  well, 
but  that  time  they  see  you,  you  very  drunk." 
The  worthy  Persian  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  for  a  man  of  a  warlike  nation 
not  to  ride  well,  but  none  for  a  European  to 
get  drunk.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  taken 
with  him  to  Persia  a  few  couples  of  English 
foxhounds,  intending  them  as  a  present  to 
the  heir-apparent,  Abbas  Mirza.  Several 
excellent  runs  took  place,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives.  One  mormng 
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a  fox  was  killed  after  a  very  hard  chase  ;  and 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  ezQltiog  in 
their  success,  adding  some  two  feet  to  a  wall 
their  horses  bad  cleared,  and  relating  wonder¬ 
ful  hair-breadth  escapes,  Sir  John  was  enter¬ 
tained  by  listening  to  an  Arab  peasant,  who 
with  animated  gestures  was  narrating  to  a 
group  of  bis  countrymen  all  that  he  bad 
seen  of  this  noble  hunt.  “  There  went  the 
fox,”  said  be,  pointing  with  a  crooked  stick 
to  a  clump  of  date  trees  ;  “  there  he  vent  at 
a  great  rate :  1  halloed  and  halloed  but  no- 
Ix^y  beard  me,  and  I  thought  be  must  get 
away ;  but  when  he  was  <^uite  out  of  sight, 
up  came  a  large  spotted  dog,  and  then  an¬ 
other  and  another ;  they  all  had  their  noses 
on  the  ground,  and  gave  tongue,  *  Whow, 
whow,  whow,’  so  load  that  1  wiis  frightened  ; 
— away  went  these  devils,  who  soon  found 
the  poor  animal ;  after  them  galloped  the 
Feriagees,  shouting  and  trying  to  make  a 
noise  louder  than  the  dogs, — no  wonder  they 
killed  the  fox  among  them ;  but  it  certainly 
is  fine  sport !” 

Innumerable  are  tlie  tales  illustrative  of 
the  love  of  Arabs  for  their  horses ;  but 
another  anecdote  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  places  this  in  an  amusing  light.  An 
English  surgeon  bad  been  setting  the  broken 
leg  of  an  Arab,  who  complained  more  of  the 
accident  which  bad  befallen  him,  than  was 
thought  becoming  in  one  of  bis  tribe:  this 
the  surgeon  remarked  to  him,  and  his  answer 
was  truly  characteristic, — “  Do  not  think. 
Doctor,  1  should  have  uttered  one  word  of 
complaint  if  my  own  high-bred  colt  in  a 
playful  kick  had  broken  both  my  legs ;  but 
to  have  a  bone  broken  by  a  brute  of  a  jack¬ 
ass  is  too  bad,  and  1  will  complain.” 

A  touching  incident  is  mentioned  by 
Mungo  Park  as  having  occurred  whilst  he, 
friendless  and  forlorn,  was  pursuing  his 
weary  journey  ings  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  simple  narrative  tells  its  own  tale  of 
accumulated  misery: — “July  29th.  Early 
in  the  morning  my  landlord  observing  that  1 
was  sickly,  hurri^  me  away,  sending  a  ser¬ 
vant  with  me  as  a  guide  to  Kea.  But  though 
I  was  little  able  to  walk,  my  horse  was 
still  less  able  to  carry  me,  and  about  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  Modibor,  in  crossing  some 
rough  clayey  ground  he  fell ;  and  the  united 
strength  of  the  guide  and  myself  could  not 
place  him  again  upon  his  legs.  I  sat  down 
f^or  some  time  beside  this  worn-out  associate 
of  my  adventures  ;  but,  6nding  him  still  un¬ 
able  to  rise,  1  took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  placed  a  quantity  of  grass  before  him. 
1  surveyed  the  poor  animal  as  he  lay  panting 


on  the  ground,  with  sympathetic  emotion, 
for  I  could  not  suppress  the  sad  apprehension 
that  I  should  myself  in  a  short  time  lie  down 
and  perish  in  the  same  manner  of  fatigiie  and 
hunger.  With  this  foreboding  I  left  my 
poor  horse,  and  with  great  reluctance  I 
followed  my  guide  on  foot  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  until  about  noon,  when  we  reached 
Kea,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  small  fishing  village.” 

Torn  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  heavy  of 
heart  and  weary  in  body,  'the  unhappy 
traveler  returned  westward  to  Modiboo, 
after  two  days’  journeying  in  company  with 
a  negro  carrying  his  horse  accoutrements. 

“  Thus  conversing,”  says  he,  “  wo  traveled 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  until,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  we  perceiv^  the  footsteps  of  a  lion 
quite  fresh  in  the  mud  near  the  river  side. 
My  companion  now  proceeded  with  great 
circumspection,  and  at  last,  coming  to  some 
thick  underwood,  he  insisted  that  I  should 
walk  before  him.  I  endeavored  to  excuse 
myself  by  alleging  that  1  did  not  know  the 
road,  but  he  obstinately  persisted  ;  and  after 
a  few  high  words  and  menacing  looks,  threw 
down  the  saddle  and  went  away.  This  very 
much  disconserted  me,  for  as  I  bad  given  up 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  horse,  I  could  not 
think  of  encumbering  myself  with  a  saddle ; 
and  taking  off  the  stirrups  and  girths,  I 
threw  the  saddle  into  the  river.  The  negro 
no  sooner  saw  me  throw  the  saddle  into  the 
water  than  he  came  running  from  among  the 
bushes  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  by  help  of  bis 
spear  brought  out  the  saddle,  and  ran  away 
with  it.  1  continued  my  course  along  the 
bank,  but  as  the  wood  was  remarkably  thick, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  lion  was 
at  no  great  distance,  I  became  much  alarmed, 
and  took  a  long  circuit  through  the  bushes 
to  avoid  him.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  reached  Modiboo,  where  I  found  my 
saddle ;  the  guide,  who  had  got  there  before 
me,  being  afraid  that  I  should  inform  the 
king  of  his  conduct,  had  brought  the  saddle 
with  him  in  a  canoe.  While  I  was  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  dooty,  and  remonstrating  with 
the  guide  for  having  left  me  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion,  I  heard  a  horse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts, 
and  the  dooty  inquired  with  a  smile  if  1  knew 
who  was  speaking  to  me.  He  explained 
himself  by  telling  me  that  my  horse  was 
still  alive,  and  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
fatigue.”  The  happiness  with  which  Park 
met  bis  lost  faithful  steed  may  be  conceived, 
for  in  him  he  had  one  friend  left  in  the  world. 

Another  lamented  victim  to  African  travel 
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thus  toachinffi j  laments  a  ^viotie  misfortane  | 
which  befel  him.  Returning  from  an  excor*  i 
non  to  Koaka,  Major  Denham  writes :  — “I  | 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  news  which  ! 
was  to  reach  me  on  returning  to  our  enclo¬ 
sure.  The  horse  that  had  carried  me  from 
Tripoli  to  Mourxuk  and  back  again,  and  on 
which  I  had  ridden  the  whole  journey  from 
Tripoli  to  Bomou,  had  died  a  rery  few  hours 
after  my  departure  for  the  lake.  There  are 
situations  in  a  man’s  life  in  which  losses  of 
this  nature  are  felt  most  keenly,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  It  was  not  grief,  but  it  was 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it ; 
and  though  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  d^ee  of 
derangement  which  I  suffered  from  it,  yet  it 
was  several  days  before  I  could  get  over  the 
loss.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  poor  animal  had  been  my  support  and 
comfort — may  I  not  say,  companion? — 
through  many  a  dreary  day  and  night, — had 
endured  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  my  service 
with  the  utmost  patience, — was  ^  docile, 
though  an  Arab,  that  he  would  stand  still 
for  hours  in  the  desert  while  I  slept  between 
his  legs,  his  body  affording  me  the  only  shel¬ 
ter  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  powerful 
influence  of  a  noonday  sun:  he  was  the 
fleetest  of  the  fleet,  and  ever  foremost  in  the 
race.”  * 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  “  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Horses,”  gives  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  a  circumstance  that  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  one 
of  the  violent  storms  that  often  occur  there, 
a  vessel  was  forced  on  the  rocks,  and  beaten 
to  pieces.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew 
perished  miserably,  as  no  I^t  could  venture 
to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  a  planter 
came  from  his  farm  to  see  the  wreck,  and 
knowing  the  spirit  of  his  horse,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellence  as  a  swimmer,  he  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  for  their  deliverance, 
and  pushed  into  the  thundering  breakers. 
At  first  both  disappeared,  but  were  soon 
seen  on  the  surface.  Nearing  the  wreck,  he 
caused  two  of  the  poor  seamen  to  cling  to 
his  boots,  and  so  brought  them  safe  to  shore. 
Seven  times  did  he  repeat  this  perilous  feat, 
and  saved  fourteen  lives;  but  alas!  the 
eighth  time,  the  horse  being  much  fatigued, 
and  meeting  with  a  formidable  wave,  the 
gallant  fellow  lost  his  balance,  and  was  over¬ 
whelmed  in  a  moment.  He  was  seen  no 
more,  but  the  noble  horse  reached  the  land 
in  safety.” 

Lieutenant  Wellstead  relates  an  adventure 
in  his  travels  in  Arabia,  which  illustrates  the 


*  Narrative  of  Travels  in  Africa,  by  Major  Denham. 


importance  of  being  well  mounted  in  that 
wild  land: — “On  my  return  from  Obri  to 
Suweik,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Bedou¬ 
ins,  who  had  received  intelligence  that  the 
Wahhkbis  were  lurking  around,  I  deft  the 
village  where  we  had  halted,  alone,  with  my 
gun  in  search  of  game.  Scarcely  had  I  rode 
three  miles  from  the  walls,  when  suddenly 
turning  an  angle  of  the  rocks,  1  found  my¬ 
self  within  a  few  yards  of  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  horsemen  who  lay  on  the  ground, 
basking  listlessly  in  the  sun.  To  turn  my 
horse’s  head  and  away  was  the  work  scarcely 
of  an  instant;  but  hardly  had  I  done  so 
when  the  whole  party  were  also  in  their 
saddles  in  full  cir  after  me.  Several  balls 
whizzed  past  my  head,  which  Sayyid  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  bounding  forward  like  an  antelope ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  these  matters,  and 
their  desire  to  possess  him  unharmed,  alone 
prevented  my  pursuers  from  bringing  him 
down.  As  we  approached  the  little  town  I 
looked  behind  me ;  a  sheikh  better  mounted 
than  his  followers  was  in  advance,  his  dress 
and  long  hair  streaming  behind  him,  while 
he  poised  his  long  spear  on  high,  apparently 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  sufficiently  within 
range  to  pierce  me.  My  good  stars  decided 
that  he  was  not ;  for,  reining  up  his  horse, 
he  rejoined  his  party,  whilst  I  gained  the 
walls  in  safety !  The  day  before  Sayyid 
came  into  my  hands  he  had  been  presented 
to  the  Im’am  by  a  Nejd  sheikh ;  reared  in 
domesticity,  and  accustomed  to  share  the 
tent  of  some  Arab  family,  he  possessed,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  all  the  gentleness 
and  docility,  as  well  as  the  fleetness,  which 
distinguish  the  pure  breed  of  Arabia.  To 
avoid  the  intense  heat  and  rest  their  camels, 
the  Bedouins  frequently  halted  during  my 
journey  for  an  hour  about  mid-day.  On 
these  occasions  Sayyid  would  remain  perfect¬ 
ly  still  while  I  reposed  on  the  sand,  screened 
by  the  shadow  cff  his  body.  My  noon  re¬ 
past  of  dates  be  always  looked  for  and 
shared.  Whenever  we  halted,  after  unsad¬ 
dling  him  and  taking  off  his  bridle  with  my 
own  hands,  he  was  permitted  to  roam  about 
the  encampment  without  control.  At  sunset 
:  he  came  for  his  com  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  during  the  night,  without  being 
fastened,  he  generally  took  up  his  quarters 
at  a  few  yards  from  his  master.  During  my 
i  coasting  voyages  along  the  shore,  he  always 
I  accompanied  me,  and  even  in  a  crazy  open 
I  boat  from  Maskat  to  India.  My  health  hav- 
I  ing  compelled  me  to  return  to  England  over¬ 
land,  I  could  not  in  consequence  bring  Sayyid 
I  with  me.  In  parting  with  this  attached  and 
I  faithful  creature,  so  long  the  companion  of 
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my  perils  and  wanderings,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  I  felt  an  emoticTn  similar 
to  what  is  experienced  in  being  separated 
from  a  tried  and  valued  friend.’’ 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the 
Camanches  take  the  6rst  rank  as  equestrians ; 
racing,  indeed,  is  with  them  a  constant  and 
almost  incessant  exercise,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  gambling.  Among  their  feats  of  riding 
is  one,  described  by  Mr.  Gatlin,  as  haring 
astonished  him  more  than  anything  in  the 
way  of  horsemanship  he  had  never  beheld  ; 
and  it  is  a  stratagem  of  war  familiar  to  every 
young  man  in  the  tribe.  At  the  instant  he 
is  passing  an  enemy,  he  will  drop  his  body 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  support¬ 
ing  himself  with  his  heel  upon  the  horse’s 
b^k.  In  this  position,  lying  horizontally, 
he  will  hang  whilst  bis  horse  is  at  its  fullest 
speed,  carrying  with  him  his  shield,  bow,  and 
arrows,  and  lance  fourteen  feet  long,  all  or 
or  either  of  which  he  will  wield  with  the 
utmost  facility,  rising  and  throwing  bis  arrows 
over  the  horse’s  t^k,  or  under  his  neck, 
throwing  himself  up  to  his  proper  position, 
or  changing  to  the  other  side  of  the  horse 
if  necessary.  The  actual  way  in  which  this 
is  done  is  as  follows :  A  short  hair  baiter  is 
passed  under  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  both 
ends  tightly  braided  into  the  mane,  leaving 
a  loop  to  hang  under  the  neck  and  against 
the  breast.  Into  this  loop  the  rider  drops 
his  elbow  suddenly  and  fearlessly,  leaving 
bis  heel  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the  horse 
to  steady  him  and  enable  him  to  regain  the 
upright  position. 

The  following  very  singular  custom  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  tribe  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  known  as  the  Foxes.  Of  this  Mr. 
Gatlin  was  an  eye-witness :  “  When,”  says 
he,  "  General  Street  and  I  arrived  at  Kee-o- 
kuk’s  village,  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  this 
amusing  scene  on  the  prairie,  a  little  back  of 
his  village.  The  Foxes,  who  were  making 
up  a  war-party  to  go  against  the  Sioux,  and 
bad  not  suitable  horses  enough  by  twenty, 
had  sent  word  to  the  *  Sacs’  the  day  before, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  that  they  were 
coming  on  that  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  to 
‘smoke’  that  number  of  horses,  and  they 
must  not  fail  to  have  them  ready.  On  that 
day,  and  at  the  hour,  the  twenty  young  men 
who  were  beggars  for  horses  were  on  the 
spot,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in 
a  circle,  where  they  went  to  smoking.  The 
villagers  flocked  round  them  in  a  dense 
crowd,  and  soon  after  appeared  on  the  prairie, 
at  half  a  mile  distance,  an  equal  number  of 
young  men  of  the  Sac  tribe,  who  had  agreed 
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each  to  give  a  horse,  and  who  were  then  gal¬ 
loping  them  round  at  full  speed  ;  and  gr^u- 
ally  as  they  went  around  in  a  circuit,  coming 
nearer  to  the  centre,  until  they  were  at  last 
close  around  the  ring  of  young  fellows  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  ground.  Whilst  dashing  about 
thus  each  one  with  a  heavy  whip  in  bis  hand, 
as  he  came  within  reach  of  the  group  on  the 
ground,  selected  the  one  to  whom  he  decided 
to  present  his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  gave 
him  the  most  tremendous  cut  with  bis  lash 
over  the  naked  shoulders :  and  as  he  darted 
around  again,  he  plied  the  whip  as  before, 
and  again  and  again  with  a  violent  ‘crack,’ 
until  the  blood  could  be  seen  trickling  down 
over  his  naked  shoulders,  upon  which  he  in¬ 
stantly  dismounted,  and  placed  the  bridle 
and  whip  in  his  hands,  saying,  ‘  Here,  you 
are  a  beggar;  I  present  you  a  horse,  but 
you  will  carry  my  mark  on  your  back.’  In 
this  manner  thev  were  all,  in  a  little  while, 

‘  whipped  up,'  and  each  bad  a  good  horse 
to  ride  nqme  and  into  battle.  His  necessity 
was  such  that  be  could  afford  to  take  the 
stripes  and  the  scars  as  the  price  of  the 
horse,  and  the  giver  could  afford  to  make  the 
present  for  the  satisfaction  of  putting  his 
mark  on  the  other,  and  of  boasting  of  bis 
liberality.” 

Mr.  Gatlin  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  faithful  horse  “  Charley,”  a  noble  animal 
of  the  Camanchee  wild  breed,  which  had 
formed  as  strong  an  attachment  for  his  mas¬ 
ter,  as  his  master  for  him.  The  two  halted 
generally  on  the  bank  of  some  little  stream, 
and  the  first  thing  done  was  to  undress  Char¬ 
ley,  and  drive  down  the  picket  to  which  he 
was  fastened,  permitting  him  to  graze  over  a 
circle  limited  by  his  lasso.  On  a  certain 
evening,  when  he  was  grazing  as  usual,  he 
managed  to  slip  the  lasso  over  his  head,  and 
took  his  supper  at  his  pleasure  as  he  was  stroll¬ 
ing  round.  When  night  approached,  Mr. 
Gatlin  took  the  lasso  in  band,  and  endeavored 
to  catch  him,  but  he  continually  evaded  the 
lasso  until  dark,  when  his  master  abandoned 
the  pursuit,  making  up  his  mind  that  he 
should  inevitably  lose  him,  and  be  obliged  to 
perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  bivouac,  in  no  pleasant  state 
mind,  he  laid  down  on  bis  bear-skin  and  went 
to  sleep,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  awoke 
whilst  lying  on  his  back,  and,  half  opening  his 
eyes,  was  petrified  at  beholding,  as  he  thought, 
the  huge  figure  of  an  Indian  standing  over 
him,  and  in  the  very  act  of  stooping  to  take 
bis  scalp !  The  chill  of  horror  that  paralysed 
him  for  the  first  moment,  held  him  still  till 
he  saw  there  was  no  need  of  moving ;  that 
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his  faithful  hone  had  played  shy  till  he  had  I 
filled  his  belly,  aod  had  then  moved  up  from  | 
feelings  of  pure  affection,  and  taken  his  posi¬ 
tion  with  his  fore  feet  at  the  edge  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  bed,  and  his  head  hanging  over  him,  in 
which  attitude  he  stood  fast  asl^p. 

When  sunrise  came  the  traveler  awoke  and 
beheld  his  faithful  servant  at  a  considerable 
distance,  picking  up  bis  breakfast  among  the 
canebrake  at  the  edge  of  the  creek.  Mr.  Gat¬ 
lin  went  busily  to  work  to  prepare  his  own, 
and  having  eaten  it,  had  another  half-hour  of 
fruitless  endeavors  to  catch  Charley,  who,  in 
the  most  tantalizing  manner,  would  turn  round 
and  round,  just  out  of  his  master’s  reach.  Mr. 
Gatlin,  recollecting  the  evidence  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  and  dependence,  afforded  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  determined  on  another  course  of 
proceeding,  so  packed  up  his  traps,  slung  the 
saddle  on  his  b^k,  trailed  his  gun,  and  start¬ 
ed  unconcernedly  on  his  route.  After  ad¬ 
vancing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  looked 
back  and  saw  Master  Charley  standing  with 
his  head  and  tail  very  high,  looking  alter¬ 
nately  at  him  and  at  the  spot  where  he  bad  been 
encamped,  and  had  left  a  little  fire  burning. 
Thus  he  stood  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
walked  with  a  hurried  step  to  the  spot,  and 
seeing  everything  gone,  began  to  neigh  very 
violently,  and,  at  last,  started  off  at  fullest 
speed  and  overtook  his  master,  passing  within 
a  few  paces  of  him,  and  wheeling  about  at  a 
few  rods  distance,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  Mr.  Gatlin  called  him  by  his  familiar 
name,  and  walked  up  with  the  bridle  in  bis 
hand,  which  was  put  over  Charley’s  head,  as 
he  held  it  down  for  it,  and  the  saddle  was 
placed  on  his  back  as  he  actually  stooped  to 
receive  it ;  when  all  was  arranged,  and  his 
master  on  his  back,  off  started  the  faithful 
animal  as  happy  and  contented  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  American  prairies  swarm  not 
only  with  buffaloes  but  with  numerous  bands 
of  wild  horses,  proud  and  playful  animals,  re¬ 
joicing  in  all  the  exuberance  of  freedom,  and 
sweeping  the  earth  with  their  flowing  manes 
and  tails.  'Fhe  usual  mode  of  taking  wild  horses 
by  the  North  American  Indians  is  by  means 
of  the  lasso.  When  starting  for  the  capture 
of  a  wild  horse,  the  Indian  mounts  the  fleetest 
steed  he  can  get,  and  coiling  the  lasso  under 
his  arm,  starts  off  at  full  speed  till  he  can 
enter  the  band,  when  he  soon  throws  the 
lasso  over  the  neck  of  one  of  the  number.  He 
then  instantly  dismounts,  leaving  his  own 
horse,  and  runs  as  fast  as  he  can,  letting  the 
lasso  pass  out  gradually  and  carefully  through 
his  hands,  until  the  horse  falls  half  suffo¬ 
cated,  and  lies  helpless  on  the  ground.  The 


Indian  now  advances  slowly  towards  the 
horse’s  bead,  keeping  the  lasso  tight  upon  his 
neck  until  he  has  fastened  a  pair  of  hobbles 
upon  bis  fore  feet ;  he  now  loosens  the  lasao, 
and  adroitly  casts  it  in  a  noose  round  the  lower 
jaw,  the  animal,  meanwhile,  rearing  and  plung¬ 
ing.  Advancing  warily  hand  over  hand,  the 
man  at  length  places  bis  hand  over  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  eyes,  and  on  its  nose,  and  then  breathes 
into  its  nostrils,  on  which  the  horse  becomes 
so  docile  and  thoroughly  conquered,  that  his 
captor  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  remove  the 
hobbles  from  his  feet,  and  ride  or  lead  it  into 
camp. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  confidence  of 
a  horse  in  a  firm  rider,  and  his  own  courage, 
was  conspicuously  evinced  in  the  case  of  an 
Arab,  mentioned  by  Lieutenant-Golonel  Ham¬ 
ilton  Smith.  General  Sir  Robert  Gillespie 
happened,  when  mounted  on  this  animal,  to 
be  present  on  the  race-course  of  Galcutta, 
during  one  of  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  when 
sever^  himdred  thousand  people  bad  as¬ 
sembled.  On  a  sudden  an  alarm  was  given 
that  a  tiger  had  escaped  from  his  keepers. 
Sir  Robert  immediately  snatched  a  boar  spear, 
and  rode  to  attack  this  formidable  enemy. 
The  tiger  was  probably  confounded  by  the 
crowd,  but  the  moment  he  perceived  Sir 
Robert,  he  crouched  to  spring  at  him.  At 
that  ver}'  instant,  the  gallant  soldier,  on  his 
gallant  steed,  leaped  right  over  him — Sir 
Robert  striking  the  spear  through  the  animal’s 
spine !  This  was  a  small  grey ;  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  another  horse  who  has  become  almost 
historical.  This  was  a  favorite  black  charger, 
bred  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  carried 
with  him  to  India.  When  the  noble  soldier 
fell  at  the  storming  of  Kalunga,  this  charger 
was  put  up  for  sale,  and  after  great  compe¬ 
tition  was  knocked  down  to  the  priv;  tes  of 
the  8th  Dragoons,  who  actually  contributed 
their  prize-money,  to  the  amount  of  5001.,  to 
retain  this  memorial  of  their  beloved  com¬ 
mander.  This  beautiful  charger  was  always 
led  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  on  a  march, 
and  at  the  station  of  Gawnpore,  took  his 
ancient  post  at  the  color-stand,  where  the  sa¬ 
lute  of  passing  squadrons  was  given  at  drill, 
and  on  reviews.  When  the  regiment  wras 
ordered  home,  the  funds  of  the  privates  run¬ 
ning  low,  he  was  bought  by  a  gentleman,  who 
rovided  funds  and  a  paddock  for  him,  where 
e  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  daya  in 
comfort ;  but  when  the  corps  had  departed, 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  no 
more,  the  gallant  steed  pined,  refused  his 
food,  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  being  led 
out  for  exercise,  he  broke  from  his  groom. 
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galloped  to  his  ancient  station  on  parade, 
neighed  loudly  agun  and  agun,  a«id  there, 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  so  often  proudly 
borne  his  beloved  master,  he  dropp^  down 
and  died ! 

Before  the  battle  of  Corunna,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  embark  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  they  were  ordered 
to  be  shot,  to  prevent  their  being  distributed 
among  the  French  cavalry.  The  poor  ani¬ 
mals,  the  faithful  companions  of  the  troopers 
in  many  a  weary  march  and  hard-fought 
skirmish,  stood  trembling  as  they  saw  their 
companions  fall  one  after  the  other,  and  by 
their  piteous  looks  seemed  to  implore  mercy, 
till  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  dragoons  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order  be¬ 
came  unbearable,  and  the  men  turned  away 
from  their  task  with  scalding  tears ;  hence  the 
French  obtained  a  considerable  number  un¬ 
hurt,  and  among  them  several  belonging  to 
officers,  who,  rather  than  destroy  their  faith¬ 
ful  chargers,  had  left  them  with  billets  at¬ 
tached,  recommending  them  to  the  kindness 
of  the  enemy. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  anecdote  related 
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of  a  son  of  a  late  church  dignitary,  whose 
taste  lay  more  in  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
the  “Stud  Book,”  than  in  Cudworth’s  “In¬ 
tellectual  System  of  the  Universe,”  or  such 
light  reading.  He  was  on  an  important  oc¬ 
casion  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  L - at  dinner, 

and  as  it  was  desirable  that  a  favorable  im- 
ression  should  be  made  upon  his  lordship, 
b  father  begged  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  bishop,  and  do  his  best  to  draw  him  out, 
as  he  was  strong  in  Biblical  lore.  Matters 
went  on  pleasantly  enough  during  the  early 
part  of  tl'.e  ban(j[uet,  our  friend  saying  little, 
but  watching  his  opportunity  for  a  charge. 
At  length  a  pause  took  place,  and  he  thus 
addressed  the  bishop,  the  company  listening : 
“  Might  I  venture  to  ask  your  lordship  a 
question  relative  to  a  point  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  has  puzzled  me  a  good 
deal  ?”  “Oh,  certmnly — most  happy !”  said 
the  dignitary,  feeling  quite  in  bis  element. 
“  Then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  lord¬ 
ship’s  opinion  as  to  how  long  it  took  Nebu- 
chi^nezzar  to  get  into  condition  after  he  had 
been  out  to  grots  V' 

The  bishop  w^  not  in  his  element. 


From  Hog(’i  Initrnetor. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BART. 

BT  THOMAS  US  QCIHCEY. 


I  BEGix  by  entreating  the  reader,  not  so 
much  in  kindness,  (of  which  he  may  have 
none  to  spare)  as  in  mere  justice,  to  making 
allowance  for  this  little  sketch,  as  a  sketch 
written  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
What  circumstances?  Why,  written  at  a 
distance,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  press ; 
or,  because  in  these  days  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  distance,  written  under  a  difficulty 
almost  incredible  to  myself  of  communica¬ 
ting  with  the  press.  It  is  a  fact  that  I 
can  send  a  letter  to  Astracban,  or  even  to 
Bokhara  (and,  indeed,  1  meditate  a  letter  to 
Bokhara,  filled  with  reproaches  to  the  sultan, 
whom  I  particularly*  detest)  much  more 

*  And  all  of  ni  detest  him  reaaoDably,  who  ra- 
member  his  treatment  of  poor  Stoddard  and  Con 
oily,  for  no  crime  alleged  but  that  of  trusting  to  the 
hospitality  and  justice  of  his  savage  land. 


easily  than  I  can  plant  a  note  in  the  hands 
of  my  publisher  or  his  compositors.  Once 
posted,  the  letter  to  Bokhara,  like  an  arrow 
dismissed  from  a  bow,  will  surely  find  out 
the  sultan,  without  further  “  fash”  on  my 
part,  and  will  cause  a  festering  in  his  villan- 
ous  heart ;  and  he  can  have  no  pretence  for 
complaining  of  me  to  the  court  of  St. 
James’s,  since  I  shall  pay  the  postage  to  the 
last  farthing.  Fluent  as  the  Sight  of  a  swal¬ 
low  is  the  sultan’s  letter ;  whereas  the  letter 
to  my  publisher  describes  a  path  that  is  zig¬ 
zag,  discontinuous,  moving  through  harsh 
angles,  and  intersected  at  every  turn  by  hu¬ 
man  negligences,  or  by  inhuman  treacheries 
of  coachmen.  The  sultan  presents  a  point 
blank  mark  to  my  bullet;  but,  to  hit  my 
publisher,  I  must  me  round  a  comer ;  or,  in¬ 
deed,  around  three  comers  at  once.  That  is 
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one  of  the  circumstances;  and  it  seems  to 
follow,  that,  unless  my  publisher  could  be 
prevailed  on  kindly  to  “  Sit”  to  Bokhara, 
there  is  no  great  prospect  of  opening  a  di¬ 
rect  or  rapid  communication  with  hipi. 
Another  of  the  evil  circumstances  is,  that  I 
have  no  materials — not  a  scrap — my  sole  re¬ 
source  being  in  a  poor  wearied  brain,  and  in 
a  memory  which  (although  at  intervals  work¬ 
ing  like  a  steam-engine)  oftentimes  yearns  for 
rest,  and,  with  Themistocles,  would  humbly 
pray  for  some  sweet  voluptuous  art  of  for¬ 
getting.  With  this  brain,  so  time-shattered, 
I  must  work,  in  order  to  give  signihcancy 
and  value  to  the  few  facts  which  1  possess — 
alas !  far  too  scanty  as  a  basis  for  the  very  slight¬ 
est  superstructure.  With  this  memory,  so 
restive  on  such  a  mission  of  revisiting  the 
past,  I  must  go  down  into  depths  and  shy 
recesses  of  time,  over  which  dusky  draper¬ 
ies  are  hanging,  and  voluminous  curtains 
have  long  since  fallen,  such  as  I  shrink  from 
raising.  Wordsworth  points  to  images  and 
phantom  recollections,  that  spontaneously 

“  Will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep 


but  in  this  case  the  earliest  of  my  recollect¬ 
ions  must  be  rekindled  painfully  at  depths 
far  lower.  Forty  years,  or  near  it,  I  must 
descend  ;  and  the  case  becomes  that  of  a  man 
forcing  bis  way  violently  back  into  his  burn¬ 
ing  house,  under  a  vow  of  recovering  some 
special  jewels:  if  be  is  repelled  by  the 
^mes,  be  suffers  the  mortiScation  of  a 
baflSed  purpose ;  if  he  presses  forward,  and 
accomplishes  his  vow,  then,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  success,  be  is  scorched  by 
the  fire.  Of  all  curses,  that  which  searches 
deepest  is  the  violent  revelation  through  in¬ 
finite  darkness — a  revelation  like  that  **  sud¬ 
den  blaze  (‘  Paradise  Lost,’  b.  ii.)  which  far 
round  illumined  hell,”  of  a  happiness  or  a 
glory  which  once  and  for  ever  has  perished. 
Martyrdom  it  is,  and  no  less,  to  revivify  by 
effort  of  your  own,  or  passively  to  see  revivi¬ 
fied,  in  defiance  of  your  own  fierce  resistance, 
the  gorgeous  spectacles  of  your  visionary 
morning  life,  or  of  your  too  rapturous  noon¬ 
tide,  relieved  upon  a  background  of  funeral 
darkness.  Such  poisonous  transfigurations, 
by  which  the  paradise  of  youthful  hours  is 
forced  into  distilling  demoniac  misery  for 
ruined  nerves,  exist  for  many  a  profound  sen¬ 
sibility.  And,  as  regards  myself,  touch  but 
some  particular  key  of  laughter  and  of  echo¬ 
ing  music,  sound  but  for  a  moment  one  bar 
of  preparation,  and  immediately  the  pomps 
and  glory  of  all  that  has  composed  for  me 
VOL  XXV.  NO.  rv. 


the  delirious  vision  of  life  re-awaken  for  tor¬ 
ment  ;  the  orchestras  of  the  earth  open  sim¬ 
ultaneously  to  my  inner  ear ;  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  1  behold,  forming  themselves  into 
solemn  groups  and  processions,  and  passing 
over  sad  phantom  stages,  all  that  chiefly  1 
have  loved,  or  in  whose  behalf  chiefly  I  have 
abhorred  and  cursed  the  grave — all  that 
should  not  have  died,  yet  died  the  soonest — 
the  brilliant,  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  inno¬ 
cent,  the  brave,  the  beautiful.  With  these 
dreadful  masks,  and  under  the  persecudon 
of  their  malicious  beauty,  wakens  up  the 
worm  that  gnaws  at  the  heart.  Under  that 
corrosion  arises  a  hatred,  blind  and  vague, 
and  incomprehensible  even  to  one’s  self,  as  of 
some  unknown  snake-like  enemy  in  some  un¬ 
known  hostile  world,  brooding  with  secret 
power  over  the  fountains  of  one’s  own  vitali¬ 
ty.  Such  scourges,  at  any  rate,  must  be, 
borne  Where  the  machinery  of  the  nerves 
brings  round  the  hour  of  torment.  But  it 
forms  a  hard  condition  towards  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  a  sketch  like  this — that,  by  recalling 
such  vanished  scenes  too  vividly,  one  obeys 
a  summons  to  an  active  collusion,  and  co¬ 
operation  with  one’s  own  secret  suffering,  and 
becomes  a  fiery  heaulonlimoroumenoe  (or 
self- tormentor)  in  the  most  afflicting  sense. 

Another  circumstance  of  hardship,  which 
entities  me  to  the  special  indulgence  of  the 
reader,  is,  that  in  this  paper  1  am  writing 
against  time.  Many  are  the  matches  which 
1  have  had  against  time  in  my  time  and  in 
hit  Ume  [i.  «.  in  time’s  time].  And  all  such 
matters,  writing  or  riding,  are  memorably 
unfair.  Time,  the  meagre  shadow,  carries 
no  weight  at  all,  so  what  parity  can  there  be 
in  any  contest  with  Mm  7  What  does  he 
know  of  anxiety,  or  liver  complaint,  or  in¬ 
come-tax,  or  of  the  vexations  connected  with 
the  correcting  of  proofs  for  the  press?  Al¬ 
though,  by  the  way,  be  doet  take  upon  him¬ 
self,  with  his  villanous  scrawl,  to  correct  all 
the  fair  proofs  of  nature.  He  sows  canker 
into  the  heart  of  rosebuds,  and  writes  wrink¬ 
les  (which  are  bis  odious  attempts  at  pot¬ 
hooks)  in  the  loveliest  of  female  faces.  No 
type  so  fair,  but  he  fancies,  in  his  miserable 
conceit,  that  be  can  improve  it ;  no  stereo¬ 
type  so  fixed,  but  be  wdl  alter  it ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  spoiled  one  generation  after  another,  he 
still  persists  in  believing  himself  the  universal 
amender  and  the  ally  of  progress.  Ah !  that 
one  might,  if  it  were  but  for  one  day  in  a 
century,  be  indulged  with  the  sight  of  Time 
forced  into  a  personal  incarnation,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  a  personal  insult — a  cudgel¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  or  a  ducking  in  a  horse - 
S 
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pond.  Or,  ag&in,  that  once  in  a  century, 
were  it  but  for  a  single  summer’s  day,  his 
corrected  proofs  might  be  liable  to  superses¬ 
sion  by  revitet,*  such  as  I  would  furnish, 
down  the  margin  of  which  should  run  one 
perpetual  iteration  of  stet.  sUt. ;  everything 
that  the  hoary  scoundrel  had  deleted,  rose¬ 
buds,  or  female  bloom,  beauty  or  power, 
grandeur  or  grace,  being  solemnly  reinstated, 
and  having  the  privilege  of  one  day’s  secu¬ 
lar  resurrection,  like  the  Arabian  phoenix,  or 
any  other  memento  of  power  in  things  earthly 
and  in  sublunary  births,  to  mock  and  to  defy 
the  scythe  of  this  crowned  thief ! 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be,  or  the 
reader  will  think  himself  to  have  fallen  into 
the  company  of  a  madman,  and  perhaps  at 
the  first  convenient  turning  will  abscond. 
And  yet,  if  he  knew  all  that  I  could  tell 
•him  aMut  the  villanies  of  Time,  possibly  he 
would  participate  in  the  achartiemenl  of  my 
hatred.  I  know  that  wretch  better  than  the 
reader  is  likely  to  do.  For  the  present,  what 
I  wish  to  have  understood  is,  that  the  time 
available  for  my  little  paper  is  not  at  all 
commensurate  to  the  dignity  of  its  theme. 
By  reason  of  what  I  mentioned  above,  in 
r^ard  to  my  publisher’s  procrastination  in 
fixing  himself  at  Bokhara,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him  is  in  that  condition  of  circuit- 
onsness  and  liability  to  retU  [which  are  very 
good  in  music,  but  shameful  and  disgusting 
in  the  post-office],  that  three-fourths  of  the 
time  otherwise  disposable  for  my  paper, 
perishes  in  holes  and  comers  amongst  the 
embezzlements  of  the  road ;  and  every  con- 
tracUon  in  the  rations  allowed  as  to  hours 
and  minutes,  regularly  shows  itself  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  expanuon  of  hurry  and  inevita¬ 
ble  precipitancy,  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  composition.  Not  that  always  and  un¬ 
conditionally  it  is  an  evil  to  be  hurried  in 
writing  for  the  press.  I  doubt  not  that 
many  a  score  of  practised  writers  for  the 
press  will  have  been  self-observing  enough 
to  notice  a  phenomenon  which  /  have  many 


*  •*  Serum  " — “  $tet  ” — “  delete  —  All  these  odd- 
lookiii^  words,  oh  uninitiated  reader,  are  technical 
tarms  m  the  chapelt  of  the  tfarice-venerable  press. 
A  rsvtM  is  a  second  edition  of  the  original  or  pro¬ 
bationary  prool^  in  which  the  corrector  is  correHed 
and  rash  judgounts  arc  revised.  To  delete  is  the 
old  trsditionsi  Latinism  of  the  sacred  press  [which, 
in  fact,  ought  to  be  called  St  Press]  for  eaneel. 
And  etet  [7rf  tf  etand]  is  the  anthorued  form  of 
edict — the  only  form  which  a  compositor  is  bound 
to  recognue  as  legal,  and  having  the  force  of  a 
mmndamue  from  the  Queen’s  Bench,  for  restoring 
to  ita  original  station  tome  reading  that  had  been 
injuriously  ejected. 
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times  noticed,  viz.,  that  hurry  and  severe 
compression  from  an  instant  summons  that 
brooKs  no  delay  have  a  tendency  to  often 
furnish  the  flint  and  steel  for  eliciting  sudden 
scintillations  of  originality :  sometimes  in 
what  regards  the  picturesque  felicity  of  the 
phrase,  sometimes  in  what  regards  the 
thought  itself,  or  its  illustrations.  To  onto- 
tche£aze,  or  improvise,  is  sometimes  in  effect 
to  be  forced  into  a  consciousness  of  creative 
energies,  that  would  else  have  slumbered 
through  life.  The  same  stimulation  to  the 
creative  faculty  occurs  even  more  notoriously 
in  musical  improvisations ;  and  all  great  ex¬ 
ecutants  on  the  organ  have  had  reason  to 
bemoan  their  inability  to  arrest  those  sudden 
felicities  of  impassioned  combinations,  and 
those  flying  arabesques  of  loveliest  melody, 
which  the  magnetic  inspiration  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  availed  to  excite.  Meantime,  this 
possible  advantage  of  hurry  and  adventurous 
precipitation,  for  the  kindling  of  originality, 
applies  less  probably  to  a  case  in  which  phi¬ 
losophy  happens  to  be  concerned.  But  is 
the  present  a  case  of  that  order?  A  phi¬ 
losopher  is  concerned  undoubtedly,  and  a 
great  one ;  but  philosophy  not  so  much. 
The  public  would  not  bear  it.  One  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  a  pond,  but  twenty  will 
not  make  him  drink;  and  a  sip  is  all  that  the 
public  collectively  ever  care  to  take  from  re¬ 
servoirs  of  abstract  philosophy.  Yet,  even 
in  such  a  case,  where  leisurely  thought  is 
really  a  possible  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  composition, 
it  is  still  indispensable  in  regard  to  its  revi¬ 
sion  ;  so  that  my  title  still  remains  good  to  a 
special  indulgence. 

But  BOW,  reader,  do  not  worry  me  any 
more  with  questions  or  calls  for  explanation. 
When  I  do  not  know,  nor  hots,  but  not  the 
less  I  feel  a  mesmeric  impression  that  yon 
have  been  bothering  me  with  magnetic 
passes:  but  for  which  interruptions,  we 
should  have  been  by  this  time  a  long  way 
on  our  journey.  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 
You  will  see  a  full  stop  or  period  a  very  few 
inches  farther  on,  lurking  immediately  under 
the  word  earnest  on  the  off  side ;  and,  from 
and  after  that  full  stop,  you  are  to  consider 
me  as  haring  shaken  off  all  troublesome 
companions,  and  as  having  once  for  all  en¬ 
tered  upon  business  in  earnest. 

In  the  year  1814  it  was  that  I  became 
acquiunted  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
present  professor  of  logic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  I  was  then  in  Eldinburgh  for 
the  first  time,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  the 
mother  of  Professor  Wilson.  Him,  who  at 
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that  time  neither  ira«  a  professor,  nor  dreamed 
of  becoming  one  (his  intention  being  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  profmion  of  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar),  I  had  known  for  a  little  more  than  five 
years.  Wordsworth  it  was,  then  living  at 
Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere,  who  had  introduced 
me  to  John  Wilson ;  and  ever  afterwards  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  beautiful  place 
of  Elleray,  on  Windermere,  not  above  nine 
miles  distant  from  my  own  cottage  in  Gras¬ 
mere.  In  those  days,  Wilson  sometimes 
spoke  to  me  of  his  friend  Hamilton,  as  of  one 
specially  distinguished  by  manliness  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  character,  and  occasionally  gazed 
at  as  a  monster  of  erudition.  Indeed,  the 
extent  of  his  reading  was  said  to  be  porten¬ 
tous — in  fact,  frightful ;  and,  to  some  extent, 
even  suspicious;  so  that  certain  ladies 
thought  him  **  no  canny  for,  if  arithmetic 
could  demonstrate  that  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  ground  down  and  pulverixed  into  “  wee 
wee’^  globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes  each, 
and  strung  upon  threads,  would  not  famish 
a  rosary  anything  like  corresponding,  in  its 
separate  beads  or  counters,  to  the  faimks  he 
was  known  to  have  studied  and  familiarly 
used,  then  it  became  clear  that  he  must  have 
had  extra  aid,  and,  in  some  way  or  other, 
must  have  rmd  by  proxy.  Now,  in  that 
case,  we  all  know  in  what  direction  a  man 
turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that  he  applies 
to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr.  Faustos,  to  read 
more  books  than  belong  to  his  own  allowance 
in  this  life.  1  hope  sincerely  there  was  no 
trath  in  these  insinuations ;  for,  besides  that 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  have  a  hanger  on 
like  Mephistopheles  expecting  to  receive  a 
car  every  time  that  you  gave  a  little  dance, 
I,  for  my  part,  could  have  no  reliance  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  reading.  That  objection  to 
Mephistopheles  as  a  prosy  reader  would  be 
absolutely  fatal.  Such  a  malicious  wretch 
would  leave  out  all  the  note  in  criUcal  places, 
as  the  printers  fined  by  L>aud  did  from  the 
seventh  commandment  (reading,  thou  $halt 
commit  adultery"),  and  would  discredit  his 
principal’s  learning  by  continual  falufications 
of  the  text.  I  do  trust  and  hope,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  pain¬ 
ful  suspicions.  Candor,  however,  obliges 
me  to  mention,  that  at  one  time  Sir  William 
had  a  large  dog  in  Great  King  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  very  much  answering  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dog  which  Goethe  and  at  least  one 
of  our  old  Elizabethan  dramatists  assigns  to* 
poor  Dr.  Faustus.  Surely  it  never  could  be 
the  same  idenUcal  dog,  figuring  first  in 
Frankfort  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
then  in  Edinburgh  daring  the  nineteenth ! 


An  interest  of  curiosity  in  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  gradually,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
combined  in  my  mind  with  an  interest  of 
respect  for  his  extraordinary  attainments. 
Neither  interest  might  possibly  have  sustain¬ 
ed  itself  among  the  continual  distractions  of 
the  world,  had  there  been  little  prospect  of 
forming  his  acquaintance.  But  the  accident 
of  my  own  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1814,  whilst 
it  suddenly  ripened  a  remote  chance  into  an 
instant  certainty,  deepened  that  already  deep 
interest  in  Sir  William’s  pretensions,  which 
had  long  given  value  to  such  a  chance.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  certainty  that  I  should  now 
speedily  enjoy  a  personal  insight  into  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  this  Titan 
among  students,  suddenly  rose  a  profound- 
er  curiosity  as  to  the  exact  range  of  these 
accomplishments.  And  I  was  truly  happy 
when  this  anticipation  was  realized. 

One  morning  I  was  sitting  alone  after 
breakfast,  when  Wilson  suddenly  walked  in 
with  his  friend  Hamilton.  So  exquisitely 
free  was  Sir  William  from  all  ostentation  of 
learning,  that  unless  the  accidents  of  conver¬ 
sation  made  a  natural  opening  for  display, 
such  as  it  would  have  been  affectation  to 
evade,  you  might  have  frfled  altogether  to 
suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was 
present.  On  this  first  interview  with  him,  I 
saw  nothing  to  challenge  any  special  atten¬ 
tion  beyond  an  unusum  expression  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  cordiality  in  his  abord.  Tliere  was 
also  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-depend¬ 
ence  diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm 
and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  ex¬ 
haled  spontaneously  from  his  nature,  yet  too 
unassuming  to  mortify  the  pretensions  of 
others.  Men  of  genius  I  had  seen  before, 
and  men  distinguished  for  their  attainments, 
who  shocked  everybody,  and  upon  me,  in 
articular,  nervously  susceptible,  inflicted 
orror  as  well  as  distress,  by  striving  rest¬ 
lessly  and  almost  angrily  for  the  chief  share 
in  conversation.  Some  I  had  known,  who 
possessed  themselves  in  effect  pretty  nearly 
of  the  whole,  without  being  distinctly  aware 
of  what  they  were  about;  and  one  autocratic 
gentleman  there  was  among  them,  perfectly 
aware  of  what  he  was  about,  who  (in  the 

fthrase  of  politicians)  “  went  for"  the  whole 
rom  the  very  first ;  and,  if  things  had  come 
to  that  pass  that  he  might  not  have  all, 
gave  notice,  with  vengeance  blazing  in  his 
eyes,  that  he  would  have  none.  He  was  not 
to  be  done  at  his  time  of  life  by  frivolous 
offers  of  a  compromise  that  might  have  se¬ 
cured  him  seventy-five  per  cent.  No,  no ; 
all  without  discount — that  was  his  ultimat- 
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um.  In  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  apparent  carelessness  whether 
he  took  any  conspicuous  share  or  none  at  all 
in  the  conversation.  It  is  possible  that,  as 
the  representative  of  an  ancient*  family,  he 
may  secretly  have  felt  his  position  in  life ; 
far  less,  however,  in  the  sense  of  its  advan¬ 
tages  than  of  its  obligations  and  restraints. 
And,  in  general,  my  conclusion  was,  that  at 
that  time  I  had  rarely  seen  a  person  who 
manifested  less  of  self-esteem,  under  any  of 
the  forms  by  which  ordinarily  it  reveals  itself 
— whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown 
arrogance,  or  heart-chilling  reserve. 

But,  meantime,  what  was  the  peculiar  and 
diflferential  nature  of  Sir  William’s  pursuits, 
which  had  won /or  him  already  so  much  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  against  him  so  much  expecta¬ 
tion?  for  really  a  man’s  own  merit  often 
comes  to  act  against  him  with  deadliest  hos* 
tility,  when,  by  inflaming  his  reputation,  it 
has  also  the  power  of  too  much  inflaming 
the  standard  by  which  he  will  be  tried.  Sir 
William’s  reputation  was  as  yet  of  that  inter¬ 
esting  (because  somewhat  mysterious)  kind, 
which  has  not  crept  into  newspapers,  but  is 
moving,  even  locally,  only  through  whispers. 
And  in  these  whispers  forty  ^ears  ago,- there 
was  nothing  like  the  same  principle  of  conta¬ 
gion  that  now  exists.  The  cause  of  this  lies 
partly  in  railways,  which  are  not  only  swift 
in  themselves,  but  the  causes  of  swiftness  in 
everything  else  ;  so  that  very  soon,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  out  of  pure,  blind  sympathy  with  rail¬ 
way  trains,  men  will  begin  to  trot  throngb  the 
streets ;  and  in  the  next  generation,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  they  will  take  to  cantering.  We  may 
see  a  proof  of  this  in  the  increased  vitality  of 
slang.  To  my  knowledge,  it  took  eighteen 
years  to  transplant  from  Germany  to  this 

*  Hamilton  of  Preston  was,  I  believe,  raised  to 
the  baronetcy  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
Charles’s  reign.  It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with 
that  fact  a  tradition,  which  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
in  conversation,  that  the  Hamilton  of  that  (W  was 
a  Covenanter,  and  even  a  Drumclog  rebel.  If  this 
were  really  so  [but  generally  my  impulse  is  to  re¬ 
gard  the  whole  generation  of  anecdotes  as  founded 
in  lies],  it  would  argue  in  the  first  baronet  much 
obstinacy  and  perhape  a  little  lunacy.  But  these 
are  excellent  qualities  on  which  to  build  a  house ; 
for  in  two  centuries  they  lose  their  harshness,  and 
mellow  down  into  strength  of  will  and  reasonable 
eccentricity.  In  these  days,  when  periodic  litera¬ 
ture  traverses  society  throngb  sections  so  vastly  en¬ 
larged,  and  often  not  belonging  in  any  sense  to  the 
classes  professedly  literary,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  young  reader  that  the  orikr  of  baronets 
did  not  arise  until  the  reign  of  James  L  Conse¬ 
quently,  if  we  divide  the  duration  of  the  order  into 
four  successive  stages,  the  Preston  baronetcy  dates 
from  the  first 


country  the  Greek  word  mythus:  but,  in 
more  recent  days,  the  absurd  use  of  the  word 
myth,  for  a  fib,  has  not  cost  three  years,  when 
helped  forward  by  female  lips.  And  as  the 
whispers  were  then  far  below  our  existing 
whispers  in  velocity  of  circulation,  they  were 
no  better  as  regarded  accuracy.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  about  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was,  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  modem 
Magliabecchi,  or  even  as  a  better  Mogliabec- 
chi,.if  better  there  could  be.  Now  you  are 
aware,  my  youthful  reader,  or  (if  not)  you 
soon  shall  be  aware,  that  the  said  M.  (whose 
long  name  I  don’t  intend  to  spell  over  again) 
was  that  librarian,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  to  some  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who, 
by  dint  of  trotting  and  cantering  over  all 
pages  of  all  books,  could  not  only  repeat 
verbatim  et  literatim  any  possible  paragraph 
from  any  conceivable  book,  and,  letting  down 
bis  bucket  into  the  dark  ages,  could  fetch  up 
for  you  any  amount  of  rubbish  that  you 
might  call  for,  but  could  even  tell  you  on 
which  side,  dexter  or  sinister,  starboard  or 
larboard,  the  particular  page  might  stand,  in 
which  he  had  been  angling.  Weil :  I  admire 
Indian  jugglers;  I  look  with  pleasure  on 
rope-dancers,  whether  dancing  the  slack  or 
the  tight  rope ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
have  grudged  a  subscription  of  five  shillings 
towards  inducing  Mag.  to  go  through  his 
tricks.  But,  when  all  was  over,  I  must  still 
have  asked.  Now,  Mag.,  with  submission, 
what  may  be  the  use  of  all  that  ?  It  is  a 
question  through  which  I  could  never  see 
my  way,  except  that  once  a  glimmering  light 
occurred  to  me  in  the  following  case ^acob 
Bryant,  a  great  scholar  some  fifty  years  ago, 
and  a  dead  shot  in  all  mythological  ques¬ 
tions,  had  a  large  and  lofty  library,  to  the 
upper  regions  of  which,  where  he  kept  all 
bis  cloudy  and  flighty  authors,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  ascending  by  means  of  a 
long  ladder.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
when  Jacob  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and 
the  sight  WHS  waxing  dim  in  his  eyes,  in 
mounting  to  his  mythological  Olympus, 
whilst  midway  on  this  Jacoos  ladder,  Jacob 
fell  from  it ;  and,  by  re.ason  of  falling  from 
this  ladder,  Jacob  broke  his  leg ;  and,  by 
reason  of  this  fracture,  Jacob  died.  Now, 
it  occurs  to  one,  that,  if  Mag.  had  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  Jacob  needed  not  to 
have  died;  for  Mag.  would  have  told  him 
everything  that  he  could  possibly  have  learn¬ 
ed  by  going  aloft.  But  still,  as  Jacob  (being 
above  eighty)  was  nearly  due  to  the  under¬ 
taker,  and  us  we  children  of  earth  have  con¬ 
trived  to  crawl  through  the  better  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  without  Jacob,  and  i 
as,  after  all,  Mag.  was  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  when  most  wanted,  I  continue  to 
think  that,  even  if  pleading  for  Mag.’s  use¬ 
fulness  before  a  jury,  I  must  submit  to  a 
nonsuit. 

But  I  do  not  stop  there.  For  else,  though 
useless,  Mag’s  talent  might  seem  admirable 
in  the  way  that  magic  is  admirable.  Any  in¬ 
tellectual  gift  whatever,  such  as  Jedediah 
Buxton’s  gift  of  demoniac  arithmetic,  though 
not  only  useless,  but  perhaps  even  a  curse  to 
its  possessor,  is  worth  the  tribute  of  one  mo¬ 
ment’s  admiration ;  it  is  entitled  to  a  Bracof 
though  one  would  scruple  to  give  it  an  Aneo- 
ra  !  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  Mag.’s  mode 
of  conjuring,  I  am  now  satisbed  that  it  was 
no  talent  at  all,  as  the  world  has  hitherto 
imagined,  but  simply  a  cutaneous  disease. 
The  man  ought  to  have  been  cupped  and 
leeched,  or  treated  with  tonics.  Eiptrlo 
crede.  I  was  myself  attacked  by  it  some 
years  ago,  for  my  memory  is  subject  to  fright¬ 
ful  irregularities  of  spasmodic  energy ;  and 
it  struck  me  then  that  corrosive  sublimate 
might  be  required,  if  it  were  any  species  of 
psora.  But  inclining  to  try  milder  remedies 
at  first,  I  took  nitric  acid,  and  finished  off 
with  chalybeates.  This  course  of  practice, 
accompanied  by  violent  exercise  and  sudorif- 
ics,  succeeded  at  that  time.  But  I  have  since 
felt  the  virus  still  lurking  in  the  system  ;  and 
am  at  times  horribly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  turning  out  a  confirmed  Magliab. ;  which, 
in  point  of  misery  to  the  patient,  must  be 
the  next  bad  thing  to  being  a  vampire. 

They  knew  little  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  fancied  that  his  enormous  reading  tend¬ 
ed  to  any  result  so  barren  as  this.  But  other 
whisperers  there  were,  who  would  have  per¬ 
suaded  me  that  Sir  William  was  simply  a 
great  linguist.  Since  the  time  when  1  first 
came  to  know  him,  Europe  has  had  several 
monsters  of  that  class,  and,  amongst  others. 
Cardinal  Mezzofante.  Perhaps  the  cardinal 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  his  order. 
He  knew,  1  believe  (so  as  to  speak  familiarly), 
thirty- four  languages ;  whereas  a  Scandina¬ 
vian  clergyman  (Swedish  or  Norse),  who  has 
died  since  the  cardinal,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  mastered  fifty-six,  probably  only  read 
them.  But  what  ultimate  value*  attached 

*  However,  if  thie  camel-load  of  languagee  tend¬ 
ed  to  no  useful  result,  jt  ought  injustice  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  at  least  it  origxnaUa  in  a  very  useful 
effort  of  benignity.  One  terminus  lay  in  the  useful 
if  the  other  terminus  evaporated  in  smoke.  The 
army  of  Napoleon  was  a  polyglot  army  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  known ;  and  in  attending 
the  military  hospital-b^  at  Milan,  for  the  purpose 


to  this  hyperbolical  acquisition  ?  If  one 
wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  eminence,  one  might 
be  tempted  into  saying,  “  Here  lies  a  man 
that,  in  the  act  of  dying,  committed  a  robbery, 
absconding  from  his  poor  fellow -creatures 
with  a  v^uable  polyglot  dictionary.”  As¬ 
suredly,  any  man  who  puts  his  treasures  into 
a  form  which  must  perish  in  company  with 
himself,  is  no  profound  benefactor  to  bis  spe¬ 
cies.  Not  thus  did  Sir  William  proceed,  as 
I  soon  learned  after  I  made  his  acquaintance : 
and  the  results  of  his  reading  are  now  sown 
and  rooted  at  Paris,  not  less  than  at  Berlin  ; 
are  blossoming  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  are  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  on  the  Danube. 

Ah,  reader,  at  this  moment  I  hear  the 
fierce  clamors  of  the  press  that  speaks 
through  double  trumpets  of  space  and  time, 
uttering  inexorable  edicts  and  interdicts  as  to 
both.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if,  by  hurry¬ 
ing,  I  fall  into  disproportion  with  myself,  or 
if,  in  order  to  hurry,  I  should  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  affectedly  brief.  My  own  direct 
acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  soon 
apprised  me,  that,  of  all  great  readers,  he 
was  the  one  to  whom  it  was  most  indispensa¬ 
ble  that  he* should  react  by  bis  own  mind 
upon  what  he  read.  There  are.different  lines 
of  approach  upon  which  a  man  may  force 
an  entrance  into  the  citadels  of  philosophy. 
Some  read  little  or  nothing ;  for  instance, 
Kant,  who  had  not  (as  might  be  proved) 
read  even  Locke — perhaps  not  one  page  of 
Locke — though  I  fully  believe  that  he  would 
not  materially  ba\’e  modified  what  he  has 
written,  if  by  chance  he  had.  He,  by  blank 
power,  integrated  any  imperfect  hints  as  to  a 
writer’s  doctrines  that  he  had  picked  up  cas¬ 
ually  in  conversation  or  from  random  read¬ 
ing.  But  others  make  their  advances  by 
different  routes.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when 
I  first  knew  him,  was  not  properly  a  philoso¬ 
pher — nor  would  then  have  called  himself 
such — but  a  polyhistor  of  a  higher  class, 
and  with  far  more  combining  powers,  than 
Bayle,  having  (or  taking  means  to  have)  a 
pancyclopiedic  acquaintance  with  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  that  could  furnish  keys 
for  unlocking  man’s  inner  nature.  Already, 
in  1814,  I  conceive  that  he  must  have  been 
studying  physiology  upon  principles  of  in¬ 
vestigation  suggested  by  himself.  In  1820, 
1827,  and  the  following  years,  up  to  1832, 


of  offering  spiritual  consolation,  the  pious  monk, 
Mexsofante,  is  reported  to  have  found  three-and- 
twentj  language*  indispensable.  These  being 
wantM  for  the  necessities  of  conversation,  it  hap¬ 
pened  naturally  that  they  were  learned  radically. 
He  that  talk*  a  language  cannot  deceive  himself 
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on  rerisiting  Edinburgh,  I  found  him  master 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  had  then  accumulated  upon  animal 
magnetism,  which  he  justly  conceived  to  hide 
within  itself  shy  secrets  as  to  “  the  dark 
foundations”  of  our  human  nature,  such  as 
cannot  now  be  lawfully  neglected — secrets 
which  evidently  had  gleamed  and  cropped  out 
at  intervals  through  past  ages  of  the  world 
in  various  phenomena,  that  were  tarnished  or 
were  darkened  into  apparent  doubtfulness 
only  by  the  superstitions  that  surrounded 
them.  The  immensity  of  Sir  William’s  at¬ 
tainments  was  best  laid  open  by  consulting 
him  (or  by  hearing  him  consulted)  upon  in-  | 
tellectual  difficulties,  or  upon  schemes  litera¬ 
ry  and  philosophic.  Such  applications, 
come  from  what  point  of  the  compass  they 
would,  found  him  always  prepared.  Nor 
did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference,  whether 
it  were  the  erudition  of  words  or  things  that 
was  needed.  Amongst  the  books  for  which 
1  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  as  memorials 
of  his  regard,  one  which  I  value  most  is  a 
copy  of  the  “  Scaligerana,”  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  that  it  is  intrinsically  a  characteristic 
memento  of  himself  when  first  I  knew  him. 
In  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  who  were 
both  astonishing  men,  1  fancied  this  resem¬ 
blance  to  himself,  that  there  was  the  same 
equilibrium  in  all  three  as  to  thing  knowledge 
and  vcord  knowledge.  Again,  Scaliger  the 
elder,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  a  cavalry 
officer  up  to  his  fortieth  year ;  and  often,  in 
his  controversial  writings,  one  deciphers  the 
quondam  trooper  cutting  furiously  right  and 
left  in  a  melie.  There,  also,  I  fancy  a  re¬ 
semblance  :  now  and  then,  in  Sir  William’s 
polemics,  I  seem  to  trace  the  sword-arm  that 
charged  at  Drumclog ;  or  is  that  story  all  a 
dream  ? 

But  that  trumpet — both  those  trumpets 
again  are  sounding,  and  now  evidently  for 
the  last  time ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
ever  I  heard  a  trumpet  in  u  passion,  both  of 
these  trumpets  are  laboring  under  that  in¬ 
firmity.  Ah,  what  a  chaos !  In  what  con¬ 
fusion  and  hurry,  my  reader,  shall  we  part  t 
I  had  three  hundred  things,  at  least,  to  say ; 
and,  if  that  arithmetic  is  correct,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  sad  necessity,  that,  for  a  matter  of 
299,  I  must  remiun  in  your  debt?  In 
debt?  Ay;  but  for  how  long?  W^ben  do 
I  mean  to  pay?  Thirty  days  after  date 
would  be  almost  as  go<^  as  cash.  True, 
much  injured  reader,  it  would  be  so;  and 
my  wish,  were  wishes  discountable,  would 
run  exactly  in  that  channel.  But  that,  alas, 
is  impossible.  Hearken  to  the  nature  of 
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the  Jix  in  which  I  find  myself,  and  say  i[ 
you  ever  heard  of  a  worse.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  if  one  outruns  the  usual  al¬ 
lowance  of  space,  one  has  but  to  say  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  paper,  to  be  continued,  and  all 
is  healed.  Any  paper  may  be  adjourned 
from  month  to  month — true,  but  not  from 
volume  to  volume ;  and,  unhappily  for  me, 
this  very  week’s  number,  in  which  I  am 
now  writing,  closes  a  volume.  The  several 
monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  tnos- 
culale,  but  not  the  several  volumes.  If 
any  one  volume  were  allowed  to  throw  out 
great  tap-roots  into  a  succeeding  volume,  no 
section  of  the  journal  would  ever  be  finish¬ 
ed,  or  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  independent  wbme.  To  purchase 
any  one  volume  of  the  Instructor  might 
pledge  a  man  to  purchasing  onwards  into 
the  twentieth  century,  under  the  pain  of 
else  having  on  his  hands  a  weight  of  unfin¬ 
ished  articles.  Rightly,  therefore,  it  has 
been  made  a  law,*  that  no  subject  can 
be  carried  on  by  adjournment  from  vol¬ 
ume  to  volume.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  necessity  not  leas  cogent,  the  merest 
nlhouette,  or  Indian  ink  sketch  in  profile  of 
a  philosopher,  cannot  decently  evade  some 
notice  of  his  philosophy.  Is  not  Mallet  a 
by-word  in  literature  to  this  day,  for  having 
written  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  he 
remembered  that  the  nobl^  lord  was  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  but  unhappily  forgot  that  he  was  a 
leader  and  a  revolutionist  in  philosophy? 
And  did  not  this  hideous  oversight  of  his 
make  people  rejoice  in  his  having  failed  to 
keep  his  engagements  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  writing  the  life  of  her  lord, 
since,  by  parity  of  blunder,  he  would  care¬ 
fully  have  remembered  that  the  duke  had 
once  been  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  had  taken  a  Hying  leap  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  bed-room  window  of  Bar¬ 
bara  Villiers,  but  would  have  forgotten  ut¬ 
terly  that  he  bad  commanded  at  Blenheim, 
or  (which  is  worse)  would  have  notified  it 
by  way  of  “  P.  S.”  among  the  errata  and 
addenda  that  would  be  carefully  looked  after 
in  the  next  edition  ?  Here,  now,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  on  one  side  that  I  should  do  that  which 
on  the  other  side  it  appears  to  be  a  sheer 
impossibility  that  I  should  even  attempt. 
Even  the  famous  sixteen-string  Jack  would 
have  recoiled  a  little  from  such  a  perplexity. 
Is  there  no  dodge,  sacred  or  profane,  by 

*  From  which  law  there  is  a  proper  diipensatioa 
in  the  case  of  papers  which,  although  related  bv 
general  title,  jet  in  each  division  branch  off  in  acch 
waj  as  to  be  always  making  a  new  beginning. 
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which  it  can  be  met?  Yes,  on  considera* 
tion,  perhaps,  by  this  which  follows.  Vol* 
ume  the  I5lh,  it  is  true,  cannot  tucutd  to 
property  in  the  14th  volume.  It  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  it  as  an  inheritance.  But  thai  will  not 
prevent  it  from  holding  such  property  as  an 
original  endowment  of  its  own.  This  article, 
for  instance,  cannot  prolong  its  life  into  an¬ 
other  volume ;  but  it  may  rise  again — it 
may  receive  a  separate  birth  de  novo  in  the 
future  volume.  What  is  to  hinder  me  from 
writing  a  paper  next  March,  for  example, 
with  this  title,  “  On  the  Contributions  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  to  Philosophy  ?”  Publicly  the 
law  of  the  journal  is  thus  maintained ;  and 
yet,  in  consistency  with  that  law,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  gained  for  something  nearer  to  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  an  illustrious  man 


than  could  have  been  crowded  within  three 
octavo  pages. 

Here  is  a  man  (it  will  be  said  by  the 
thoughtful  reviewer  of  his  own  age)  able  to 
have  “  made  the  world  grow  pale"’  with  the 
enormity  of  his  learned  acquisitions,  ha^  he 
been  more  often  confronted  with  that  world, 
or,  when  face  to  face  with  it,  more  capable 
of  ostentatious  display.  Make  us  understand 
in  what  direction  his  studies  have  moved : 
towards  what  capital  objects;  with  what 
immediate  results ;  followed  by  what  testi¬ 
monies  of  honor  from  the  supreme  tribunals 
in  this  department  of  literature ;  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  what  evidences  or  presumption  of 
having  impressed  lasting  changes  upon  some 
great  aspects  of  intellectual  philosophy. 

I 


From  tk*  Eeltctio  Roviow. 
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In  the  estimation  of  many  large  and  san¬ 
guine  minds,  metaphysics,  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  sense  of  the  term,  has  long  ceased  to 
possess  claim  on  attention.  The  assump¬ 
tions  of  alchemy  and  astrology  have  van¬ 
ished  before  the  generalizations  of  those 
positive  sciences  of  which  they  were  the 
forerunners.  Augury  has  given  place  to 
physiology ;  the  law  of  the  supposed  trans¬ 
mutation  of  metals  is  now  superseded  by 
the  law  of  definite  proportione ;  and  the 
occult  influences  of  the  stars  by  the  remitter- 
ed  perturbatione  of  the  planet*.  The  science 
of  metaphysics,  it  is  assumed,  bears  to  the 
investigations  of  modern  psychology  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  relationship,  and  must  soon 
abdicate  the  tottering  throne  on  which  it  has 
been  dreaming  for  ages.  Philosophy,  these 
great  men  contend,  has  long  since  renounced 
all  hope  of  arriving  at  the  nature  of  things, 
or  at  the  knowledge  of  things  ^rw;  and 
even  Bacon  understood  by  forma,  by  the 
to  ten*  *chemati*mu*,  and  the  la  ten*  proce**u*, 
nothing  more  than  ice  mean  by  the  elements 
of  which  anybody  is  composed,  the  laws  that 
govern  its  action,  and  the  facts  that  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  its  study ;  and,  therefore,  phtloeo- 


phy  should,  by  becoming  strictly  inductive, 
renounce  all  opinion,  and  all  hope  of  forming 
opinion,  on  the  nature  of  mind,  or  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  mind  and  matter,  of  God  and  the 
universe. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  enter,  at 
much  length,  into  these  discussions ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  to  entertain 
them  at  all  is  to  acknowledge  that  we  have 
a  greater  power  than  the  conclusions  of  the 
anti-metaphysicians  seem  to  allow.  We  can¬ 
not  defend  the  opinion  that  philosophy  is 
only  the  science  of  laws  without  assuming  a 
contradiction  of  that  maxim,  without  invmv- 
ing  ourselves  in  deeper  problems  than  we 
profess  to  consider  consistent  with  iL 

It  appears  to  us  that  metaphysics  can 
never  Income  a  purely  inductive  science  of 
laws,  will  never  end  in  a  mere  raster  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,  of  Baconian 
causes  and  effects,  that  the  mind  U  never 
sufficiently  isolated  from  all  influences  but 
one,  for  us  to  calculate  upon  the  actual 
ePects  of  that  one.  If  we  could  put  pure 
mind  into  some  crucible,  and  subject  it  to 
the  influence  of  separate  causes ;  if  we  could 
stand  upon  the  larder  land  of  mind  and 
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matter,  and  snrrey  each  separately  and  trace 
their  mutual  action ;  if  we  could  form  a  cal¬ 
culus  with  which  safely  to  analyze  our  men¬ 
tal  operations ;  if,  independently  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  we  could  experiment  on  our  own 
thoughts,  and  unwind  the  genesis  of  ideas, 
and  if  the  combining  elements  of  our  calcu- 
laUon  were  generic  instead  of  individual — 
mere  determinate  constants,  instead  of  vari¬ 
able  and  complicated  factors,  the  thing  would 
be  done;  but  this  condition  would  satisfy 
the  metaphysician  as  much  as  the  mere 
mental  physiologist ;  and  it  is  because  this 
eminence  has  always  seemed  inaccessible, 
and  because  the  attempts  to  sketch  the  wide 
panorama  from  its  summit  have  ever  proved 
hopeless,  that  the  course  of  philosophical 
enterprise  has  been  so  circular,  and  has  ap¬ 
peared  so  frequently  to  return  to  the  very 
point  from  which  it  started  some  centuries 
ago.  It  is  granted  that  the  explanations  of 
those  who  have  looked  upon  philosophy  as 
“  the  science  of  being  ”  have  frequently  been 
absurd,  and  when  subjected  to  the  sledge¬ 
hammer  of  a  merciless  logic,  have  been 
shivered  for  a  while  into  a  thousand  pieces ; 
stretched  on  the  inquisitorial  rack,  “  the 
thews  of  Anakim”  have  snapped,  the  joints 
of  very  Samsons  have  been  dislocated,  and 
systems  after  systems  of  ponderous  preten¬ 
sion  have  gone  the  way  of  all  absurdities ; 
yet,  the  re-appearance  of  them,  age  after 
age.  has  proved,  either  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  dead  or  that  they  really 
survived  because  they  contained  an  amount 
of  truth  which  their  opponents  have  deter- 
minately  ignored. 

It  may  be  considered  late  in  the  day  to  be 
raking  from  their  long  resting-place  the 
silent  ashes  of  Descartes;  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  are  not  now  bound  to  declare  our¬ 
selves  Cartesians  or  anti- Cartesians,  any  more 
than  we  are  to  range  ourselves  under  the  old 
banners  of  Nominalist  and  Realist,  or  to 
contend  that  we  are  not  Eieatics,  Peripate¬ 
tics  or  Platonists ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  great  controversies  to  which  the  writings 
of  Descartes  gave  a  new  "birth,  are  being 
forced  again  on  our  attention,  and  that  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  once  more  the  recoil 
which  every  previous  philosophical  era  has 
exhibited  from  the  dogmatism  of  the  sceptic. 

J ules  Simon,  the  able  editor  of  one  of  the 
volumes  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  tells  us  that  Cartesianism  is  as  living 
and  powerful  as  ever.*  It  would  seem  that 
refuge  is  taken  from  many  of  the  dreams  of 

*  Le  Cart^sianisme  eat  aujourdlrai  auaai  vivant  et 
puiaaant  que  jamaia  Intr^uctioo,  not*,  p.  2. 


German  constructors  of  the  universe,  not  in 
the  baseless  hypotheses  of  Descartes,  but  in 
the  veritable  psychological  method,  in  the 
strong  common  sense — the  clear-headed  and 
generally  perspicuous  style,  and  the  healthy, 
devout,  and  inspiring  assurances  of  his  *'  Dis¬ 
course  on  Method,”  his  “  Meditations,”  and 
Principia.” 

The  influence  of  Descartes  may  be  seen  in 
this  fact — “  that  from  1637,  the  date  of  the 
‘  Discourse  on  Method,’  to  the  end  of  that 
century,  no  philosophical  work,  of  any  import¬ 
ance,  made  its  appearance,  which  was  not 
for,  against,  or  on  Descartes.”*  This  great 
man,  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  did 
for  metaphysics  that  which  Francis  Bacon 
accomplished  for  natural  science,  when  he 
established  its  first  principles  and  developed 
the  method  of  its  successful  treatment.  If 
we  would  see  the  true  source  of  modern  ideal¬ 
ism — if  we  would  trace  the  Pantheism  of 
modern  schools  to  its  philosophical  origin — 
if  we  would  whet  our  swords  for  the  long 
conflict  which  awaits  us  with  this  great 
enemy  of  God  and  man — if  we  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  writings  of  the  great  French, 
English,  Scotch,  and  German  Schools  of 
philosophy  for  the  last  two  hundred  years — 
if  we  would  unravel  the  pedigree  of  many 
opinions  and  much  phraseology — we  must 
be  familiar  with  the  historical  position  and 
philosophical  claims  of  Rene  Descartes. 

Descartes  has  scarcely  receivfed  from  En¬ 
glishmen  the  respect  or  attention  which  his 
influence  upon  them  should  have  commanded. 
Cyclopaedias  and  the  histories  of  philosophy 
that  are  current  among  us  have  not,  indeed, 
forgotten  him  ;  but  we  have  no  translation  of 
his  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  tractate 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  natural  enmity  to  Frenchmen  is  the 
cause  of  this  neglect,  or  the  intense  nationality 
which  makes  us  stickle  for  the  superiority  of 
his  great  opponents.  Bacon  and  Locke,  has 
deafened  the  ears  of  Englishmen  to  his  claims, 
we  hope  that  some  of  our  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  will  not  allow  this  disgrace  to  cling 
much  longer  to  our  nation  in  general,  or  to 
themselves  in  particular. 

Descartes  was  certainly  not  the  first  who 
innovated  upon  the  established  modes  of 
thinking  which  scholasticism  had  introduced 
into  the  mind  of  Europe ;  but,  in  meta¬ 
physical  science,  he  was  the  first  who  so 
innovated  as  to  create  a  great  and  permanent 
alteration. 

There  had  existed,  from  the  period  of  the 

*  FragmeuB  de  nuloaophie  CarUsienne.  Par  Y. 
CJousin. 
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introdaction  of  Aristotelian  logic  into  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  combination  of  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  with  servile  deference  to  authority ; 
and  hence  the  wiredrawing  and  distinctions 
were  introduced,  which  threatened  to  split 
into  infinitesimal  fractions  the  truth  that  had 
not  already  evaporated  in  .the  voluminous 
productions  of  this  learned  father,  or  that 
angelical  doctor.  . 

Some  new  light  had  shone  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  strange 
to  say,  Italy  was  its  birth  place.  The  veri¬ 
table  ghost  of  Aristotle  was  summoned  from 
hb  grave  ;  the  bag  of  bones  that  had  often 
passed  for  the  Stagy  rite,  was  ground  to 
powder  and  scattered  to  the  winds,  by  Pom- 
ponatus  and  by  Vanini,  who  had  studied  his 
writings  for  themselves,  and  had  declared 
themselves  his  true  disciples  ;  while  the  revi¬ 
val  of  Greek  literature,  the  discovery  of 
Plato’s  Dialogues,  the  Magnificent  results 
of  theC  opernican  theory  of  the  heavens,  the 
immortal  ridicule  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne,  compelled  Scholasticism  to  hide 
its  wizened  head. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  philosophical  chief 
of  the  Neo-Platonist  school,  chosen  by  .  the 
Medici  family  to  preside  at  Florence  over 
an  academy  formed  for  the  study  of  Plato, 
together  with  his  Latin  translation  of  Plato, 
Proclus,  and  Plotinus.  e.Tecuted  in  a  style 
that  has  given  them  European  fame the 
Platonic  furor  of  Patrizzi,  which  led  him  to 
impute  atrocious  crimes  to  Aristotle,  to  im¬ 
pugn  the  authenticity  of  his  works,  to 
blacken  his  memory  and  tarnish  his  philoso¬ 
phical  fame  ; — the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
Ramus,  who  comprehended  the  absurdity  of 
reasoning  from  given  premises  to  a  given 
conclusion,  who  stripped  theology  of  its  dry 
and  abstract  form,  and  whose  tragic  death, 
amid  other  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  has 
so  often  been  lamented  ;  combined  with  the 
influences  of  other  great  and  erratic  minds  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  daring  steps  of  Des¬ 
cartes.  Wherever  the  chains  were  fairly 
snapped,  loud  was  the  indignation  of  cowled 
priests,  fiercely  glared  the  torture-chamber 
of  the  Holy  laquisition,  and  not  a  few  expia¬ 
ted  their  love  of  novelty  and  freedom  by 
their  blood. 

Among  others,  Jordano  Bruno,  who  was 
Eleatic  in  his  tendencies,  passed  over  Platon¬ 
ism  in  his  recoil  from  Ari.stotelianism,  and  be¬ 
came  the  great  type  of  the  poetic  scepticism 
of  later  times.  He  was,  as  Cowsin  has  re¬ 
marked,  the  poet  of  the  system  of  which  Spi¬ 
noza  was  the  geometer ;  and,  of  course,  be¬ 


came  obnoxious  to  the  vehement  hatred  and 
persecution  of  his  contemporaries.  Schofife, 
in  a  letter  to  Ritterhausen,  said  of  him,  "  11 
n’est  pas  une  erreur  des  philosophes  paiens 
et  de  nos  hdretiques  anciens  ou  modemes  qu’il 
n’ait  soutenue.’’  The  man  who  could  boldly 
defy  the  Holy  Fathers,  when  they  pronounced 
their  sentence  on  him  with  the  words,  “  Ma¬ 
jor!  forsan  turn  limore  sententiam  in  me  fertis 
quam  ego  accipiam” — was  not  likely  long  to 
have  eluded  their  bigoted  vengeance. 

Campanella  is  the  name  of  another  culti¬ 
vated  and  poetic  soul,  who,  spuming  the 
yoke  of  mental  tyranny  forged  by  scholasti¬ 
cism,  and  imposed  by  spiritual  depotism  on 
the  neck  of  a  sluggish  age,  incurred  the  vin¬ 
dictive  wrath  of  the  Church.  His  Platonism 
was  more  subtle  than  that  of  Bruno,  and  his 
mysticism  was  more  refined.  His  tragic  life 
was,  at  least,  a  flash  of  aurora  in  the  midnight. 

Again,  there  was  born  near  Naples,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  Vanini.*  Like  Bmno,  he  traveled 
through  Europe,  drawing  enthusiasm  in  with 
every  breath,  and  enhaling  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  some  of  the  air  of  liberty, 
that  bath  swept,  as  a  reviving  breeze,  from 
Wittemberg  across  the  world. 

This  man  wrote  two  celebrated  works  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj’, 
under  the  following  pompous  titles :  the  first 
— “  The  Amphitheatre  of  Eternal  Providence, 
Divino-Magical,  Physico-Christian,  Astrolo- 
gico-Cathmic,  in  opposition  to  the  Ancient 
Philosophers,  Atheists,  Epicureans,  Peripa¬ 
tetics,  and  Stoics the  second,  “  On  the  Won¬ 
drous  Secrets  of  Nature,  the  Queen  and  God¬ 
dess  of  Mortals.”  Tlie  first  of  these  works 
contains,  unquestionably,  a  formal  d  priori 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  it  is 
for  the  existence  of  a  god  that  can  neither 
be  known  nor  loved ;  and  his  pompous  proof 
is  a  bare  recognition  of  the  imposing  con¬ 
ception  of  a  personal  god.  Disappointed  in 
the  success  of  his  metaphysical  method,  he 
fell  back  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
in  every  great  question  which  affected  man’s 
moral  position  or  desUny ;  and,  if  we  were 
to  judge  him  by  “  the  Amphitheatre  alone, 
we  should  pronounce  him  a  believer  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  god,  every  attribute  of  whom  was  to 
be  communicated  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  Church.  But  in  the  second 
work,  which  appears,  from  his  letters,  to  have 
contained  bis  true  opinions,  he  proclaims 


*  LneUius  wu  hia  baptismal  name,  which  he 
changed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  works  into  that  of 
Jolius  Csesar. 
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himself  the  philosophical  atheist,  and  the  ill- 
concealed  hater  of  Christianity. 

Led  by  his  evil  genius,  after  having  wan¬ 
dered  over  Europe,  he  settled  in  Toulouse, 
where  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  in  active  operation.  The  novelty  of  his 
opinions  excited  the  attention  of  the  holy 
office  to  his  spiritual  crimes,  he  was  deliver¬ 
ed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  on  the  9tb 
of  February.  1619,  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
heretic.*  There  was  in  this  man  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  combination  of  mental  forces.  He 
was  by  turns  pusillanimous  and  bold,  the  hy¬ 
pocrite  and  the  hero;  to-day  masking  bis 
opinions  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others; 
to-morrow,  baring  the  depths  of  his  perturb¬ 
ed  and  sceptical  spirit.  As  long  as  there 
was  hope,  he  cring^  before  inquisitors,  and 
professed  implicit  deference  both  to  Theism 
and  to  Christianity  :  as  soon  as  hope  had  fled, 
he  drew'up  the  visor,  and  died  as  be  bad 
lived.  Thus  there  were  many  forces  opposed 
to  philosophy.  It  could  not  act  freely  in  its 
search  after  truth ;  and  no  means  were  at  its 
disposal,  if  it  would  not  reason  from  princi¬ 
ples  that  were  stereotyped,  and  in  a  method 
that  had  almost  the  authority  of  inspiration. 
Natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  were  gag¬ 
ged.  The  telescope,  pointed  to  heaven,  was 
fenced  by  the  cheval-de-frite  of  ecclesiastical 
injunctions,  and  darkened  by  a  medium  which 
distorted  the  light  of  the  stars.  We  owe  it 
mainly  to  Bacon  and  Descartes  that  science 
has  over-stepped  the  narrow  bounds  which 
had  been  so  long  assigned  it,  and  has  occu¬ 
pied  its  legitimate  field  of  enquiry.  We  owe 
it  to  the  spirit  of  these  men,  that  the  tendency 
which  exhibited  itself  in  the  tragic  course  of 
Bruno,  Ramus,  Campanella,  and  Vanini,  was 
neither  strangled  in  its  birth  nor  consummated 
in  a  heartless  scepticism. 

Bacon  and  Descartes  differed  widely  in 
many  respects;  but  there  are  many  observ¬ 
able  points  of  connexion  between  them. 
They  were  both  laymen,  and  yet  they  dared 
to  be  the  innovators  in  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  They  both  propounded  methods  for 
Its  study,  and  each  luxuriated  in  the  facts  of 
nature.  But  they  differed,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  made  metaphysical  truth,  and  the  other 
physical  laws,  the  subject  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion.  Bacon  made  facts  bis  study,  that  be 
might  arrive  at  principles ;  Descartes  assum¬ 
ed  principles,  that  he  might  understand  facts. 
Bacon  sought  to  arrive  at  the  extreme  gene¬ 
ralizations  of  science — those  ultimate  laws 
which,  being  supposed,  the  universe  might 

*  Victor  CouBio,  Frsgmeiu  de  I%iloeophie  Car- 
tesienne.  La  Philoaophie  avant  Descartes.  Sebram- 
mins  da  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  0.  Vanini,  1716. 


be  constructed ;  Descartes  examined  bis  own 
consciousness,  and  there  searched  for  princi¬ 
ples  which  would  legitimate  and  condition- 
ate  all  knowledge. 

The  opening  recommendations  of  the 
“  Novum  Organon,”  and  those  of  the  Dis¬ 
course  on  Method,”  are  remarkably  akin ; 
but  The  Doubt”  of  Bacon  was  in  order  to 
clear  bis  eyes  ffir  the  observation  of  what 
was — “  the  Doubt”  of  Descartes  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  consciousness  for  the  assumption  of 
what  mutt  have  bten.  Bacon’s  great  failure 
was  his  neglect  of  deduction  ;  Cartesian  mis¬ 
understandings  arose  from  the  neglect  of 
induction. 

On  turning  from  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
to  his  life,  we  recoil  with  shams  and  g^ef. 
Passing  from  his  essays  or  his  laboratory 
to  his  judgment  seat,  we  discover  a  man 
whose  principles  were  lofty,  but  whose  ac¬ 
tions  were  mean ;  who  laid,  "  that  it  was 
heaven  upon  earth  to  move  in  charity,  rest 
in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth,”  but  whose  duplicity,  selfishness,  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  avarice,  cannot,  to  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  often  find  a  parallel. 

The  life  of  Descartes  furnishes  no  such 
contrast  to  his  philosophy.  Heavy  charges 
of  literary  plagiarism  have  been  brought 
against  him,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  substantiated.  There  is  an  able  risumt 
in  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  of  the  vo¬ 
luminous  memoirs  of  him  written  by  Baillet : 
but  the  true  philosophical  sketch  of  his  his¬ 
tory  will  be  found  in  his  own  celebrated 
“  Discourse  of  Method.”  A  few  particulars 
will  here  suffice.  He  was  bom  in  Tourraine, 
on  the  Slstof  March,  1596,  of  noble  Breton 
parentage.  The  Jesuit  college  at  La  Fl4che 
had  the  honor  of  conducting  his  early  edu¬ 
cation,  of  watching,  if  not  of  fanning,  the 
flame  of  his  early  devotion  to  study.  Here, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  first  addicted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  literature,  and  was  not  a  little  exalted 
by  his  conscious  equality  with  the  illustrious 
youth  who  were  there  competing  for  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  the  age. 

At  La  Fi4che  he  became  convinced  that 
“  there  was  nothing  more  delicious  and  no¬ 
thing  more  sweet  than  poesy ;”  that  mathe¬ 
matics  had  in  some  sense  availed  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  mankind  ;  that  theology  had 
presumed  to  show  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
that  philosophy,  at  least,  gave  the  power  of 
confounding  and  dazzling  the  simple.  Ma¬ 
thematical  proofs  riveted  his  mind,  but  be 
felt  wofully  disappointed  at  the  fewness  of 
the  practical  results  of  such  an  imposing, 
and,  to  his  mind,  satisfactory  science.  He 
contrasted  these  spare  practicalities  with  the 
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moral  theorWs  of  the  aocieols,  which  loomed 
in  the  dUtance  like  splendid  palaces  on  a 
foundation  of  sand. 

Uis  thorough  dissatisfaction  with  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  schools  impelled  him  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  literature,  and  begin  to  study 
consciousness  and  life,  or.  as  he  says,  “  the 
great  book  of  the  world."  Armies,  courts, 
cities,  were  for  several  years  the  pages  of 
that  book.  His  vindication  of  this  daring 
renunciation  of  all  authority — of  this  attempt 
to  construct  a  system  and  devise  a  method 
of  his  own — is  one  of  the  happiest  eflforts  of 
hb  genius.*  **  He  did  not  seek  to  rebuild 
the  town  in  which  others  dwelt,  but  to  re¬ 
construct  the  abode  of  bis  own  mind.  He 
might  for  this  purpose  use  old  materials ; 
but  the  plan  most  be  new,  and  the  ground 
must  be  cleared." 

An  anonymous  mathematician  in  Breda — 
where  hs  was  wmtering  in  the  uniform,  and 
with  the  occupation,  of  the  young  and  intre¬ 
pid  soldier — had  placarded  the  wall  with  an 
unsolved  problem.  It  would  have  been  amus¬ 
ing  to  watch  the  countenance  of  Professor 
Beckmann,  of  Dort,  when  young  Descartes, 
who  bad  submissively  asked  him  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  French  for  him,  solved  it  with  that 
instinctive,  and  almost  intuitive,  perception 
of  mathematical  truth  for  which  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  so  famous. 

He  continued  his  wandering  and  warlike 
life  some  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1629  that  he  sought  and  found  a  re¬ 
treat  in  Holland.  Here  he  composed  his 
“Traite  du  Monde,"  and  exhibited  what 
some  would  term  a  craven  spirit  and  a  pusil¬ 
lanimous  alarm  at  the  decision  of  authority 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  unques¬ 
tionably  modified  bis  statements,  if  not  bis 
principles — his  mode  of  expression,  if  not 
his  premises — in  deference  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  M,  Bouillier,  in  the  admirable  prize- 
essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  vindicates  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
excessive  desire  to  propagate  the  system  he 
had  been  maturing,  and  his  fear  that  perse¬ 
cution  might  have  impaired  the  interests 
that  were  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself.  He 

Sublished  his  great  work,  the  “  Discourse  on 
lethod,"  with  his  “  Dioptrics,”  “  Meteors,” 
and  “  Geometry,”  in  1637.  It  was  written  in 
French,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  a  friend,  and  published  with  the  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions  of  the  author.  The  “  Me¬ 
ditations"  were  written  first  in  Latin,  and 
published  in  1641 ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 

*  DiacoorBe  on  Method,  Part  L 


they  appeared  in  a  French  translation  by  Le 
Due  de  Luynes.  The  “  Principia”  was  pub- 
Ksbed  in  Latin,  in  1644.  It  contains,  per¬ 
haps,  the  final  statement  of  all  his  opinions 
on  metaphysical  and  physical  subjects. — 
Through  the  whole  of  this  period  he  remained 
in  periMt  secrecy.  Pure  Mersenne,  through 
whom  his  “  Meditations"  were  given  to  the 
world,  and  who  became  the  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Descartes  and  his  great 
opponents,  alone  knew  of  hb  retirement. 

In  1643,  the  “Meditations”  penetrated 
the  massive  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and  were 

! greeted  with  execrations  by  the  Sacred  Col- 
ege.  It  was  denounced  an  ecclesiastical 
crime  to  print,  read,  or  bold  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Descartes.  There  was  too  much 
daring  in  hb  style — too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man  consummating  a  revolutionary  vic¬ 
tory — to  suit  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

Francis  Bacon  had  separated  the  provinces 
of  religion  and  science,  by  declaring  that 
human  wisdom  failed  completely  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Pompo- 
natus  bad  shown  that  they  were  dbtinct; 
but  had  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  believe 
as  a  Christian  what  he  disbelieved  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher.  Descartes  was  prepared  to  wrest 
from  the  hand  of  ecclesiastics  the  charter  by 
which  they  alone  had  been  permitted  to  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  being  of  God,  and  established  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  universal  criterion  of  all  knowledge, 
which  would  not  supercede,  but  must  take  the 
precedence  of  all  authority.  Catholics,  how¬ 
ever,  had  other  victims  “  to  harry  out  of 
their  dominions ;"  Jesuits  left  Cartesianism 
to  contend  with  Jansenism  ;  and  the  Parlb- 
ment  of  Paris  found  the  Port- Royal  more 
troublesome  than  our  philosopher. 

Strange  to  say,  Descartes  suffered  more 
persecution  from  Protestant  theologians  than 
from  Jesuit  priests.  Gisbert  Voet,  Professoral 
Utrechl,80ughtby  fair  and  foul  means  to  damn 
his  reputation ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  powerless  before  the 
storm  of  prejudice  and  hatred  which  thb 
bitter  enemy  bad  raised.  A  discover}’  of  the 
treasonable  and  insidious  intentions  of  Voet 
terminated  that  persecution  ;  but  it  was  un¬ 
der  a  fresh  insult  from  the  bigoted  Professors 
of  Leyden  that  Descartes  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,^  be¬ 
come  the  inmate  of  her  palace,  the  instructor 
of  her  own  mind,  and  the  ornament  of  her 
court.  He  died  on  February  11th,  1650, 
after  a  short  illness.  Christina  wept  over 
him,  and  sought  to  bury  him  among  the  mag¬ 
nates  of  Sweden ;  but  the  spread  of  Carte- 
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sianism  throughout  Europe  made  the  French 
proud  of  their  countryman,  and  resolve  to 
consign  his  remains  to  their  national  cemetery 
in  Paris  in  1666. 

In  reviewing  his  life,  we  find  neither  his 
virtues  conspicuous,  nor  his  defects  glaring. 
The  hero  of  a  philosophical  revolution,  he 
despised  the  instructions  of  the  past,  and  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  fond  of  money,  and  ambitious  of 
fame.  He  was  tenacious  of  his  own  disco¬ 
veries,  yet  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a 
literary  pilferer  from  other  men’s  treasures.* 
His  mind  was  subtle,  ingenious,  and  profound. 
He  saw,  with  intuitive  rapidity,  the  most  re¬ 
condite  principles,  and  disengaged  other 
men’s  fallacies  with  marvellous  precision  and 
logical  tact.  His  discoveries  were  numerous, 
not  because  he  made  successful  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  facts,  but  the  most  happy  of  guesses, 
and  the  most  sagacious  deductions  from 
them. 

He  wrote  for  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
philosophers  of  his  age,  and  thus  made  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  his  ultimate  appeal.  He  wrote 
in  a  language  that  is  European,  and  in  a 
style  not  far  from  perfection.  While  Dugald 
Stewart  has  hailed  him  as  father  of  mental 
philosophy,  Voltaire  and  V.  Cousin  hail  him 
as  the  founder  of  French  literature. 

The  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
is  boundless;  its  ramifications  innumerable. 
We  will  endeavor  to  characterize  certain  parts 
of  it,  and,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  allows, 
describe  'their  results.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  Descartes  to  overlook  the 
flood  of  light  he  poured  over  mathematical 
science  by  the  discovery  which  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  “  Discourse  on  Method — 

“  I  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  master 
all  the  particular  sciences  commonly  (^nominated 
mathematics ;  but  observing  that,  however  diflfer- 
ent  their  ob/ects,  they  all  agree  in  considering 
only  the  various  relations  or  proportions  subsist¬ 
ing  among  those  objects,  I  thought  it  best  to  con¬ 
sider  these  proportions  in  the  most  general  form 
possible.  .  .  .  Perceiving,  further,  that  in 

order  to  understand  these  relations,  I  should  have 
to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  only 
to  bear  them  in  mind,  or  embrace  them  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  I  thought  that  in  order  the  better  to  con¬ 
sider  them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as 
subsisting  between  straight  lines,  .  .  .  and 
express  them  by  certain  characters  the  briefest 
ssible.  In  this  way,  I  believed  that  I  could 
rrow  all  that  was  bek  both  in  geometrical  an- 


*  Hallam,  in  his  **  Literature  of  Europe,”  hat  given 
abuDdant  material  fiom  which  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  by  Laibnitz 
and  others  against  DsKartes:  vols.  li.  and  iii. 
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alysis  and  in  algebra,  and  correct  all  the  defects 
of  the  one  by  the  help  of  the  other.” — Discourst 
on  Method,  Ac.,  translated  from  the  French,  pp. 
63,  63. 

The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  has 
done  for  the  mathematical  sciences  what  the 
application  of  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
to  the  creation  of  a  motive  force  has  done 
for  the  mechanical  arts.  As  far  as  astrono¬ 
mers  and  mathematicians  are  indebted  to  this 
great  principle  for  the  magnificent  results  of 
their  study,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  they  owe  them  also  to  the  fertile  and 
creative  mind  of  Descartes.  But  we  must 
not  identify  his  labors  in  astronomical  science 
with  the  far-reaching  and  almost  miraculous 
results  of  Newton’s  genius  and  toil, 

“Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone,” 

as  Wordsworth  has  it.  And  here  we  differ 
from  M.  Bouillier,  who,  speaking  of  the  hy¬ 
potheses  of  Descartes  and  of  Newton,  says : — 

“  La  difference  entre  les  deux  hypotheses  est 
pent-dtre  moins  grande  que  d’ordinaire,  on  se 
[’imagine.  Tontes  deux  envisagent  I’univers  sous 
un  meme  point  de  vne.  Pour  Newton  comme 
poor  Descartes  le  probldme  de  la  constitution  de 
runiversest  un  probleme  de  mdcanique.  .  .  C’est, 
done,  Descartes  qni,  le  premier  a  en  nddo  que 
tons  les  mondes  dtaient  dgalement  assnjdtis  anx 
lois  gdndrales  de  la  mdcanique.  .  .  .  Par  cette 
senie  idde  il  a  prdpard  Newton  ;  il  a  fait  peut-dtre 
plus  que  Newton.” — Uietoire  et  Critique  de  la 
Revolution  CarUnenne,  p.  432. 

The  prize-essayist  of  the  French  Academy 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  Newton’s 
great  discovery  by  Copemiens,  Tycho  Brahe, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Hooke,  and  others.  Des¬ 
cartes  sought  an  hypothesis  which  might 
explain  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system,  and  at  the 
same  lime  solve  the  mystery  of  light,  and 

Sroola'un  the  prima  materia  of  the  universe. 

fewton,  and  others,  perceived  that  the  great 
problem  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  central  force  which,  when 
acting  on  the  dynamical  relations  of  two  and 
three  related  bodies,  would  satisfy  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  observations  of  Kep¬ 
ler.  Descartes  only  suggested  what  was 
analogous  to  the  sup^sition  of  central  forces, 
in  his  “  Thdorie  des  Tourbillons but  New¬ 
ton,  having  considered  as  settled  the  fact 
that  central  forces  would  deflect  into  a  curve 
resembling  an  ellipse  the  bodies  that  were 
moving  laterally  to  the  centre  of  force,  proved 
that  the  central  force,  required  to  account 
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for  alleged  and  observed  facta,  was  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  masses  in  question,  and  tn 
the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances 
from  the  centre.  Descartes  endeavored  to 
show  a  priori  how  the  world  must  have  been 
created  ;  Newton,  to  interpret  the  law  of  its 
cortservation.  And,  in  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  statements  of  Bouillier,  Descartes 
either  would  not  appreciate,  or  did  not  com¬ 
prehend,  the  merit  of  Galileo,  who  was  at 
once  a  disciple  of  Bacon,  his  own  contempo¬ 
rary,  and  the  true  philosophical  precursor  of 
Newton.  We  allude  to  the  mathematical 
genius  of  Descartes,  which  was  unquestion¬ 
able,  and  fruitful  of  many  valuable  results, 
because  it  forms  a  key  to  the  method  which 
he  pursued  in  his  metaphysical  investiga¬ 
tions.  Benedict  Spinoza  fully  developed  the 
hints  which  Descartes  threw  out  in  his  replies 
to  the  objections  of  Mersenne,  and  presented 
his  metaphysics  in  a  geometrical  form  ;  but 
the  intense  desire  to  start  from  first  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  carry  the  force  and  vitality  of 
their  accuracy  into  the  extreme  ramifications 
of  his  reasonings  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
permeates  the  entire  philosophy  of  Descartes ; 
and  from  his  mathematical  success,  we  may 
explain  his  eagerness  to  start  from  some  ab¬ 
solute  and  irreversible  certainty  in  his  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great  ontological  problem.  Some¬ 
times  we  are  assured,  in  criticisms  on  Des¬ 
cartes,  that  the  celebrated  criterion — “  What¬ 
soever  is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  by  us 
is  true  in  itself,"  is  the  basis  of  all  bis  reason¬ 
ings  ;  and,  sometimes,  that  his  famous  “  eoffito 
ergo  sum"  is  the  basis  of  this  criterion.  This 
confusion  may  occur  from  the  different  degree 
of  prominence  given  by  our  author  to  these 
points  of  departure,  in  the  three  great  works 
to  which  we  have  referred — the  “  Discourse 
on  Method,"  the  *"  Meditations,”  and  the 
“  Principia.”  In  the  last- mentioned  work, 
he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  raticionations,  and  there  we  find  con¬ 
sciousness  made  the  prominent  standard  of 
appeal.  In  the  “Discourse  on  Method,” 
he  is  describing  the  process  by  which  we  may 
arrive  at  truth,  and  the  “  criterion"  receives 
the  principal  attention.  It  is  trifling  with 
Descartes  to  quibble,  with  Gassendi  and 
others,  that  the  formula  “  cogito  ergo  sum” 
involves  the  unproved  assumption,  “  quod 
cogitat  est.”  There  is  neither  premiss  nor 
conclusion  in  the  formula — it  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  a  syllog^m,  and  our  philosopher 
agiun  and  again  denied  its  argumentative 
character ;  insisting  on  it  that  we  may  doubt 
the  existence  of  our  bodies,  of  the  earth  we 
tread  upon,  and  of  the  heavens  above  us. 


that  the  belief  in  God  may  be  a  superstition, 
and  in  nature  a  delusion  ;  but  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt  that  we  form  such  a  judg¬ 
ment,  to  doubt,  while  we  doubt,  that  we 
doubt. 

Jules  Simon  correctly  states  the  argument 
of  the  “  Discourse  on  Method”  thus :  “  The 
reason  why  Descartes  assumed  the  “cogito 
ergo  sum”  as  his  groundwork,  was  that  it 
appeared  to  him  clearly  and  distinctly  true, 
and  hence  everything  that  partook  of  this 
character  was  to  be  trusted  as  true  on  the 
same  principle  and  with  the  same  confidence.” 
But  M.  Simon  insists  upon  it  that  “  the  cri¬ 
terion”  is  only  a  general  statement  of  “  the 
formula” — that  “  cc^ito  ergo  sum”  is  only 
an  affirmation,  in  a  psychologically  concrete 
form,  of  the  something  of  which  the  criterion 
is  a  logical  and  general  affirmation ;  viz.  the 
validity  of  our  faculties.  But  here  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  confounded  two  things — the 
assumption  by  Descartes  of  this  formula,  and 
the  truth  of  the  formula  itself — the  reason 
why  he  chose  it  as  his  groundwork,  with  the 
reason  why  it  is,  in  itself,  true.  The  two 
things  appear  to  us  essentially  different :  the 
one  IS  a  statement  of  a  great  fact  that  con¬ 
sciousness  is  the  great  source  of  information 
about  self ;  and  the  other  assures  us  that  we 
can  have  m  distinct  a  consciousness  of  other 
things  as  we  have  of  seif.  Gassendi,  Hobbes, 
and  Locke,  would  have  granted  that,  if  we 
can  obtain  as  certain  a  consciousness  of  any 
other  thing  as  of  self-existence,  then  the 
Cartesian  criterion  would  be  the  true  canon 
of  all  philosophy ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
deny  our  own  existence  in  any  words  which 
are  not  unintelligible  or  absurd. 

The  able  translator  of  the  “  Discourse  on 
Method,”  who  has  been,  we  presume,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  present  in  the  form  of  “  a  Reflective 
Analysis”  (pp.  28,  29),  the  way  in  which 
we  arrive  at  this  conviction  of  our  existence 
from  the  phenomena  of  thought ;  although, 
we  humbly  submit,  a  similar  process  might 
possibly  be  framed  by  a  second  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  for  the  intellectual  generation  of  va¬ 
rious  elements  of  this  process,  and  an  infinite 
series  of  similar  demonstrations  given,  for  all 
its  predecessors — all  equally  necessary  for 
the  full  establishment  of  the  cognition  of 
that  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  notice  that  Descartes 
felt  the  inadequacy  of  his  “  criterion”  for 
general  use,  until  he  had  proved  that  he  was 
not  the  sport  of  some  malign  spirit— some 
demon  of  darkness,  whose  pleasure  it  might  be 
to  confound  human  nature  and  make  the  evi- 
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dence  of  oar  faculties  and  the  validity  even 
of  our  clearest  perceptions  questionable ; 
and,  though  no  demon  ever  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  capable,  by  any  process  of  deception, 
of  making  his  own  existence  doubtful,  yet  it 
appeared  to  him  that  his  “  criterion”  was  not 
sound,  until  he  had  demonstrated  the  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity.  The  paralogism  involved 
in  his  meditations  did  not  escape  the  acumen 
of  his  celebrated  opponents,  Mersenne  and 
Amauld.  The  existence  of  the  Deity  was 
proved  by  the  force  of  the  “  criterion but 
the  validity  of  the ‘criterion  retted  on  the  ve¬ 
racity  and  goodness  of  God.  In  his  reply 
to  Amauld,  he  thus,  however,  expresses  him¬ 
self:— 

“  Qa’il  n’est  point  tomb^  dans  cette  faute  qu’on 
appelle  cercle,  en  disant  que  nous  ne  sotnmes 
assnrds  que  les  ehoset  que  nous  concevons  fort 
claire(nent,et  fort  distinctement,  sont  toutes  vraies 
qu’a  cause  que  Dieu  existe,  et  que  nous  sommes 
assures  que  Dieu  exisle,  qu’a  cause  que  nous  con- 
cevoDs  cela  fort  clairement,  en  faisant  distinction 
des  choses  que  nous  concevons  en  effet,  d’avec 
celles  que  nous  nous  ressouvenons  d’avoir  autre¬ 
fois  fort  clairement  con^ues.  Car  nous  nous 
assurons  que  Dieu  existe,  en  fr^tant  une  atten¬ 
tion  aotuelle  aux  raisons  qui  nous  provent  sou 
existence.”— ifeponsex  aux  Qualrihnet  Ot^ectianu. 

By  this  modification  of  his  first  statement  has 
Descartes  disengaged  bis  criterion  of  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  demonstration  of  the  being 
and  perfections  of  God,  giving  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  latter  a  value  of  its  own.  He 
has  made  the  former  rest  upon  two  great 
propositions,  depending  for  its  character  on 
the  first,  and  for  its  validity  on  the  second. 

Inasmuch  as  every  subsequent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Descartes  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  being  of  a  God — infinitely  wise,  holy, 
powerful,  and  good — and  as  the  philosophical 
structure  which  he  reared  rests  on  the  philo¬ 
sophical  proof  of  this  position,  he  gave  three 
demonstrations  of  this  great  proposition, 
which  he  repeated  three  several  times  in  the 
“Discourse  on  Method”  in  the  “Medita¬ 
tions”  and  the  “  Principia.” 

There  are  two  axioms  of  great  importance, 
which  Descartes  assumed  in  these  arguments, 
and  which  may  themselves  be  fiercely  con¬ 
tested  by  all  bis  opponents.  The  first  is — 
that  ideas  differ  as  much  as  the  images  of 
them  in  the  mind,  and  those  which  represent 
substances  have  more  objective  reality  than 
others :  and  the  second  is — nothing  less  than 
the  great  law  of  causation.  “  II  doit  pour 
le  moins  y  avoir  autant  de  r6alit6  dans  la 
cause  efficiente  qu’il  y  a  dans  Tefifet.”  We 
may  observe  here,  that  all  the  Cartesians 
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made  a  grievous  mistake  in  not  yiviny  proper 
prominence  to  the  active  poweri  of  man,  and 
in  virtually  confounding  the  will  with  the  de- 
citions  of  the  judgment  and  the  detiret  of  the 
soul.  By  doing  this,  the  notion  of  causa¬ 
tion  and  of  force  was  driven,  even  in  the 
theory  of  Descartes,  into  the  back  ground, 
and  it  was  completely  exterminated  in  those 
of  Malebranche  and  Spinoza  ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  to  find  the  principle  of  causa¬ 
tion  thus  silently  asserting  its  prerogative 
without  a  strictly  logical  summons,  and  under- 
lying  the  argument  of  a  philosopher  who 
almost  formally  denounced  it  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  developments  of  his  system.  The  first 
proof  that  our  philosopher  pro]K>unds  of  the 
being  of  God  involves  each  of  these  axioms, 
and  IS  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the 
third  meditation.  Ideas  in  the  mind  must 
answer  to  that  of  which  they  are  the  repre¬ 
sentations.  Some  ideas  are  merely  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  relation  of  my  mind  to  ex¬ 
ternal  objects,  and  I  can  account  for  them : 
others  are  of  ray  own  creation — are  due  to  ray 
imagination  or  fancy,  and  are  easily  explicable. 
But  I  have  within  me  the  idea  of  Ood — of  a 
substance,  infinite,  eternal,  immutable,  inde¬ 
pendent,  omniscient,  omnipotent — which  I 
could  not  have  created,  because  I  am  the 
reverse  of  all  these  things ;  which  external 
nature  could  not  have  supplied,  for  there  is 
nothing  there  answering  to  it.  I  have  not 
arrived  at  it  by  a  mere  negation  of  finite 
qualities,  because  there  is  more  reality  and 
positiveness  to  me  in  this  infinity  than  in  the 
finite  existences  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  delusion  of  my  fancy,  for  it 
is  the  most  real  of  all  my  thoughts.  It  is 
not  a  combination  of  my  imagination,  for  it 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  ,my  conceptions :  it 
is  as  true  to  me  as  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  existence.  Therefore,  God  exists  :  the 
idea  answers  to  a  reality  ;  ^and  that  reality  is 
God. 

Hobbes,  Gassendi,  and  all  the  rest  of 
Descartes’s  opponents,  contest  the  wording 
and  form  of  this  immortal  argument ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  analyze  it  into  a  syllogism,  it 
will  fall  to  pieces.  We  are  disposed  to  say, 
however,  that  “  cogito  ergo  sum,”  and  “  co- 
gito  ergo  Deus,”  are  great  intuitions  rather 
than  demonstrations:  that  they  express  deep 
ineradicable  convictions  of  the  reason,  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  the  great 
failure  of  Descartes  was,  that  he  did  not 
also  propound  a  “  cogito  ergo  natura,'*  and, 
upon  these  three  cognitions,  build  the  whole 
structure  of  his  ontology.  When  either  of 
these  three  statements  becomes  subordinate 
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to  the  other  two— when  the  validitj  of  one 
of  them  is  made  to  rest  on  the  insecure  treat¬ 
ment  of  logical  forms,  a  door  is  opened 
either  to  abMlule  idealism  or  to  gross  mate¬ 
rialism.  This  door  teas  opened  bj  Descartes ; 
through  it  Spinoza  and  all  bis  modern  fol¬ 
lowers  bare  passed. 

The  second  deraonstraUon  occurs  in  the 
“  Discourse  on  Method,”  in  the  third  “  Me¬ 
ditation,”  and  in  the  Principia.” 

It  is  the  a  posteriori  argument,  in  a  meta¬ 
physical  form. 

I  am  ;  and  I  have  the  idea  of  God  ;  I  can¬ 
not,  then,  be  the  author  of  myself,  or  1  should 
have  endowed  myself  with  the  perfections  of 
which  I  have  the  idea.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  I  have  always  been  what  I  am  now, 
that  will  not  dispense  with  my  having  had  a 
cause,  for  the  mere  duration  of  substance  is 
only  the  repetition  of  the  act  by  which  it  was 
first  produced.  To  recur  to  my  parents,  or 
to  any  combination  of  causes  save  the  all¬ 
perfect  and  infinite,  will  not  solve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  problem.  Here,  therefore,  my 
own  existence  and  my  idea  of  God  is  the 
demonstration  of  God’s  existence  ;  and,  Des¬ 
cartes  concludes — 

**  When  I  reflect  upon  myself,  I  know  not  only 
that  I  am  an  imperfect  thing,  incomplete,  and 
dependent  on  another — one  which  tends  and  as¬ 
pires  ceaselessly  to  something  better  and  greater 
than  itself,  but  1  know  also  that  He  on  wliom  I 
depend  possesses  in  himself  all  those  great  qual¬ 
ities  to  which  I  aspire.” — Third  Meditation. 

In  this  argument  we  notice  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  great  fallacy  which  has  run 
through  the  whole  of  Cartesianism — viz., 
the  identification  of  creation  and  conservation 
— the  supposition  that  every  moment  is  an 
act  of  repeated  creation ;  that  there  is  no 
force  in  substance,  no  activity  in  man.  Here 
peeps  out  that  perfect  passivity,  both  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  mind,  which  became  so  fearful  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  and  has  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  the  errors  which,  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  personality  of  man,  have  obliterated 
from  the  universe  a  personal  God. 

There  has  been  a  great  difiference  of  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  third  argument ;  we  will  quote 
from  the  Principia”  and  the  “  Discours  de 
la  M6thode 

“  Cum  autem  mens  qnc  se  ipsam  novit  .  .  . 
primo  quidem  invenit  apud  se  multarum  rerum 
ideas.  .  .  .  Considerans  deinde  inter  diver- 
sas  ideas,  quas  apud  se  habet,  unam  esse  entis 
summe  intelligentis  sumroe  potentis  et  summe 
perfecti  quc  omnium  longe  prscipua  est,  agnoscit 
in  ipsa  existentiam,  non  possibilem  et  contin- 


gentem  tantum  quemadmodnm  in  ideis  aliamm 
omnium  rerum,  quas  distincte  percipit  sed  omnino 
necessariam  et  ctemam.  Atque  ut  ex  eo  quod 
exempli  causa,  percipiat  in  idea  trianguli  neces- 
aario  contineri,  tres  ejua  angulos  sequalea  ease 
duobus  rectis,  plane  sibi  persuadet  triangulum 
tree  anguloa  habere  equales  duobis  rectis — ita  ex 
eo  solo,  quod  percipiat,  existentiam  necessariam 
et  eternam  in  entis  summe  perfecti  idea  contineri 
plane  conclndere  debet  ens  summe  perfectum  ex- 
istere.” — Principia  I.  ^  13,  14. 

“  The  existence  of  the  Perfect  Being  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  idea  of  Him  in  the  same  way  that 
the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  a  right  angle  is 
comprised  in  the  idea  of  a  triangle.” — Trans. 
Discourse  on  Method,  p.  79. 

Now  Jules  Simon  has  well  put  it: — 

“  The  idea  of  the  essence  of  God  implies  the 
existence  of  God ;  there  is,  then,  an  identity  be¬ 
tween  conceiving  the  idea  of  God,  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  clearly  that  God  is.” 

Mr.  Lewes  tells  us  that  this  last  is  the 
most  perfect  demonstration  of  the  three,  and 
be  puts  it  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  with 
the  criterion  for  the  major  premiss.  *Mr. 
Hallam  seems,  with  all  his  clearness,  to  be 
quite  mystified  about  it,  and  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  its  meaning ;  and  M.  Bouillier  pro¬ 
nounces  it  utterly  worthless.  We  are  glad 
that  such  a  momentous  truth  does  not  rest 
on  such  an  insecure  demonstration,  even  in 
the  theories  of  Descartes. 

If  now,  having  established,  as  he  thought, 
the  Being  of  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  he  had  proceeded  with  his  cri¬ 
terion  to  reason  out  the  truthfulness  of  our 
sense  perceptions,  and  if  he  had  recognized 
the  validity  of  our  indestructible  common 
sense,  when  we  transform  our  impressions 
into  perceptions,  and  are  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  he  would 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  true  science, 
as  well  as  uttered  the  birth-cry  of  modem 
philosophy.  But  he  rendered  this  great 
persuasion  of  the  human  reason  insecure  by 
the  position  which  he  gave  it  in  the  temple 
of  truth. 

Having  established  two  great  fundamen¬ 
tal  propositions,  be  advances  to  the  proof  of 
an  external  world.  The  very  circumstance 
that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  prove 
this  great  reality  betrays  the  insecurity  of 
bis  principles. 

“  I  think,  therefore  I  am,”  is  indisputable ; 
and  if  Descartes  had  deduced  hence  the 
properties  and  not  the  essence  of  thought,  we 
should  have  a  different  history  of  Cartesian¬ 
ism  to  relate.  By  making  thought  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  substance — mind,  as  extension 
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was  the  essence  of  the  substance — matter, 
he  gave  to  Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  those 
principles  on  which  we  have  already  remark¬ 
ed.  Vast,  also,  was  the  chasm  thus  opened 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  profound  the 
problem  which  was  thus  revived  for  subse¬ 
quent  metaphysicians  to  solve.  All  Cartesians 
saw  the  distinction  between  these  substances 
— mind  and  matter ;  but  they  dififered  widely 
as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  out  their  har¬ 
mony.  Malebranche  could  have  done  very 
well  without  matter  altogether ;  he  believed 
in  it,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  only; 
Spinoza  said,  extension  and  thought  are  not 
substances,  but  attributes  of  the  infinite  sub¬ 
stance,  and  that  their  harmony  springs  from 
the  oneness  of  their  origin.  Leibnitz  saw  a 
“  pre-establishe’d  harmony”  between  them ; 
such  as  might  be  suppose^  to  prevail  between 
two  mechanisms  of  some  great  contriver, 
which  were  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
and,  without  connection,  imitated  one  an¬ 
other’s  movements.  And  if  we  suppose  the 
two  mechanisms  to  be  two  pieces  of  clock¬ 
work,  so  constructed  that  when  one  is  on 
the  point  of  striking,  the  Deity  interposes, 
and,  by  a  direct  act,  causes  the  other  to  fol¬ 
low  its  example,  we  have  “the  theory  of 
occasional  causes”  suggested  either  by  Regis, 
Clauberg,  or  Geulincx,  and  adopted  by 
Malebranche.  However  fruitless,  these  dis¬ 
cussions  proved  of  immediate  result,  the 
psychological  method  of  Descartes  became 
that  of  Spinoza  on  the  one  hand,  and  even 
of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  on  the  other,  so  that 
all  that  has  been  developed  in  the  more  re¬ 
cent  philosophies  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Scotland,  owes  its  origin  indirectly  to  the 
genius  and  daring  of  this  one  man. 

Descartes,  by  dedicating  his  meditations 
to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  re¬ 
questing  them  to  endorse  his  rebellion  against 
their  immemorial  rights,  struck  a  sly  and 
fatal  blow  at  their  influence ;  while,  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  people,  he  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  another  despotism  scarcely  less  gall- 


Th*  Countbss  Bocarme. — After  the  tra¬ 
gical  result  of  the  trial  of  Count  Bocarmd  for 
poisoning  with  nicotine,  it  was  announced 
that  his  widow  had  sought  solace  for  her 
misery  in  a  convent.  But  she  preferred 
another  consolation,  and  taking  sumptuous 
apartments  at  Brussels,  has  led  there  a  very 
brilliant,  if  very  much  censured  career. 
Her  hotel  was  naturally  the  centre  of  con¬ 
stant  curiosity,  nor  did  the  public  spare  a  wo¬ 
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ing,  though  of  a  different  class.  There  was 
the  tyranny  of  a  literary  democracy,  when 
the  fate  of  poet  and  philosopher,  essayist, 
dramatist,  and  divine,  was  settled  by  the 
satire  of  Boileau,  and  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 
The  people — or  rather  the  mob  of  journalists 
and  journal  readers — shouted  applause  to 
the  dicta  of  their  favorite,  and  he  became 
the  fountain  of  authority  and  the  arbiter  of 
taste.  Fashion  now  reigned  instead  of  truth, 
and  whereas  once  the  knee  was  bent  to  learn¬ 
ed  doctors,  these  learned  doctors  now  receiv¬ 
ed  the  only  diploma  that  could  be  worn  from 
“  Les  Bas  Bleues.” 

The  history  of  superstition,  of  tyranny, 
and  of  literary  despotism,  falls  into  the  same 
circle.  The  breaking  of  crosses,  the  fall  of 
monarchies,  the  overthrow  of  Sorbonnes, 
require  for  their  comprehension  one  embrac¬ 
ing  glance. 

The  effects  of  the  eikonoclasm  of  a  Gallican 
mob,  and  of  the  feverish  excitement  of  “  the 
Age  of  Terror,”  will  never  cease ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  vibrations  of  the  battle- 
cries  raised  by  the  startling  paradoxes  and 
new  spirit  of  Descartes,  will  never  be  spent. 

To  trace  the  history  of  Cartesianism  is  to 
ascend  an  ancient  river  whose  banks  are 
studded  with  hoary  ruins.  Occasional  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  celestial  origin  of  its  waters 
creates  a  tidal  swell  through  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent.  Fertility  is  educed  from  the  slime  that 
it  deposits  on  the  deserts  by  its  side.  Mys¬ 
tic  temples,  written  over  with  cabalistic 
signs,  loom  ghostlike  from  amid  its  islands 
and  behind  its  cataracts  ;  nor  are  its  waters 
unsaluted  with  a  bard-like  monument  that 
gazes  on  the  sunris  ing ;  the  seeds  that  were 
buried  a  thousand  y>  ars  ago  in  tombs  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  rocks  through  which  it  found 
its  way,  still  retain  their  vitality;  and  every 
museum  of  wonder  throughout  the  world 
contains  the  mummied  corpses  of  its  defunct 
heroes,  and  fragments  of  the  palaces  in  which 
they  dwelt. 


man  who  so  little  regarded  the  proprieties  of 
her  situation.  During  the  recent  Carnival, 
and  on  the  last  day  allotted  to  the  grotesque 
pleasantry  of  that  season,  the  porte  cnchere 
or  great  door  of  the  Hotel  Bocarme  was 
observed  decorated  with  garlands  of  tobacco, 
enwreathed  with  inscriptions  of  every  kind, 
but  of  all  which  nicotine  was  the  invariable 
theme. 
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From  Bharpo’i  Mafosina. 

VISIT  TO  A  HAREM  AT  TUNIS, 


BT  A  LADT. 


I  HAD  long  wished  to  see  a  Moorish  ha¬ 
rem,  and  therefore  gladly  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  accompany  a  small  party  to  visit 
the  bride  of  one  of  the  richest  Moors  in  Tu¬ 
nis.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  we 
were  conducted  up  stairs  to  that  part  as¬ 
signed  to  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
wnile  the  gentlemen  remained  below  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  bridegroom ;  they  would 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
his  fair  partner  also,  but  this,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  After  passing  through 
a  long  gallery,  we  were  ushered  into  a  spa¬ 
cious  and  handsome  room,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  youthful  bride  was  seated,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ladies,  many  of  whom  were  her 
near  relatives.  Her  mother  came  forward 
to  meet  us,  and  ordered  seats  to  be  placed 
for  us  near  the  bride,  who  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  life,  save 
a  slight  heaving  of  the  chest.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  richness  of  her  dress.  The  ground  of 
the  upper  robe  was  bright  green,  striped 
with  white,  and  so  thickly  embroidered  with 
gold  that  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
original,  and  the  under  one  was  much  hand¬ 
somer,  being  white,  brocaded  with  gold. 

The  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
which  adorned  her  person  made  her  appear 
quite  dazzling.  Her  head-dress  was  a  kind 
of  green  shashea,  entirely  covered  with  large 
pearls,  and  placed  to  lean  backwards  on  her 
head ;  strings  of  pearls  depended  from  it, 
and  drooped  over  her  forehead  and  ears. 
The  former  was  painted  with  henna,  in  re¬ 
semblance  of  two  bands  crossing  it  just  above 
the  eyebrows  ;  her  fingers  also  were  deeply 
dyed  with  the  same,  and  adorned  with  rings 
of  great  value ;  her  neck  and  wrists  were 
loaded  with  pearls,  and  the  diamond  orna¬ 
ment  which  covered  her  chest  was  of  im¬ 
mense  size  ;  her  anklets  were  very  thick,  and 
of  solid  gold,  and  her  slippers  were  of  wrought 
gold,  studded  with  diamonds. 
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This  description  may  appear  exaggerated ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
rank,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  unsettled  countries,  to  vest  one- 
third  of  their  property  in  valuables,  and  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  they  borrow 
jewels  from  their  friends,  you  cannot  be  so 
much  surprised. 

Although  the  bride’s  dress  was  rich  in  the 
extreme,  that  of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
who  sat  near  her,  pleased  me  better :  her 
robe  was  of  silver  brocade,  and  her  head¬ 
dress  composed  entirely  of  diamonds.  The 
young  ladies  do  not  allow  their  hair  to  be 
seen,  but  the  married  ones  wear  theirs  cut 
short  just  above  the  chin,  and  smoothed 
down  with  a  kind  of  hard  pomatum,  or  ban¬ 
doline,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  braided,  and  is,  I  think,  very  becoming. 

We  had  not  remained  long  when  a  singing 
woman  made  her  appearance,  and  amused 
the  bridal  party  by  chanting  the  praises  not 
only  of  the  bride,  but  of  all  her  companions. 
This  she  accompanied  with  strange  gestures 
of  the  body,  and  occasionally  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  her  panegyrics  to  give  the 
usual  “  Lu,  lu,  lu,”  which  chorus  was  im¬ 
mediately  echoed  by  the  numerous  slaves 
and  persons  in  attendance,  when  she  would 
again  begin,  with  renewed  vigor,  to  declare 
the  beauty  and  attractions  of  the  bride ;  tell¬ 
ing  her,  that  even  we,  who  were  strangers, 
had  come  to  behold  her  beauty,  to  admire 
the  lustre  of  her  black  eyes,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  neck,  Ac.  &c.  As  soon  as 
this  was  ended,  we  were  taken  into  another 
apartment,  where  a  little  Abyssinian  girl 
was  dancing  with  great  spirit  to  the  singing, 
or  rather  humming  of  a  woman,  who  accom¬ 
panied  herself  by  beating  with  the  hand 
upon  a  bright  tin  coffee-pot :  this  was  the 
only  music  they  had  ;  and  the  company  ap¬ 
peared  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  bride  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  her  throne,  and  form  one  of 
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the  party ;  for  she  must  have  been  very  much 
fatigued  by  sitting  so  long  in  one  position ; 
her  heavy  head-dress,  too,  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  coronet  of  pearls. 

When  we  proposed  going,  we  were  press- 
ingly  invited  to  remain  and  dine  with  them. 
Accordingly,  we  did  so ;  and  although  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  our  appetites  were  gratified,  our 
curiosity  certainly  was.  We  were  delighted 
to  find  ourselves  seated  on  low  cushions  at 
an  eastern  table,  with  about  fifty  Moorish 
ladies,  who  treated  us  with  g^eat  kindness 
and  respect.  One  in  particular  was  very 
friendly  and  communicative,  and  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  being  so,  that  she  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  European  manners,  her  father  bav 
ing  had  his  head  cut  off  by  the  Greeks,  llie 
lady  next  her  begged  her  not  to  speak  on 
such  an  unpleasant  subject  at  dinner.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  black,  yet  the  favorite  wife 
of  a  very  wealthy  Moor.  The  dining  table 
was  long  and  narrow,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  a  profusion  of  cakes  and  sweet¬ 
meats.  Large  round  dishes,  filled  with 
soups  and  other  messes,  were  placed  at  cer¬ 
tain  distances,  and  although  some  of  them 
were  not  very  palatable,  and  each  person 
dipped  her  fingers  into  the  one  before  her, 
we  did  our  best  to  show  that  we  admired 
their  tastes  by  partaking  of  them  as  freely 
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as  possible.  They  were  anxious  to  know 
why  we  did  not  eat  with  our  ^gers,  and 
take  large  mouthfuls,  as  they  did,  in  order  to 
grow  fat ;  “  but,”  said  they,  "  you  sit  at  high 
tables,  and  eat  with  knives  and  forks,  taking 
small  pieces,  which  is  the  reason  that  you 
remain  so  thin.”  After  dinner  we  went  back 
to  the  room  that  we  first  entered,  and,  seated 
on  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  it,  we  saw  a  wo¬ 
man  dressed  in  black,  whom  we  at  first  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  widow,  but  we  soon  perceived 
she  was  a  fortune-teller,  and  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  revealing  future  events  to  several 
fair  and  anxious  inquirers,  who  listened  to 
her  with  profound  attention.  After  coffee 
had  been  handed  round,  we  took  our  depart¬ 
ure,  highly  pleased  with  our  reception  ;  but 
we  comd  not  help  remarking,  that  although 
our  kind  entertainers  had  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness  while  their  different  amusements 
were  going  on,  yet,  as  soon  as  these  ceased, 
their  countenances  assumed  an  expression  of 
discontent,  which  plainly  proved  that  riches, 
without  liberty  or  education  of  any  kind,  are 
not  sufficient  to  promote  happiness.  Neither 
is  their  religion  calculated  to  raise  their  minds 
from  the  follies  of  this  evil  world,  and  fix 
them  upon  another  and  a  better,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  enjoy  the  purest  and  most  refined 
pleasure. 
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My  picture  was  a  failure.  Partial  friends 
bad  guaranteed  its  success  ;  but  the  Hanging 
Committee  and  the  press  are  not  composed 
of  one’s  partial  friends.  The  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  thrust  me  into  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  octagon-room,  and  the  press  ignored  my 
existence— excepting  in  one  instance,  when 
my  critic  dismissed  me  in  a  quarter  of  a  line 
as  a  "  presumptuous  dauber.”  1  was  stun¬ 
ned  with  the  blow,  for  1  had  counted  so  se¬ 
curely  on  the  £200  at  which  my  grand  his¬ 
torical  painting  was  dog-cheap — not  to  speak 
of  the  deathless  fame  which  U  was  to  create 
for  me — that  I  felt  like  a  mere  wreck  when 
my  hopes  were  flung  to  the  ground,  and  the 
untasted  cup  dashed  from  m^  lips.  I  took 
to  my  bead,  and  was  seriously  Ul.  The  doctor 


bled  me  till  I  fainted,  and  then  said,  that  he 
bad  saved  me  from  a  brain-fever.  That  might 
be,  but  he  very  nearly  threw  me  into  a  con¬ 
sumption,  only  that  1  bad  a  deep  chest  and 
a  good  digestion.  Pneumonic  expansion  and 
active  chyle  saved  me  from  an  early  tomb, 
yet  I  was  too  unhappy  to  be  grateful. 

But  why  did  my  picture  fail  ?  Surely  it 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  success !  It 
was  grandly  historical  in  subject,  original  in 
treatment,  pure  in  colouring;  what,  then, 
was  wanting  ?  This  old  warrior’s  head,  of 
true  Saxon  type,  had  all  the  majesty  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo ;  that  young  figure,  all  the  ra- 
dient  space  of  Correggio;  no  Rembrandt 
shewed  more  severe  dignity  than  yon  burnt 
umber  monk  in  the  corner ;  and  Titian  never 
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excelled  the  loveliness  of  this  cobalt  virgin 
in  the  foreground.  Why  did  it  not  succeed  ? 
The  subject,  too — the  “  Finding  of  the  Body 
of  Harold  by  Torch-light” — was  sacred  to 
all  English  hearts ;  and  being  conceived  in 
an  entirely  new  and  original  manner,  it  was 
redeemed  from  the  charge  of  triteness  and 
wearisomeness.  The  composition  was  pyrami¬ 
dal,  the  apex  being  a  torch  borne  aloft  for  the 
“high  light,”  and  the  base  showing  some 
very  novel  effects  of  herbage  and  armour. 
But  it  failed.  All  my  skill,  all  my  hope,  my 
ceaseless  endeavour,  my  burning  visions,  all 
— all  had  failed ;  and  I  was  only  a  poor, 
half-starved  painter,  in  Great  Howland  street, 
whose  landlady  was  daily  abating  in  her  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  butcher  daily  abating  in  bis 
punctuality  ;  whose  garments  were  getting 
threadbare,  and  his  dinners  hypothetical,  and 
whose  day-dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  had 
faded  into  the  dull-gray  of  penury  and  dis¬ 
appointment.  I  was  broken-hearted,  ill,  hun¬ 
gry  ;  so  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend, 
a  rich  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  to  go 
down  to  bis  house  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
He  had  a  pleasant  place  in  the  midst  of  some 
ironworks,  the  blazing  chimneys  of  which, 
he  assured  me,  would  afford  me  some  exqui¬ 
site  studies  of  “  light”  effects. 

By  mistake,  I  went  by  the  Express  train, 
and  so  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  lady 
whose  position  would  have  rendered  any  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  impossible,  excepting 
under  such  chance-conditions  as  the  present ; 
and  whose  history,  as  I  learned  it  afterwards, 
led  me  to  reflect  much  on  the  difierence  be¬ 
tween  the  reality  and  the  seeming  of  life. 

She  moved  my  envy.  Yes — base,  mean, 
low,  unartistic,  degrading  as  is  this  passion, 
I  felt  it  rise  up  like  u  snake  in  my  breast 
when  I  saw  that  feeble  woman.  She,  was 

splendidly  dressed - wrapped  in  furs  of 

the  most  costly  kind,  trailing  behind ;  her 
velvets  and  lace  worth  a  countess’s  dowry. 
She  was  attended  by  obsequious  menials ; 
surrounded  by  luxuries ;  her  comftartment  of 
the  carriage  was  a  perfect  palace  in  all  the 
accessories  which  it  was  possible  to  collect 
in  so  small  a  space;  and  it  seemed  as  though 
“Cleopatra’s  cup” would  have  been  no  im¬ 
practicable  draught  for  her.  She  gave  me 
more  fully  the  impression  of  luxury,  than 
any  person  I  had  ever  met  with  before ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  reason  when  I  envied  her. 

She  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  carefully  ; 
carefully  swathed  in  her  splendid  furs  and 
lustrous  velvets ;  and  placed  gently,  like  a 
wounded  bird,  in  her  warm  nest  of  down. 


But  she  moved  languidly,  and  fretfully  thrust 
aside  her  servants’  busy  bands,  indifierent  to 
her  comforts,  and  annoyed  by  her  very  bless¬ 
ings.  I  looked  into  her  face ;  it  was  a  strange 
face,  which  had  once  been  beautiful ;  but  ill- 
health,  and  care,  and  grief,  had  marked  it 
now  with  deep  lines,  and  colored  it  .with  un¬ 
natural  tints.  Tears  had  washed  out  the 
roses  from  her  cheeks,  and  set  large  purple 
rings  about  her  eyes ;  the  mouth  was  hard 
and  pinched,  but  the  eyelids  swollen  ;  while 
the  crossed  wrinkles  on  her  brow  told  the 
same  tale  of  grief  grown  petulant,  and  of 
pain  grown  soured,  as  the  thin  lip,  quivering 
and  querulous,  and  the  nervous  hand,  never 
still  and  never  strong. 

The  train-bell  rang,  the  whistle  sounded, 
the  lady’s  servitors  stood  bareheaded  and 
courtesying  to  the  ground,  and  the  rapid 
rush  of  the  iron  giant  bore  off  the  high-bom 
dame  and  the  starveling  painter  in  strange 
companionship.  Unquiet  and  unresting — 
now  shifting  her  place — now  letting  down 
the  glass  for  the  cold  air  to  blow  full  upon 
her  withered  face — then  drawing  it  up,  and 
chafing  her  hands  and  feet  by  the  warm-wa¬ 
ter  apparatus  concealed  in  her  chauffe  pied, 
while  shivering  as  if  in  an  ague-fit — sighing 
deeply — loSt  in  thought — wildly  looking  out 
and  around  for  distraction — she  soon  made 
me  ask  myself  whether  my  envy  of  her  was 
as  true  as  deep  sympathy  and  pity  would 
have  been. 

“  But  her  wealth — her  wealth  1”  I  thought. 
“True,  she  may  suffer,  but  how  gloriously 
she  is  solaced  !  She  may  weep,  but  the  an¬ 
gels  of  social  life  wipe  off  her  tears  with 
perfumed  linen,  gold  embroidered ;  she  may 
grieve,  but  her  grief  makes  her  joys  so  much 
the  more  blissful.  Ah  !  she  is  to  be  envied 
after  all — envied,  while  I,  a  very  beggar, 
might  well  scorn  my  place  now !” 

Something  of  this  might  have  been  in  my 
face,  as  I  offered  my  sick  companion  some 
small  attention — I  forget  what — gathering 
up  one  of  her  luxurious  trifles,  or  arranging 
her  cushions.  She  seemed  almost  to  read 
my  thoughts  as  her  eyes  rested  on  my  mel¬ 
ancholy  face  ;  and  saying  abruptly :  “  1  fear 
you  are  unhappy,  young  man  ?”  she  settled 
herself  in  her  place  like  a  person  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  pleasant  tale. 

“  I  am  unfortunate,  madam,”  I  answered. 

“Unfortunate?”  she  said  impatiently. 
“  What  I  with  youth  and  health  can  you  call 
yourself  unfortunate?  When  the  whole 
world  lies  untried  before  yon,  and  you  still 
live  in  the  golden  atmosphere  of  hope,  can 
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joa  pamper  yourself  with  sentimental  sor¬ 
rows  ?  Fie  upon  you ! — 6e  upon  you  !  What 
are  your  sorrows  compared  with  mine  ?” 

I  am  ignorant  of  yours,  madam,”  I 
said  respectfully ;  “  but  1  know  my  own ; 
and,  knowing  them,  1  can  speak  of  their 
weight  and  bitterness.  By  your  very  posi¬ 
tion  you  cannot  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
distress  as  that  overwhelming  me  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  :  you  may  have  evils  in  your  path  of 
life,  but  they  cannot  equal  mine.” 

“  Can  anything  equal  the  evils  of  ruined 
health  and  a  desolated  hearth  ?”  she  cried, 
still  in  the  same  impatient  manner.  “  Can 
the  worst  griefs  of  wayward  youth  equal  the 
bitterness  of  that  cup  which  you  drink  at 
such  a  time  of  life  as  forbids  all  hope  of  af¬ 
ter-assuagement  ?  Can  the  first  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  heart  rank  with  the  terri¬ 
ble  desolation  of  a  wrecked  old  age?  You 
think  because  you  see  about  me  the  evidences 
of  wealth,  that  1  must  be  happy.  Young 
man,  I  tell  you  truly,  1  would  gladly  give 
up  every  farthing  of  my  princely  fortune, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  want,  to 
bring  back  from  the  grave  the  dear  ones  ly¬ 
ing  there,  or  pour  into  my  veins  one  drop  of 
the  bounding  blood  of  health  and  energy 
which  used  to  make  life  a  long  ^lay-hour  of 
delight.  Once,  no  child  in  the  fields,  no  bird 
in  the  sky,  was  more  blessed  than  I ;  and 
what  am  1  now  ? — a  sickly,  lonely  old  woman, 
whose  nerves  are  shattered  and  whose  heart 
is  broken,  without  hope  or  happiness  on  the 
earth  !  Even  death  has  passed  me  by  in 
forgetfulness  and  scorn !” 

Her  voice  betrayed  the  truth  of  her  emo¬ 
tion.  Still,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness  and 
complaint,  rather  than  of  simple  sorrow,  it 
was  the  voice  of  one  fighting  against  her 
fate,  more  than  of  one  suffering  acutely  and 
in  despair :  it  was  petulant  rather  than  mel¬ 
ancholy  ;  angry  rather  than  grieving ;  show¬ 
ing  that  her  trials  had  hardened,  not  softened 
her  heart. 

“  Listen  to  me,”  she  then  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  “  and  perhaps  my  history 
may  reconcile  you  to  the'  childish  depression, 
from  what  cause  soever  it  may  be,  under 
which  you  are  laboring.  You  are  young  and 
strong,  and  can  bear  any  amount  of  pain  as 
yet :  wait  until  you  reach  my  age,  and  then 
you  will  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
despair  !  1  am  rich,  as  you  may  see,”  she 

continued,  pointing  to  her  surroundings, — “  in 
truth,  so  rich  that  I  take  no  account  either  of 
my  income  or  my  expenditure.  I  have  never 
known  life  under  any  other  form;  I  have 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  denied  the 
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gratification  of  one  desire  which  wealth  could 
purchase,  or  obliged  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
of  a  single  undertaking.  I  can  scarcely  real¬ 
ize  the  idea  of  poverty.  1  see  that  all  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  live  in  the  same  style  as  myself, 
but  I  cannot  understand  that  it  is  from  in¬ 
ability;  it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  from 
their  own  disinclination.  1  tell  you  I  cannot 
fully  realize  the  idea  of  poverty;  and  you 
think  this  must  make  me  nappy,  perhaps  ?” 
she  added  sharply,  looking  full  in  my  face. 

I  should  be  happy,  madam,  if  I  were 
rich,”  I  replied.  “  Buffering  now  from  the 
strain  of  poverty,  it  is  no  marvel  if  I  place 
an  undue  value  on  plenty.” 

“  Yet  see  what  it  does  for  me !”  continued 
my  companion.  "  Does  it  give  me  back  my 
husband,  my  brave  boys,  my  beautiful  girl  ? 
Does  it  give  rest  to  this  weary  heart,  or  re¬ 
lief  to  this  aching  head  ?  Does  it  soothe 
my  mind,  or  heal  my  body?  No!  It  but 
oppresses  me,  like  a  heavy  robe  thrown  round 
weakened  limbs  :  it  is  even  an  additional  mis¬ 
fortune,  for  if  I  were  poor,  I  should  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  think  of  other  things  besides  myself 
and  my  woes ;  and  the  very  mental  exertion 
necessary  to  sustain  my  position  would  light¬ 
en  my  miseries.  I  have  seen  my  daughter 
wasting  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day,  under 
the  warm  sky  of  the  south — under  the  warm 
care  of  love !  Neither  climate  nor  affection 
could  save  her;  every  effort  was  made — the 
best  advice  procured — the  latest  panacea 
adopted  ;  but  to  no  effect.  Her  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  certainly:  but  this  simply  means  that 
she  was  three  years  in  dying  instead  of  three 
months.  She  was  a  gloriously  lovely  crea¬ 
ture,  like  a  fair  young  saint  for  beauty  and 
purity — quite  an  ideal  thing,  with  her  golden 
hair  and  large  blue  eyes  I  She  was  my  only 

girl - my  youngest,  my  darling,  my  best 

treasure  1  My  first  real  sorrow — now  fifteen 
years  ago — was  when  I  saw  her  laid,  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Madeira.  It  is  on  the  gravestone, 
that  she  died  of  consumption :  would  that 
it  had  been  added — and  her  mother  of  grief ! 
From  the  day  of  her  death,  my  happiness 
left  me !” 

Here  the  poor  lady  paused,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  The  first  sorrow  was 
evidently  also  the  keenest ;  and  I  felt  my  own 
eyelids  moist  as  I  watched  this  outpouring 
of  the  mother’s  anguish.  After  all,  here  was 
grief  beyond  the  power  of  wealth  to  assuage  : 
here  was  sorrow  deeper  than  any  mere  world¬ 
ly  disappointment. 

I  had  two  sons,”  she  went  on  to  say 
after  a  short  time — "  only  two.  They  were 
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fine  joung  men,  gifted  and  handsome.  In 
fact,  all  my  children  were  allowed  to  be  very 
models  of  beauty.  One  entered  the  army, 
the  other  t’  i  navy.  The  eldest  went  with 
his  regiment  to  the  Cape,  where  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  family — an  infamous  crea¬ 
ture  of  no  blood  ;  though  she  was  decently 
conducted  for  a  low-bom  thing  as  she  was. 
She  was  well-spoken  of  by  those  who  knew 
her ;  but  what  could  she  be  with  a  butcher 
for  a  grandfather !  However,  my  poor  infa¬ 
tuated  son  loved  her  to  thelost.  She  was  very 
relty,  I  have  heard — young,  and  timid  ;  but 
eing  of  such  fearfully  low  origin,  of  course  she 
could  not  be  recognized  by  my  husband  or 
myself!  We  forbade  my  son  all  intercourse 
with  us,  unless  he  would  separate  himself 
from  from  her ;  but  the  poor  boy  was  per¬ 
fectly  mad,  and  he  preferred  this  low-bom 
wife  to  his  father  and  mother.  They  had  a 
little  baby,  who  was  sent  over  to  me  when 
the  wife  died — for,  thank  God  !  she  did  die 
in  a  few  years’  time.  My  son  was  restored 
to  our  love,  and  he  received  our  forgiveness ; 
but  we  never  saw  him  again.  He  took  a 
fever  of  the  country,  and  was  a  corpse  in  a 
few  hours.  My  second  boy  was  in  the  navy 
— a  fine  high-spirited  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
set  all  the  accidents  of  life  at  defiance.  I 
could  not  believe  in  any  harm  coming  to  Aim. 
He  was  so  strong,  so  healthy,  so  l^autiful, 
so  bright :  he  might  have  been  immortal,  for 
all  the  elements  of  decay  that  showed  them¬ 
selves  in  him  Yet  this  glorious  young  hero 
was  drowned — wrecked  off  a  coral-reef,  and 
flung  like  a  weed  on  the  waters.  He  lost 
his  own  life  in  trying  to  save  that  of  a  com¬ 
mon  sailor — a  piece  of  pure  gold  bartered  for 
the  foulest  clay !  Two  years  after  this,  my 
husband  died  of  typhus  fever,  and  I  had  a 
nervous  attack,  from  which  I  have  never  re¬ 
covered.  And  now,  what  do  you  say  to  this 
history  of  mine?  For  fifteen  years,  I  have 
never  been  free  from  sorrow.  No  sooner 
did  one  grow  so  familiar  to  me,  that  1  ceased 
to  tremble  at  its  hideousness,  than  another, 
still  more  terrible,  came  to  overwhelm  me  in 
fresh  misery.  For  fifteen  years,  my  heart 
has  never  known  an  hour’s  peace ;  and  to 
the  end  of  roy  life,  I  shall  be  a  desolate,  miser¬ 
able,  broken-hearted  woman.  Can  you  un¬ 
derstand,  now,  the  valuelessness  of  my  riches, 
and  how  desolate  my  splendid  house  must 
seem  to  me  ?  They  have  been  given  me  for 
no  useful  purpose  here  or  hereafter;  they 
encumber  me,  and  do  no  good  to  others. 
Who  is  to  have  them  when  1  die  ?  Hospitals 
and  schools  ?  I  hate  the  medical  profession, 
and  I  am  against  the  education  of  the  poor. 


I  think  it  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  and  I 
would  not  leave  a  penny  of  mine  to  such  a 
radical  wrong.  What  is  to  become  of  my 
wealth  ?” - 

“  Your  grandson,”  I  interrupted  hastily  : 
“  the  child  of  the  officer.” 

The  old  woman’s  face  gradually  softened. 
“  Ah  !  he  is  a  lovely  boy,”  she  said ;  “  but  I 
don’t  love  him — no,  I  don’t,”  she  repeated 
vehemently.  “  If  I  set  my  heart  on  him,  he 
will  die  or  turn  out  ill ;  take  to  the  low  ways 
of  his  wretched  mother,  or  die  some  horrible 
death.  I  steel  my  heart  against  him,  and 
shut  him  out  from  my  calculations  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  is  a  sweet  boy :  interesting,  affec¬ 
tionate,  lovely  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  love  him,  and  I  don’t  allow  him  to  love 
me !  But  yon  ought  to  see  him.  His  hair 
is  like  my  own  daughter’s — long,  glossy, 
golden  hair ;  and  his  eyes  are  large  and  blue, 
and  the  lashes  curl  on  his  cheek  like  heavy 
fringes.  He  is  too  pale  and  too  thin :  be 
looks  sadly  delicate ;  but  his  wretched  mother 
was  a  delicate  little  creature,  and  he  has 
doubtle.ss  inherited  a  world  of  disease  and 
poor  blood  from  her.  I  wish  he  was  here 
though,  for  you  to  see ;  but  I  keep  him  at 
school,  for  when  he  is  much  with  me,  I  feel 
myself  beginning  to  be  interested  in  him; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  love  him — I  do  not  wish 
to  remember  him  at  all !  With  that  delicate 
frame  and  nervous  temperament,  he  must  die; 
and  why  should  I  prepare  fresh  sorrow  for 
myself,  by  taking  him  into  my  heart,  only  to 
have  him  plucked  out  again  by  death  ?” 

All  this  was  said  with  the  most  passion¬ 
ate  vehemence  of  manner,  as  if  she  were 
defending  herself  against  some  unjust  charge. 
I  said  something  in  the  way  of  remonstrance. 
Gently  and  respectfully,  but  firmly,  I  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  each  soul  to  spiritualize 
its  aspirations,  and  to  raise  itself  from  the 
trammels  of  earth ;  and  in  speaking  thus 
to  her,  I  felt  my  own  burden  lightened  off 
my  heart,  and  I  acknowledged  that  I  had 
been  both  foolish  and  sinful  in  allowing  my 
first  disappointment  to  shadow  all  the  sun¬ 
light  of  my  existence.  I  am  not  naturally 
of  a  desponding  disposition,  and  nothing  but 
a  blow  as  severe  as  the  non-success  of  my 
“  Finding  the  Body  of  Harold  by  Torch¬ 
light”  could  have  affected  me  to  the  extent 
of  mental  prostration  as  that  under  which  I 
was  now  laboring.  But  this  was  very  hard 
to  bear !  My  companion  listened  to  me  with 
a  kind  of  blank  surprise,  evidently  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  honesty  of  truth  ;  but  she  bore 
my  remarks  patiently,  and  when  I  had  ended, 
she  even  thanked  me  for  my  advice. 
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“  And  now,  tell  me  the  cause  of  your 
melancholy  face?”  she  asked,  as  we  were 
nearing  Birmingham.  “  Your  story  cannot 
be  very  long,  and  I  shall  have  just  enough 
time  to  hear  it.” 

I  smiled  at  her  authorative  tone,  and  said 
quietly  :  “  I  am  an  artist,  madam,  and  I  had 
counted  much  on  the  success  of  my  6rst  his¬ 
torical  painting.  It  has  failed,  and  1  am  both 
penniless  and  infamous.  I  am  the  “  pre¬ 
sumptuous  dauber”  of  the  critics — despised 
by  my  creditors — emphatically  a  failure 
throughout.” 

“  Pshaw !”  cried  the  lady  impatiently  ; 

**  and  what  is  that  for  a  grief  ?  a  day’s  dis¬ 
appointment  which  a  day’s  labor  can  repair  ! 
To  me,  your  troubles  seem  of  no  more  worth 
than  a  child’s  tears  when  he  has  broken  his 
newest  toy !  Here  is  Birmingham,  and  I 
must  bid  you  farewell.  Perhaps  you  will 
open  the  door  for  me?  Good-morning :  you 
have  made  my  journey  pleasant,  and  relieved 
my  ennui.  1  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  in 
town,  and  to  help  you  forward  in  your 
career.” 

And  with  these  words,  said  in  a  strange, 
indifferent,  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  of  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  all  the  polite  offers  of  good 
society,  which  mean  nothing  tangible,  she 
was  lifted  from  the  carriage  by  a  train  of 
servants,  and  borne  off  the  platform. 

I  looked  at  the  card  which  she  placed  in 
my  hand,  and  read  the  address  of  "  Mrs. 
Arden,  Belgrave  Square.” 

I  found  my  friend  waiting  for  me ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  seated  before  a  blazing 
fire  in  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  surround¬ 
ed  with  every  comfort  that  hospitality  could 
offer  or  luxury  invent. 

“  Here,  at  least,  is  happiness,”  I  thought 
as  1  saw  the  family  assemble  in  the  drawing 
room  before  dinner.  “  Here  are  beauty,  youth 
wealth,  position — all  that  makes  life  valuable. 
What  concealed  skeleton  can  there  be  in  this 
house  to  frighten  away  one  grace  of  exist¬ 
ence?  None — none!  They  must  be  hap- 

{>y ;  and  oh !  what  a  contrast  to  that  poor 
ady  I  met  with  to-day  ;  and  what  a  painful 
contrast  to  myself!” 

And  all  my  former  melancholy  returned 
like  a  heavy  cloud  upon  my  brow ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  stood  like  some  sad  ghost  in  a 
fairy-land  of  beauty,  so  utterly  out  of  place 
was  my  gloom  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety 
and  splendor. 

One  daughter  attracted  my  attention  more 
than  the  rest.  She  was  the  eldest,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  of  about  twenty- three,  or  she  might 
have  been  even  a  few  years  older.  Her  face 


was  quite  of  the  Spanish  style — daik,  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  tender ;  and  her  manners  were 
the  softest  and  most  bewitching  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  an 
artist,  from  the  exceeding  beauty  of  feature, 
as  well  as  from  the  depth  of  expression 
which  distinguished  her.  I  secretly  sketched 
her  portrait  on  my  thumb-nail,  and  in  my 
own  mind  I  determined  to  make  her  the  mo¬ 
del  for  my  next  grand  attempt  at  historical 
composition — “the  Return  of  Columbus.’’ 
She  was  to  be  the  Spanish  queen ;  and  I 
thought  of  myself  as  Ferdinand  ;  for  I  was 
not  unlike  a  Spaniard  in  appearance,  and  1 
was  almost  as  brown. 

I  remaine<l  with  my  friend  a  fortnight,  stu¬ 
dying  the  midnight  effects  of  the  iron-found- 
I  ries,  and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
I  Julia.  In  these  two  congenial  occupations 
the  time  passed  like  lightning,  and  I  woke 
as  from  a  pleasant  dream,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  my  visit  was  expected  to 
be  brought  to  a  close.  I  had  been  asked  I 
remembered,  for  a  week,  and  I  had  doubled 
my  furlough.  I  hinted  at  breakfast,  that  I 
was  afraid  I  must  leave  my  kind  friends  to¬ 
morrow,  and  a  general  regret  was  expressed, 
but  no  one  asked  me  to  stay  lunger ;  so  the 
die  was  unhappily  cast. 

Julia  was  melancholy.  I  could  not  but 
observe  it ;  and  I  confess  that  the  observation 
caused  me  more  pleasure  than  pain.  Could 
it  be  sorrow  at  my  departure  ?  We  had  been 
daily,  almost  hourly,  companions  fur  fourteen 
days,  and  the  surmise  was  not  unreasonable. 
She  h^d  always  shown  me  particular  kind¬ 
ness,  and  she  could  not  but  have  seen  my 
marked  preference  for  her.  My  heart  beat 
wildly  as  I  gazed  on  her  pale  cheek  and 
drooping  eyelid ;  for  though  she  had  been 
always  still  and  gentle,  I  had  never  seen — 
certainly  I  had  never  noticed — such  evident 
traces  of  sorrow,  as  I  saw  in  her  face  to-day. 
Oh,  if  it  were  for  me,  how  I  would  bless 
each  pang  which  pained  that  beautiful  heart ! 
— how  I  would  cherish  the  tears  that  fell, 
as  if  they  had  been  priceless  diamonds  from 
the  mine ! — how  1  would  joy  in  her  grief 
and  live  in  her  despair !  It  might  be  that  out 
of  evil  would  come  good,  and  from  the  deep 
desolation  of  my  unsold  “  Body”  might  arise 
the  heavenly  blessedness  of  such  love  as 
this  !  I  was  intoxicated  with  my  hopes ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  making  a  public  idiot  of 
myself,  but  happily  some  slight  remnant  of 
common-sense  was  left  me.  However,  impa¬ 
tient  to  learn  my  fate,  I  drew  Julia  aside ; 
and,  placing  myself  at  her  feet,  while  she 
was  enthroned  on  a  luxurious  ottoman,  1 
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pretended  that  I  must  conclude  tbe  series  of 
lectures  on  art,  and  tlie  best  methods  of  col¬ 
oring,  on  which  1  had  been  employed  with 
her  ever  since  ray  visit, 

“  You  seem  unhappy  to-day.  Miss  Reay,” 

I  said  abruptly,  with  my  voice  trembling 
like  a  girl’s. 

She  raised  her  large  eyes  languidly.  “  Un¬ 
happy  ?  no,  1  am  never  unhappy,”  she  said 
quietly. 

Her  voice  never  sounded  so  silvery  sweet, 
so  pure  and  harmonious.  It  fell  like  music 
on  the  air. 

“  I  have,  then,  been  too  much  blinded  by 
excess  of  beauty  to  have  been  able  to  see 
correctly,”  I  answered.  “  To  me  you  have  ap¬ 
peared  alway8calm,but  neversad ;  but  to-day 
there  is  a  palpable  weight  of  sorrow  on  you, 
which  a  child  might  read.  It  is  in  your  voice, 
and  on  your  eyelids,  and  round  your  lips ; 
it  is  on  you  like  the  moss  on  the  young  rose 
— beautifying  while  veiling  the  dazzling  glory 
within.” 

Ah !  you  speak  far  too  poetically  for 
me,”  said  Julia,  smiling.  “  If  you  will  come 
down  to  my  level  for  a  little  while,  and  will 
talk  to  me  rationally,  1  will  tell  you  my  his¬ 
tory.  I  will  tell  it  you  as  a  lesson  for  your¬ 
self,  which  I  think  will  do  you  good.” 

The  cold  chill  that  went  to  my  soul !  Her 
'history  !  It  was  no  diary  of  facts  that  1  want¬ 
ed  to  hear,  but  only  a  register  of  feelings — 
a  register  of  feelings  in  which  I  should  find 
myself  the  only  point  whereto  the  index  was 
set.  History  !  what  events  deserving  that 
name  could  have  troubled  the  smooth  waters 
of  her  life  ? 

1  was  silent,  for  I  was  disturbed ;  but 
Julia  did  not  notice  either  my  embarrassment 
or  my  silence,  and  began  in  her  low,  soft 
voice,  to  open  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  of 
life  which  I  have  ever  heard. 

“  You  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  into 
a  convent  ?”  she  said  ;  then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  continued  :  “  This  is  the 
last  month  of  my  worldly  life.  In  four  weeks, 
1  shall  have  put  on  the  white  robe  of  the 
novitiate,  and  in  due  course  I  trust  to  be  dead 
for  ever  to  this  earthly  life.” 

A  heavy  thick,  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat,  and  a  burning  pain  within  my  eye¬ 
balls,  warned  me  to  keep  silence.  My  voice 
would  have  betrayed  me. 

“  When  I  was  seventeen,”  continued  Julia, 
“  I  was  engaged  to  my  cousin.  We  had  been 
brought  up  together  from  childhood,  and  we 
loved  each  other  perfectly.  You  must  not 
think,  because  I  speak  so  calmly  now,  that  I 
have  not  suffered  in  tbe  past  It  b  only  by 


tbe  grace  of  resignation  and  of  religion,  that 
I  have  been  brought  to  my  present  condition 
of  spiritual  peace.  I  am  now  five-and-twenty 
— next  week  I  shall  be  six-and-twenty  :  that 
is  just  nine  years  since  I  was  first  engaged 
to  Laurence.  He  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
indeed  he  was  far  too  young,  to  marry,  for 
he  was  only  a  year  older  than  myself ;  and 
if  he  had  had  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
income,  we  could  certainly  not  have  married 
for  three  years.  My  father  never  cordially 
approved  of  the  engagement,  though  he  did 
not  oppose  it.  Laurence  was  taken  partner 
into  a  large  concern  here,  and  a  heavy  weight 
of  business  was  immedbtely  laid  on  him. — 
Youthful  as  he  was,  he  was  made  the  sole  and 
almost  irresponsible  agent  in  a  house  which 
counted  its  capital  by  millions,  and  through 
which  gold  flowed  like  water.  For  some  time, 
he  went  on  well — to  a  marvel  well.  He  was 
punctual,  vigilant,  careful ;  but  the  respon¬ 
sibility  was  too  much  for  the  poor  boy  :  the 
praises  be  received,  the  flattery  and  obsequi¬ 
ousness  which,  for  the  first  time,  were  lavbh- 
ed  on  the  friendless  youth,  tbe  wealth  at  hb 
command,  all  turned  hb  bead.  For  a  long 
time,  we  heard  vague  rumors  of  irregular 
conduct ;  but  as  he  was  always  the  same 
good,  affectionate,  respectful,  happy  Laurence 
when  with  us,  even  my  father,  who  b  so 
strict,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  them.  I  was  the  earliest  to  no¬ 
tice  a  slight  change,  first  in  bis  face,  and  then 
in  bis  manner.  At  last  the  rumors  ceased 
to  be  vague,  and  became  definite.  Business 
neglected ;  fatal  habits  visible  even  in  tbe 
early  day ;  the  frightful  tise  of  horrible 
words  which  once  he  would  have  trembled 
to  use  ;  the  nights  passed  at  the  gaming¬ 
table,  and  tbe  days  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  worst  men  on  the  turf — all  these  accu¬ 
sations  were  brought  to  my  father  by  credi¬ 
ble  witnesses ;  and,  alas  !  they  were  too  true 
to  be  refuted.  My  father — Heaven  and  the 
holy  saints  bless  his  gray  bead ! — kept  them 
from  me  as  long  as  he  could.  He  forgave 
him  again  and  again,  and  used  every  means 
that  love  and  reason  could  employ  to  bring 
him  back  into  the  way  of  right ;  but  he 
could  do  nothing  against  force  of  such  fatal 
habits  as  those  to  which  my  poor  Laurence 
had  now  become  wedded.  With  every  good 
intention,  and  with  much  strong  love  for  me 
burning  sadly  amid  tbe  wreck  of  hb  virtues, 
he  yet  would  not  refrain  :  the  Evil  One  had 
overcome  him;  be  was  his  prey  here  and 
hereafter.  O  no — not  hereafter !”  she  added, 
raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  “if 
prayer,  if  fasting,  patient  vigil,  incessant 
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striving,  may  procure  him  pardon — not  for 
ever  his  prey !  Our  engagement  was  broken 
oflf ;  and  this  step,  necessary  as  it  was,  com¬ 
pleted  his  ruin.  He  di^.” - Here  a 

strong  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  1  half  rose,  in  alarm.  The  next  instant 
she  was  calm. 

"  Now,  you  know  my  history,”  continued 
she.  “It  is  a  tragedy  of  real  life,  which 
you  will  do  well,  young  painter,  to  compare 
with  your  own !”  With  a  kindly  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  gentle  smile — oh  !  so  sweet, 
so  pure,  and  heavenly ! — Julia  Reay  left  me  ; 
while  I  sat  perfectly  awed — that  is  the  only 
word  I  can  use — with  the  revelation  which 
she  had  made  both  of  her  history  and  of  her 
own  grand  soul. 

“  Come  with  me  to  my  study,”  said  Mr. 
Reay,  entering  the  room ;  “  I  have  a  word 
to  talk  to  you  about.  You  go  to-morrow, 
you  say.  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  1  must 
therefore  settle  my  business  with  you  in  good 
time  to-day.” 

I  followed  him  mechanically,  for  I  was 
•ndergoing  a  mental  castigation  which  rather 
disturbed  me.  Indeed,  like  a  young  fool — 
as  eager  in  self-reproach  as  in  self-glorifica¬ 
tion — I  was  so  occupied  inwardly  calling 
myself  hard  names,  that  even  when  my  host 
gave  me  a  commision  for  my  new  picture, 
“  The  Return  of  Columbus,”  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  together  with  an  order  to 
paint  himself,  Mrs.  Reay,  and  half-a-dozen 
of  their  children,  I  confess  it  with  shame, 
that  I  received  the  news  like  a  leaden  block, 
and  felt  neither  surprise  nor  joy — not  though 
these  few  words  chased  me  from  the  gates 
of  the  Fleet,  whither  I  was  fast  hastening, 
and  secured  me  both  position  and  daily 
bread.  The  words  of  that  beautiful  girl 
were  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  mi-xed  up  with 
the  bitterest  self-accusations  ;  and  these  to¬ 
gether  shut  out  all  other  sound,  however 
pleasant.  But  that  was  always  my  way. 

I  went  back  to  London,  humbled  and  yet 
•strengthened,  having  learned  more  of  human 
nature  and  tlie  value  of  events,  in  one  short 
fortnight,  than  had  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
The  first  lessons  of  youth  generally  come  in 
hard  shape.  I  had  sense  enough  to  feel 
that  I  had  learned  mine  gently,  and  that  I 
had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  mildness  of 
the  teaching.  From  a  boy,  I  becanaea  man, 
judging  more  accurately  of  humanity  than  a 
year’s  ordinary  experience  would  have  en¬ 
abled  me  to  do.  And  the  moral  which  I 
drew  was  this  :  that  under  our  most  terrible 
afflictions,  we  may  always  gain  some  spirit- 
sal  good,  if  we  suffer  them  to  -be  softening 


and  purifying  rather  than  hardening  influ¬ 
ences  over  us.  And  also,  that  while  we  are 
suffering  the  most  acutely,  we  may  be  sure 
that  others  are  suffering  still  more  acutely  ; 
and  if  we  would  but  sympathize  with  them 
more  than  with  ourselves — live  out  of  our 
ownselves,  and  in  the  wide  world  around  us 
— we  would  soon  be  healed  while  striving  to 
heal  others.  Of  this  I  am  convinced :  the 
secret  of  life,  and  of  all  its  good,  is  in  love  ; 
and  while  we  preserve  this,  we  can  never  fail 
of  comfort.  The  sweet  waters  will  always 
gush  out  over  the  sandiest  desert  of  our  lives 
while  we  can  love  ;  but  without  it — nay,  not 
the  merest  weed  of  comfort  or  of  virtue 
would  grow  under  the  feet  of  angels.  In 
this  was  the  distinction  between  Mrs.  Arden 
and  Julia  Reay.  The  one  had  hardened  her 
heart  under  her  trials,  and  shut  it  up  in  it¬ 
self  ;  the  other  had  opened  hers  to  the  pur¬ 
est  love  of  man  and  love  of  God ;  and  the 
result  was  to  be  seen  in  the  despair  of  the 
one  and  in  the  holy  peace  of  the  other. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  sought  out  my 
poor  lady,  determined  to  do  her  real  l>enefit 
if  I  could.  She  received  me  very  kindly, 
for  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself  with 
a  sufficient  introduction,  so  as  to  set  all 
doubts  of  my  social  position  at  rest :  and  I 
knew  how  far  this  would  go  with  her.  We 
soon  became  fast'  friends.  She  seemed  to 
rest  on  me  much  for  sympathy  and  comfort, 
and  soon  grew  to  regard  me  with  a  sort  of 
motherly  fondness  that  of  itself  brightened 
her  life.  I  paid  her  all  the  attention  which 
a  devoted  son  might  pay — humored  her 
whims,  soothed  her  pains;  but  insensibly 
I  led  her  mind  out  from  itself — first  in  kind¬ 
ness  to  me,  and  then  in  love  to  her  grand¬ 
son. 

I  asked  for  him  just  before  the  midsum¬ 
mer  holidays,  and  with  great  difficulty  ob¬ 
tained  an  invitation  for  him  to  spend  them 
with  her.  She  resisted  my  entreaties  stoutly, 
but  at  last  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  not  to  me, 
nor  to  my  powers  of  persuasion,  but  to  the 
holy  truth  of  which  I  was  then  the  advocate. 
The  child  came,  and  I  was  there  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  him,  and  to  enforce  by  my  presence — 
which  I  saw  without  vanity  had  great  influ¬ 
ence — a  fitting  reception.  He  was  a  pensive, 
clever,  interesting  little  fellow  ;  sensitive  and 
affectionate,  timid,  gifted  with  wonderful 
powers,  and  of  great  beauty.  There  was  a 
shy  look  in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  sure 
that  he  inherited  much  of  his  loveliness  from 
his  mother ;  and  when  we  were  great  friends, 
he  shewed  me  a  small  portrait  of  “  poor 
mamma and  1  saw  at  once  the  most  striking 
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lij^eness  between  the  two.  No  human  heart 
could  withstand  that  boy,  certainly  not  my 
poor  friend’s.  She  yielded,  fighting  desper¬ 
ately  against  me  and  him,  and  all  the  powers 
of  lore,  which  were  subduing  her,  but  yield¬ 
ing  while  she  fought ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  child  had  taken  his  proper  place  in  her 
affections,  which  he  kept  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  And  she,  that  desolate  mother,  even  she, 
with  her  s^red  soul  and  petrified  heart,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  peace  by  the 
glorious  power  of  love. 

Prosperous,  famous,  happy,  blessed  in 
home  and  hearth,  this  has  become  my  funda¬ 
mental  creed  of  life,  the  basis  on  which  all 
good,  whether  of  art  or  of  morality,  is  rested : 
of  art  especially  ;  for  only  by  a  tender,  reve¬ 
rent  spirit  can  the  true  meaning  of  his  vocation 
be  made  known  to  the  artist.  All  the  rest 
is  mere  imitation  of  form,  not  insight  into 


essence.  And  while  I  feel  that  I  can  live  out 
of  myself,  and  love  others — the  whole  world 
of  man — more  than  myself,  I  know  that  I 
possess  the  secret  of  happiness  ;  ay,  though 
my  powers  were  suddenly  blast^  as  by 
lightning,  my  wife  and  children  laid  in  the 
cold  grave,  and  my  happy  home  desolated 
for  ever.  For  I  would  go  out  into  the 
thronged  streets,  and  gather  up  the  sorrows 
of  others,  to  relieve  them  ;  and  I  would  go 
out  under  the  quiet  sky,  and  look  up  to  the 
Father’s  throne ;  and  I  would  pluck  peace, 
as  green  herbs  from  active  benevolence  and 
contemplative  adoration.  Yes;  love  can  save 
from  the  sterility  of  selfishness,  and  from 
the  death  of  despair ;  but  love  alone.  No 
other  talisman  has  the  power ;  pride,  self- 
sustainment,  coldness,  pleasure,  nothing — 
nothing — but  that  divine  word  of  Life  which 
L  is  life’s  soul ! 


From  Bontlty’i  Miieollaoy. 
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Loro  Eldov  was  tormented  to  write  an 
account  of  his  Life  and  Times.  He  had  two 
incentives  for  compliance,  leisure  and  resent¬ 
ment.  But  the  facts  were  dry,  and  the  line 
between  what  might  and  what  not  might  be 
told  too  difficult  for  a  garrulous  pen  to  draw. 
Of  course  he  declined  to  write.  They  then 
placed  a  volume  of  anecdotes  before  him — 
anecdotes  of  events  and  persons  of  his  time 
— and  blank  leaves  were  inserted  between 
the  pages.  This  the  old  man  could  not  re¬ 
sist.  Each  anecdote  suggested  corrections, 
confirmation,  or  contradiction  ;  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  each  name  called  forth  an  opinion  or 
an  illustration ;  and  thus  something  was 
gleaned  from  the  storehouse  of  Lord  Eldon’s 
reminiscences. 

Without  Lord  Eldon’s  eminence  or  opportu¬ 
nities,  I  should  be  glad  to  hang  my  recollec¬ 
tions  upon  any  row  of  pegs.  Although  my 
first,  that  is  my  earliest,  were  in  a  world  which 
has  long  ceased  to  be.  What  a  mutable 
time !  Our  fathers,  who  saw  political  day¬ 
light  through  the  first  dawn  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  quarrel,  saw  themselves  going  through 
the  long  French  war  to  its  very  conclusion, 
associated  with  the  same  names,  and  suround- 


ed  by  the  same  faces.  Now  one  generation 
knows  not  another.  They  are  swept  away, 
like  a  service  of  French  dishes,  and  new  ones 
are  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  admired,  dis¬ 
cussed,  to  be  devoured,  and  to  disappear  in 
their  tom.  Think  of  the  two  Pitts,  father 
and  son,  influencing  the  councils  and  guiding 
the  fortunes  of  England  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  from  1735  to  1807.  Look  at 
the  Jenkinsons,  father  and  son  ;  the  latter 
starting  from  nothing,  as  private  secretary  to 
the  favourite.  Lord  Bute,  and  then  creeping 
gradually  up  the  ladder  of  office  till  he  soon 
became  its  head,  and  reigned  in  Pitt’s  place. 
Contemplate  the  Dundases,  the  Ryders,  the 
Bathursts  ;  some  of  them  brilliant  trees,  like 
forest  ones,  with  few  flowers  and  no  fruit, 
but  with  roots  that  defied  the  tempest  of  op¬ 
position.  Our  friend.  Dizzy,  may  quiz  the 
Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  as  he  will ;  but  I 
can  tell  him,  that  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Ta¬ 
pers  of  that  time  had  stamina  in  them,  more 
than  I  can  see  in  the  very  leaders  and  flash 
orators  of  the  present  day. 

The  prejudice  seems,  that  the  politicians  of 
the  ultimate  and  penultimate  generation  were 
a  set  of  very  stupid  and  very  selfish  fellows, 
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who  established  a  monopoly  for  themselves 
— a  kind  of  official  bed  of  roses,  on  which 
they  fattened,  and  where  they  became  mon¬ 
strously  rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  tax-payers.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  for  the  last  hundred  years 
1  know  of  no  family  that  has  accquired 
wealth  by  politics,  nor  that  has  had  anything 
like  that  direct  promotion  or  greatness,  that 
the  Cecils,  and  the  Russells,  and  the  Villiers 
had,  out  of  the  munificence  of  Elizabeth,  or 
Henry,  or  James. 

Take  all  the  Pittite  families — those  who 
held  the  destinies  and  the  purse-strings  of 
England  all  through  the  most  expensive  and 
prodigal  of  wars — Did  they  feather  their 
nests  ?  There  are  few  remains  now  of  either 
nests  or  feathers  ;  none  of  them  grew  rich, 
at  least  by  politics.  No  great  fortunes  in  our 
times  or  in  theirs  have  been  amassed  in  office ; 
whilst  the  talents  and  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortune  in  any  other  walk  of  life  have 
invariably  been  thrown  away. 

Look  at  Stowe  and  Wotton,  and  think  of 
the  Grenvilles  and  the  Temples.  Can  we 
have  a  more  striking  example  ?  Here  is  a 
family  of  gentlemen,  brothers,  cousins,  rela¬ 
tives,  obtaining  by  marriage  a  chief  of  great 
wealth.  Lord  Cobham,  who  directs  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  whole  family  to  politics.  His 
ally,  William  Pitt,  the  finest  genius  of  the 


age,  who  married  their  sister,  became  the  First 
Lord  and  the  great  Commoner.  They  rule 
together,  and  when  they  are  overthrown, 
there  is  another  brother,  a  Grenville,  ready  to 
take  their  places,  he  having  acquired  the  po¬ 
litical  knowledge,  suppleness,  and  connexions, 
which  they  wanted. 

The  records  of  the  Grenville  family  are 
now  in  course  of  publication,  and  full  they 
are  of  instruction,  a  picture  of  official  charac¬ 
ter  and  a  review  of  official  life.  These  vol¬ 
umes  tell,  how  George  the  Third  would  not 
permit  the  great  Chatham  to  humble  France, 
destroy  her  navies,  and  conquer  the  colonies 
of  Spain ;  and  how  the  same  King,  who  for 
mere  love  of  peace  did  this,  forced  George 
Grenville  to  provoke  a  war  with  America,  by 
which  England  lost  her  own  colonies,  and 
her  military  reputation  with  them.  To  this 
lesson  of  royal  nature,  these  volumes  add 
many  more  of  political  and  official  bearing. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  manifest,  than 
that  Pitt  made  the  fortune  of  the  Grenvilles, 
great  and  small ;  and  yet  these  papers  con¬ 
tain  a  long  and  memorable  statement  by 
George  Grenville,  proving,  or  seeking  to  prove, 
that  Pitt  owed  all  to  the  Grenvilles,  the 
Grenvilles  nothing  to  him. 
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enabled  to  form  soon  after  his  accession —  ] 
the  party  of  King’s  friends,  who  looked  to 
the  monarch  seriously  as  a  source  of  perpe¬ 
tual  wisdom,  and  who  placed  their  loyalty, 
not  in  protecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  crown,  in  supporting  its  dignity  and 
power,  but  in  rendering  the  personal  will  of 
the  sovereign  the  rule  of  all  things  in  and 
out  of  Parliament-  We  need  not  now  say, 
that  they  lost  us  America,  placed  us  in  anta¬ 
gonism  with  France  and  with  Ireland,  drove 
from  the  councils  and  direction  of  the  state, 
every  man  of  ability  and  spirit,  and  at  the 
most  active  period  of  European  politics, 

[)laced  the  power  and  the  finances  of  Eng- 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  far  too  young  in 
judgment  and  experience,  whatsoever  his 
other  talents,  to  be  aware  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  bis  own  decision.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  younger  Pitt  embarked  in  the  French 
War,  with  ideas  of  the  present,  and  hopes  of 
the  future,  as  remote  from  reality  and  truth, 
as  the  Arabian  Nights  are  from  every-day 
facts. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  King  and 
King’s  friends  begat  all  this.  And  these  the 
elder  Pitt  would  have  prevented  in  1761,  had 
the  Whigs  been  true  to  him.  Is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  then,  that  when  the  Whigs  came  in, 
under  no  more  efficient  leaders  than  Conway 
and  Rockingham,  and  then  most  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  King’s  friends  in  the 
carrying  of  every  measure, — is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered,  that  Lord  Chatham  would  bare  no¬ 
thing  to  say  to  them,  seeing  that  they  were 
allowing  the  King’s  friends  to  clinch,  in  1776, 
the  nail  which  they  had  driven  in  1761  ? 

What  an  unhappy  king  was  George  the 
Third  !  he  began  his  reign  amidst  a  series  of 
unexampled  victories.  Every  post  brought 
a  conquest !  a  province  one  day,  a  West  In¬ 
dian  Island  the  next ;  Lord  Clive  sent  him  a 
continent  1  But  young  George  turned  in  dis¬ 
gust  from  the  enjoyment  that  most  sovereigns 
prize.  He  scorned  Victory  when  she  came 
to  him.  And  Victory,  like  a  young  goddess, 
offended  at  the  sliglit,  seldom  came  to  the 
court  of  George  the  Third  again,  at  least  not 
as  long  as  George  the  Third  had  a  sound 
intellect.  What  would  he  have  given  in  1800, 
for  even  a  sprig  of  those  laurels,  which  he 
rejected  in  1761,  because  culled  by  the  hands 
of  Chatham! 

There  was  breatbing-Ume  from  the  close  of 
the  American  war  to  the  commencement  of 
the  French.  The  moral  thermometer,  I  have 
beard,  was  high  in  these  years.  People  very 
soon  recovered  their  disgraces  in  America, 
which  were  after  all  achieved  upon  us  by  our 


own  race.  They  soon  forgot  the  war,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and  the  grand  idea  of  the  age  was  re¬ 
form  and  improvement,  in  the  representation, 
in  political  economy,  in  religion,  in  finance. 
There  was  not  a  statesman  who  bad  not  found 
the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  in  it  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  political  humanity.  Fox  was  for  con¬ 
verting  the  Blast  into  a  ministerial  apanage, 
and  removing  the  home  end  of  the  syphon 
of  wealth  from  Leadenhall  to  Whitehall. 
Pitt  was  refining  Parliament  by  squashing 
all  the  boroughs,  and  filling  the  house  of 
Commons  with  “  fine  old  country  gentlemen.” 
Wilberforce  was  for  reforming  the  luxurious 
and  joml  habits  of  the  rich,  and  tried  to 
import  Puritan  independence  from  over  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  clever  Englishmen  and  Scotch¬ 
men  of  that  day  were  embryo  Louis  Blancs, 
wild  for  a  Socialist  Republic.  Stern  reality 
exploded  amongst  their  dreams.  Each  hoped, 
at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  find  his  account  in  it.  All  were 
sooner  or  later  disappointed.  Nor  was  Pitt 
less  disappointed,  who  hoped  to  see  the  rea¬ 
lization  of  his  father’s  great  dream,  viz.,  to 
throw  France  on  its  back,  like  a  turtle.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  was  England  that  was  soon  to 
resemble  the  turtle,  more  than  France.  The 
king  lost  his  reason,  the  minister  his  life  ; 
around  was  an  ocean  of  anarchy,  which  well 
nigh  overwhelmed  those  who  had  helped  to 
raise,  and  dared  to  embark  on  it. 

My  senses  first  awoke  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  war 
which  had  set  the  Continent  in  flames,  its 
light  and  lurid  interest  being  reflected  from 
every  countenance  in  these  islands.  Very 
schoolboys  devoured  the  newspapers,  and 
snatched  the  Courier.  One  might  compare 
England  during  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
century  to  a  guard-house,  a  very  splendid 
one,  in  which  men  delighted  to  wake  and 
watch,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  repel  an  ene¬ 
my,  still  whiling  away  the  night  in  all  the 
enjoyment  that  excitement  suggested,  and 
that  luxury  could  afibrd.  There  was  a  well  of 
hope  now  rising  in  the  midst  of  public  des¬ 
pondency  ;  for,  however  weak  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  never  were  found  means  more 
ample — rents  great,  people  loyal,  wages  am¬ 
ple,  plenty  to  do, and  plenty  to  spend — John 
Bull  never  inquired  further. 

I ‘heard  of  battles,  victories,  and  defeats, 
and  marked  the  grave  impression  that  they 
made.  No  feat  or  fortune  of  war,  however, 
made  so  great  a  sensation  as  George  the 
Fourth’s  conduct  on  succeeding  to  power  as 
Regent.  For  half  a  century  the  political 
struggle  had  not  been  so  much  between 
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of  the  penman.  Canning’s  humor  and  his 
epigrams  were  dangerous  enough,  a  double 
of  them  in  the  same  administration  was  too 
much. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  more  dis¬ 
cerning  and  generous  than  any  of  his 
colleagues.  Lord  Palmerston  was  peculiarly 
attached  to  him,  and  the  Duke  liked  both 
him  and  Croker.  But  the  Duke,  though 
supreme  in  the  field,  felt  himself  but  a  sub¬ 
altern  in  the  cabinet,  did  just  what  he  was  bid, 
without  daring  to  have  an  opinion — witness 
his  mission  to  Verona, — and  left  the  high 
matters  of  state,  and  state  patronage,  to 
men  far  less  capable,  far  less  liberal,  and  far 
less  honest,  to  wield  them.  Had  Peel  at 
that  time  any  tact,  or  any  far  views,  he  would 
have  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  inspired  him  with  ideas,  and 
pushed  him  forward.  Instead  of  that.  Peel 
pinned  himself  to  the  skirts  of  Old  Eldon ; 
and  instead  of  his  arousing  the  Duke  out  of 
his  slumberous  darkness  of  pure  toryism,  it 
was  the  Duke  who  shook  him.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  making  part  of  the  Bullion  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  first  destroyed  Peel’s  veneration 
for  pure  toryism,  and  made  him  disbelieve 
in  the  allsapiency  of  Vansittart.  But  it  was 
the  military  Duke,  strange  to  say,  that  first 
taught  Peel  to  look  upon  questions  of  reli¬ 
gious  legislation,  for  example,  with  the  eye 
of  a  practical  man  and  a  soldier.  Every 
man  must  recollect  what  the  Duke  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1829.  He  said,  that 
he  had  never  opposed  the  Catholics  for  their 
believing  in  transubstantiation  ;  his  sole 
objection  to  them  was  their  church  govern¬ 
ment,  to  deal  with  which  was  a  matter  of 
political  expediency.  Here  all  the  high 
church  principles  of  Peel  and  Gladstone 
melted  down  in  a  very  small  crucible.  These 
few  sentences  gave  a  complete  idea  of  the 
Duke’s  political  theology.  Mr.  Peel  evidently 
took  it  as  his  own,  as  far  more  practicable 
than  what  he  had  been  used  to. 

George  the  Fourth’s  aversion  to  Peel 
was  singular.  That  he  should  dislike  Can¬ 
ning  and  Brougham  for  sympathizing  with 
his  Queen — that  he  should  hate  the  Whigs 
because  he  bad  wronged  and  been  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  them,  was  natural.  But  Peel  was 
>  just  the  man  for  the  now  Tory  monarch  to 
I  have  trusted  to.  But  Peel  was  a  political 
I  Puritan,  awkward  and  in-kneed.  The  gen- 
1  tleman  Prince  considered  the  walk  of  Peel 
■  across  a  room  as  a  feat  which  it  was  prodi¬ 
gious  amusement  to  get  him  to  repeat.  8o 
was  be  taken  by  superficials. 

1  This  chapter  has  been  rather  a  serious  one. 


Whig  and  Tory,  though  both  these  rival  ban¬ 
ners  were  the  most  spoken  of,  as  between 
King’s  friends  and  independent  Tories.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  century  Pitt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  King’s  friend.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  royal  afifection  by  Addington. 
The  talent  of  the  Tory  party  thus  went  all 
one  way,  and  its  loyalty  the  other. 

George  the  Fourth  knew  what  talent  was. 
None  enjoyed  it  more  in  social  converse ; 
and  he  had  an  ample  choice  of  it  in  Tory  as 
well  as  Whig.  He  knew  Wellesley  as  well 
as  Moira,  Canning  as  well  as  Sheridan.  But 
the  farther  his  royal  head  got  into  the  crown, 
the  narrower  did  it  become,  till  the  once  gen¬ 
erous  prince  was  a  mass  of  personality  and 
pettiness.  He  was  an  Epicurean  without  the 
generosity  of  one  ;  and,  although  he  had  not 
the  same  idea  that  his  father  h^,  of  making 
his  political  will  a  law,  which  was  to  rescue 


the  state  by  every  one  s  rallying  to  it ;  he 
still  resented  any  difference  of  opinion  with 
him  as  a  personal  affront.  He,  therefore, 
lost  to  him  the  talent  of  all  the  parties  that 
had  governed  England.  He  that  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  wars  abroad,  and  in  Parliament  at 
home — what  need  was  there  of  talent? 
George  the  F ourtb,  who  had  learned  to  dis¬ 
believe  in  human  virtue,  now  doubted  the 
advantage  of  even  genius.  Stupidity  and 
suppleness  were  better. 

How  discontented  were  the  minds  of  young 
and  clever  Tories  in  subordinate  places ! 
There  was  no  chance  of  rising.  The  official 
aristocracy  of  the  Jenkinsons  and  Bathursts 
was  as  exclusive  and  imperious  as  any  whig 
duke  that  ever  bullied  a  Hanoverian  king. 
And  there  were  several  singing  birds  in  the 
Tory  cage  who  were  forbidden  to  let  a  single 
note  be  beard.  Amongst  these  caged  birds 
were  Mr.  Croker  and  I^rd  Palmerston,  both 
ambitious,  both  eager  to  be  all  and  every- 
tbi.ng,  and  knowing  themselves  infinitely  clev¬ 
erer  than  the  premier  in  all  the  dignity  of 
pigUul.  But  Lord  Liverpool  hated  Croker, 
and  Palmerston  trembled  before  him  like  a 
little  boy.  As  Canning  disliked  Croker  as 
much  as  Lord  Liverpool  did,  there  was  small 
chance  for  the  Admiralty  Secretary,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  connexion  with  Lord  Hertford, 
and  through  Lord  Hertford  with  the  premier. 
The  dislike  of  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  to 
Croker,  was  greatly  owing  to  his  being  given 
to  wield  that  mysterious  and  vulgar  weapon 
the  pen.  And  although  be  did  use  the  said 
weapon  with  power  and  malignity,  it  was  al¬ 
ways  in  favor  of  the  Tory  cause  and  Tory 
party,  and  in  vituperation  of  their  enemies. 
Still  the  Jenkinsons  and  Bathursts  were  afraid 
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recording  more  what  has  been  heard  and 
heard  repeated  than  seen.  I  may  close  this 
epoch  with  1815,  and  cannot  better  terminate 
it  than  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  that  period, 
and  of  the  momentous  event  which  closed  it 
and  the  war. 

When  Napoleon  made  his  sadden  start¬ 
ling  advance  upon  Belgium,  surprising  and 
beating  the  Prussians  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
driving  them  in  one  direction,  whilst  the 
English  retreated  in  another,  there  was  of 
course  alarm  in  all  those  who  witnessed  the 
military  operations,  and  gave  written  accounts 
from  them.  Anxiety,  not  to  say  panic,  was 
great  in  London,  and  nowhere  greater  than 
in  ministerial  circles.  Two  members  of  par¬ 
liament — Fitzgerald  was  the  name  of  one  of 
them — bad  seen  the  advance  of  the  French, 
and  had  come  through  the  retreating  masses 
of  the  British.  They  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  thought  that  their  rank  and  import¬ 
ance  entitled  them  to  go  to  the  Duke  and 
ask  him  the  meaning  of  all  this.  The  Duke 
received  the  politicians  with  a  moody  brow, 
and  did  not  deign  to  remove  any  of  their 
anxieties.  He  inquired  of  them  all  they 
knew,  and  they  told  of  regiments  lost  in  high 
and  waving  com,  and  artillery  stuck  in  the 
unpaved  sides  of  the  high  road.  The  Duke 
sighed  gloomily,  and  advised  our  politicians 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  ever  h^els  or 
hoofs  could  carry  them,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  might  happen,  or  what  inundation  sweep 
the  country  south  of  Brussels.  The  M.P.’s 
left  Waterloo  and  its  vicinity  on  the  I7lh,  and 
came  home  in  a  state  of  mind,  which  they 
communicated  to  all  from  Westminster  to 
Marylebone. 

1  do  not  know  whether  journals  had  “  our 
correspondence”  in  those  days.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  wonderful  celerity  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which  the  Times  succeeded  in  procur¬ 
ing  and  in  organizing,  I  doubt  if  it  yet  had 
bulletins  from  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
great  monied  houses  had  their  agent  and 
their  rival  agents,  whilst  the  houses  of  Roths¬ 
child  and  of  Goldsmidt  then  fought  and 
struggled  to  procure  intelligence,  as  Times 
and  Chronicle  did  some  years  later.  The 
story  goes,  that  on  this  occasion  the  Oold- 
smidts  sent  their  agent  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  M.P.s  was  the  agent  ; 
but  probably  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any 
rate  the  said  agent  was  frightened  out  of 
the  field  by  the  Duke,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Brussels,  where  finding  panic 
revail  up  to  a  very  late  hour  on  the  I8lh, 
e  dispatched  a  courier  to  his  principals  with 
the  intelligence  that  all  was,  or  would  un¬ 


doubtedly  be  lost.  And  hereupon  the  Gold- 
smidtians  sold  stock  to  an  unheard-of  amount ; 
and  story  would  of  course  go  on  to  say,  they 
never  recovered  it. 

The  instructions  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  to 
their  agent  were  somewhat  different.  He 
was  told  to  keep  away  from  the  field,  from 
the  army,  and  from  its  operations  ;  to  send 
no  courier  except  with  tidings  of  a  fact  already 
past  question  ;  and  the  fact  deemed  already 
past  doubting  in  his  mind,  be  was  to  come 
home  himself,  and  give  his  reasons  for  credit¬ 
ing  or  being  assured  of  it.  The  Rothschild 
agent  was  not  only  forbidden  to  station  him¬ 
self  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  advised  not 
to  remain  in  Brussels  either,  which  was  soon 
to  be  the  head-quarters  of  either  exultation  or 
panic,  the  one  perhaps  as  little  well  founded 
as  the  other.  He  was  told,  on  the  contrary, 
to  betake  himself  to  Ghent,  which  was  at  a 
fair  distance  from  the  contending  armies,  and 
on  the  road  to  England.  In  Ghent,  too, 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  had  stopped ;  and  he, 
no  doubt,’  would  be  sure  to  hear  the  first 
intelligence  of  import  addressed  to  him.  If 
it  were  good  intelligence,  his  Majesty,  or  ex- 
Majesty,  would  soon  divulge  it  ;  if  bad,  it 
would  soon  become  apparent  in  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  the  King  and  his  suite  to  move  farther 
off,  and  embark  once  more  for  Old  England. 

Guided  by  these  instructions,  Mr.  I^ths- 
child’s  agent,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who 
was  a  solid  old  gentleman,  very  unlike  the 
young  go-ahead  newsmonger  of  our  day, 
stationed  himself  at  Ghent,  and  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  hotel  in  which  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
was  lodged,  with  the  keenness  of  a  man  whose 
bread-and-butter  is  implicated  in  the  success 
of  his  procuring  intelligence. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Louis  the  Eight¬ 
eenth,  who  liked  to  play  the  king,  had  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  publicly,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  had  consented  to  eat  his  break¬ 
fast  in  public  on  the  following  morning,  just 
as  it  was  the  custom  at  the  Tuileries  for  the 
royal  family  to  dine  in  public  on  certain 
days.  Their  majesties  or  their  princedoms 
ate  their  meal,sfwhilst  the  public  marched 
along  a  kind  of  corridor  to  behold  them. 
Well,  our  news-agent  of  course  attended  this 
breakfast,  as  the  sight  of  the  day.  He  walk¬ 
ed  in  and  un-stairs  with  the  crowd  of  Ghen- 
tois,  entereu  the  room  where  Louis  the  Cor¬ 
pulent  was  eating  with  good  appetite.  There 
was  scarcely  a  partition  between  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  breakfast- table  and  the  public ;  and  our 
agent  paused,  with  anxious  and  lingering  re¬ 
spect,  to  observe  the  royal  jaws  in  the  very 
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simple,  but  not  sublime,  operation  of  masti-  | 
eating  food. 

Louis  had  just  devoured  his  last  chop,  and 
our  friend.devoured  the  monarch  in  turn  with 
his  eyes,  when  a  clatter  was  heard  in  the 
court  below.  A  horseman  had  entered  at 
full  speed,  and  with  equal  speed,  it  would 
appear,  the  said  horseman  made  his  way  up 
the  staircase,  determined  to  deliver  his  mes¬ 
sage  into  the  royal  hand.  The  messenger 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  courier, 
with  short  sword  by  his  side,  such  as  foreign 
couriers  wear ;  and  he  handed  to  his  majesty 
a  large  envelope,  which  when  opened  con¬ 
tained  a  paper  with  a  very  few  words.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  won  a  great  battle 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Bonaparte  had 
fled,  and  his  army  was  destroyed,  routed, 
and  dispersed.  The  old  king  handed  the 
paper  to  be  read  aloud,  and  by  none  were 
its  contents  more  greedily  swallowed  than 
by  the  agent  of  the  Rothschilds.  And  then 
the  old  king,  starting  to  his  not  very  firm 
legs,  still  contrived  to  walk  upon  *  them  over 
to  the  courier,  who  stood  waiting  for  his 
guerdim,  and  bestowed  upon  the  poor  man  a 
guerdon  that  he  very  little  expected,  viz., 
an  embrace  and  a  kiss  upon  both  bis  cheeks. 
Our  jolly  Englishman,  however  elated  before, 
was  now  ashamed,  quite  ashamed,  that,  not 
royalty,  but  manhood  should  inflict  upon 
man  such  a  thing  as  a  kiss.  He  uttered  an 
exclamation,  went  out,  put  on  his  bat,  rush¬ 
ed  to  Ostend,  put  to  sea  in  a  fishing-boat, 
and  got  to  the  English  coast  and  to  London 
long  before  a  packet,  post,  or  ordinary  mes¬ 
senger. 

His  first  care  was  to  inform  bis  patrons, 
the  Messrs.  Rothschilds,  who  paid  him  mu¬ 
nificently,  and  entertained  no  doubt  of  his 
correctness.  They  then  told  him,  that,  after 
a  certain  hour  of  that  day  (for  it  was  morn¬ 
ing)  struck  by  the  London  clocks,  he  might 
make  what  use  he  pleased  of  his  intelligence. 
Accordingly  my  gentleman  from  Flanders 
paced  up  and  down  before  the  Horse  Guards 
until  the  clock  struck  (I  know  not  what 
hour,  whether  eleven  or  twelve).  When  it 
did  strike,  he  walked  into*  Downing  street, 
and  demanded*  to  speak  with  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  His  passport,  signed  at  Ghent  on 
such  a  day,  soon  got  through  all  the  shyness 
of  official  reserve,  and  he  was  now  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Premier.  He  told 
his  story,  as  I  have  told  it,  from  the  first 
matter  of  his  instructions,  to  what  he  had 
heard  at  the  royal  breakfast.  But  he  never 
mentioned  the  kiss — he  would  have  blushed 
to  do  it. 


[May, 

Never  was  man  in  such  a  pucker  as  was 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  had  been  in  the  lowest 
spirits,  oppressed  by  previous  accounts,  and 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  his  informant’s 
story.  It  was  a  stock-jobbing  business. 
The  duke  would  have  sent  a  messenger  from 
the  field  to  Downing  street  much  sooner 
than  to  Ghent.  Had  the  agent  been  a 
breathless  soldier  from  the  field,  he  might 
have  believed  him ;  but  a  mere  clerk,  with  a 
tale  gleaned  sixty  miles  from  the  field,  and 
no  corroboration.  Besides,  the  news  was 
too  good  to  be  true. 

In  his  perplexity,  however,  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  sent  round  all  the  offices  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  likely  to  know  anything,  or  to  be  good 
judges  in  the  matter.  The  deuce  a  one 
could  be  found,  but  Croker.  He  came  and 
questioned  the  agent,  nay,  cross-questioned 
him  in  his  sharp  way.  But  there  was  no 
shaking  his  evidence.  “  Well,”  says  the 
Rothschildian  to  the  officials,  “  you  still  doubt 
me,  as  if  I  would  come  here  to  lie  for  a  pal¬ 
try  reward.  If  you  won’t  believe  what  I 
tell  you  about  the  King  of  France  and  the 
courier  who  brought  him  the  news,  how  will 
you  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and 
what  astonished  me  more  than  anything  else  ; 
when  Louis  the  Eighteenth  read  the  letter, 
he  started  up,  hugged  the  dusty,  dirty  cou¬ 
rier,  and  kissed  the  fellow  on  both  cheeks.” 

“  My  lord,”  said  Mr.  Croker,  ‘‘  you  may 
believe  every  word  this  gentleman  says.  For 
no  English  imagination  could  invent  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  kiss ;  and  no  possible  cir¬ 
cumstance  could  be  a  stronger  guarantee  of 
truth.” 

Lord  Liverpool  therefore  did  believe,  and 
was  glad.  But  many  still  kept  doubting. 
It  was  too  good  to  be  true  ;  and  why  was 
the  duke  silent  ?  Major  Percy,  with  the 
dispatches,  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  he  did  come,  he  could  find 
nobody.  His  anxiety  was  to  find  the  king. 
But  no  being  could  tell  where  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth  had  dined,  or  where  he 
spent  the  evening.  At  last  the  monarch 
was  unearthed  at  Mrs.  Boehm’s,  before 
whose  door  Percy  stopped  with  his  jaded 
coach  and  four  ;  and  the  regent  was  enabled 
to  inform  the  worshipful  company  around 
him,  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  definitively  set  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  last  person  to  believe  the  great  con- 
sumation  of  Waterloo  was  the  Duchess  of 
Augoulime.  She  had  come  to  England 
while  Louis  had  stayed  at  Ghent.  And  she 
had  passed  a  life  so  steeped  in  misfortune, 
that  she  could  and  would  not  believe  in  the 
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success  of  the  English.  Even  the  official 
dispatches  did  not  convince  her.  **  When 
jou  bring  me  a  dispatch  from  Wellington, 
dated  half-way  to  Paris,  then  I  will  believe 
you,”  said  the  despondent  and  incredulous 
princess.  He  whom  she  addressed  went  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  dispatch  dated 
Binch,  showing  the  advance  of  the  allied 
army  after  the  victory.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  the  Duchess  believe ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  she  fling  herself  on  her  knees 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven.  Poor  woman  ! 
she  had  so  often  been  betrayed  into  vain  exul¬ 
tation  by  fallacious  hopes  and  unfounded 
stories,  that  she  distrusted  and  questioned 
everything  save  disaster. 

The  fate  of  poor  Bird,  the  artist,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  triumphs,  is  well  known, 
and  is  worth  repeating,  as  elucidatory  of  the 
character  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
Prince  commissioned  him  to  commemorate 
in  a  picture  the  circumstance  of  his  conduct¬ 
ing  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the  shore,  on  his 
re- embarking  for  France.  Bird  exerted  all 
his  powers  to  render  the  parting  scene  as 
eflfective  and  pathetic  as  might  be.  In  order, 
however,  to  represent  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd  as  great,  he  depicted  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  eagerness,  climbing  on  the  l^ck 
of  the  Regent’s  carriage  to  get  a  sight  of 
their  _8overeign.  This  indecorum  shocked 
the  Prince.  It  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  his 
dignity  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  received 
the  picture  was  so  ungenerous,  and  marked 
by  resentment  and  contempt,  that  poor  Bird 
was  foolish  enough  to  fall  sick  of  it,  and  die. 
His  unfinished  picture  of  Chevy  Chace” 
will  be  long  remembered. 

The  peace  of  1815  let  England  loose. 
Every  one  hoping  for  government  favor  or 
promotion,  hurried  abroad,  and  the  old  sta¬ 
gers  of  office  began  to  consult  their  physi¬ 
cians  about  old  ills,  such  as,  if  well  furbished 
up,  might  require  some  foreign  mud-bath  or 
forgotten  spa.  There  was  as  yet,  however, 
no  eminence  abroad  save  that  of  kings  and 
tetrarchs.  Paris  had  been  brought  to  the 
Russian  doctrine,  of  considering  nobody  to 
be  of  the  least  import,  if  he  were  not  of 
official  eminence  ;  and  that  constitutes  the 
most  formal  and  dull  kind  of  society  or  of 
aristocracy. 

It  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  know 
one,  whom  Prince  Talleyrand  loved,  and  in¬ 
deed  whom  every  one  loved  for  his  simpli¬ 
city,  honesty,  and  intelligence.  Although 
not  exceedingly  au  fait  as  to  some  of  the 
political  events  and  personal  intrigues  in  pro¬ 
gress,  some  anecdotes  and  circumstances 


made  a  great  impression  on  me,  as  they 
aroused  and  created  interest  in  those  around. 
Few  accounts  struck  me  more  than  that  given 
of  the  meeting  between  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch4  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  im¬ 
placable  enemies  act  in  concert  for  the  cause 
of  the  Restoration.  Both  these  men  had 
traversed  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution, 
had  seen  its  first  stir,  and  joined  in  its  full 
excitement.  Fouchd  had  been  a  Jacobin  and 
a  Terrorist ;  and  if  he  was  degraded  by  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  comrade  of  Danton  and  Robes¬ 
pierre,  Talleyrand  was  scarcely  less  so  for 
having  been  the  instrument  of  the  Directors 
Rewbell  and  Barras.  They  had  intrigued 
and  counter-intrigued  against  each  other  dur¬ 
ing  Napoleon’s  reign;  and  now  one  repre¬ 
sented  the  parly  of  the  old  regime,  the  other 
held  in  his  hand  the  threads  of  the  Imperial¬ 
ists  and  revolutionary  parties.  Both  were 
indispensible  to  the  security  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  and  though  the  monarch’s  en¬ 
tourage  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  Fouche, 
the  latter  had  done  such  good  service  in 
tracking  and  besetting  Bonaparte,  that  to 
discard  him  was  impossible.  Fouche,  too, 
could  terrify  the  King  into  mildness,  or  give 
arguments  for  it  against  the  violence  of  his 
brother  and  the  ultras.  So  Fouchd  and  Tal¬ 
leyrand  embraced,  and  were  put  into  the 
same  coupe  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and 
mode  of  co-operation.  The  countenances  of 
neither  betrayed  the  least  emotion.  And  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  scene  was  the  com¬ 
plete  immobility  of  these  two  pale  masks, 
each  covering  more  hate  and  more  artifice 
than  any  two  men  in  Europe  perhaps  could 
combine. 

Talleyrand  used  to  say,  that  the  most  un¬ 
happy  and  despondent  men  were  monarchs, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
Whether  it  was,  that  this  raised  them  so  high 
as  to  make  them  behold  the  nothingness  of 
honor,  greatness,  and  even  that  of  royal  or 
imperial  prospects.  Never  was  a  gloomier 
cortege  than  that  formed  by  the  crowned  and 
laurelled  heads  of  the  conquerors  of  1814  and 
1815.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  desole 
par  le  tictoire.  He  lamented  Napoleon’s  fall 
as  much  as  Elizabeth  did  Essex’s,  and  won¬ 
dered  the  fallen  chief  had  not  sent  him  his 
ring.  When  Louis  the  Eighteenth  declared 
he  owed  his  restoration,  after  God,  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor 
was  scandalized,  and  could  not  foresee  how 
completely  ascendant  Russian  power  was 
likely  to  become  under  the  elder  Bourbons. 
If  Alexander’s  was  a  sentimental  gloom,  the 
King  of  Prussia’s  seemed  a  constitutional  and 
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material  one.  The  recovery  of  his  dominions 
did  not  arouse  him,  neither  did  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  half  Savoy  content  him.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  Emperor  was  mure  dissatisBed  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Bourbons  than  any,  though  he  did  not  gain¬ 
say  it.  It  is  said,  that  George  the  Fourth 
considered  ail  his  royal  visitors  and  allies 
bores.  He  disliked  la  haute  politiime,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  did  not  comprehend  it.  So  that 
the  Metternichs,  the  Talleyrands,  and  the 
Hardenbergs  set  down  the  English  as  exceed¬ 
ingly  bornis  ;  and  old  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
was  esteemed  the  only  happy  and  contented 
sovereign. 

The  best  time  to  see  an  English  statesman 
is  after  dinner;  the  best  time  to  see  a  French 
statesman  is  at  his  toilet.  Englishmen  un¬ 
bend  after  dinner.  But  as  the  business  of 
conversation,  and  of  the  whole  entregens 
begins  with  the  Frenchman  in  the  evening, 
or  becomes  more  extended  and  serious  at 
that  epoch,  he  buttons  up  his  mind,  and 
puts  off  his  frankness  just  at  the  hour  when 
an  Englishman  does  the  contrary.  I  have 
seen  most  French  statesmen  at  the  toilet, 
when  no  Englishman  of  the  same  rank  would 
certainly  give  audience.  1  have  seen  the  old 
school  in  the  hands  of  their  valets,  and  the 
more  modern  school  performing  the  part  of 
their  own  barbers,  which  would  have  been 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  predecessors. 
The  putting  on  of  Prince  Talleyrand’s  neck¬ 
cloths  was  a  very  serious  affair.  One  would 
say,  to  see  them  put  on,  that  he  had  at  least 
a  score,  or  that  his  throat  was  swathed  as 
voluminously  as  any  mummy  ever  was. 
Though  apparently  but  rising,  it  was  evident 
that  be  had  seen  a  host  of  people  at  earlier 
hours ;  that  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  cream  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  of  the 
reports  and  news  which  circulated.  He  never 
read  anything  himself,  but  was  well  informed 
of  all  that  appeared  in  print.  He  kept  within 
a  select  circle,  but  was  perfectly  cognizant  of 
all  that  was  said  and  done  beyond  it.  His 
power  had  been  great,  1  was  told,  for  ^x 
weeks  after  the  second  restoration ;  but  it 
ebbed  from  him.  He  stood  too  much  upon 
his  dignity,  and  had  not  the  requisites  to 
support  it  in  the  new  order  of  things.  He 
was  not  even  wealthy.  His  savings  he  at 
the  time  invested  in  a  banking-house,  which 
was  to  make  its  fortune  and  his  own.  The 
head  of  the  house  was  an  honest  German 
from  the  Rhine,  whom  Talleyrand  greatly 
trusted.  The  pecuniary  convulsions  of  1825 
ruined  him.  He  bad  not  the  courage  to  face 
Talleyrand  with'  the  truth,  and  so  he  flung 


himself  into  the  Seine.  With  him  perished 
the  greater  part  of  Prince  Talleyrand’s  for¬ 
tune. 

Talleyrand  had  all  the  world  for  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  a  score  of  personal  friends,  whom 
he  chose,  like  a  simpleton,  for  their  worth. 
But  he  had  no  political  followers,  no  useful 
friends,  no  party  to  stand  by  him,  to  make 
himself  feared  and  courted  amidst  ministerial 
doings  or  undoings.  No  man  was  so  saga¬ 
cious,  and  yet  his  sagacity  was  useless  and 
at  fault  under  a  constitutional  system.  He 
did  not  and  would  not  comprehend  it.  The 
science  of  politics,  in  a  constitutional  state,  is 
the  art  of  combination  amongst  men  so  as  to 
form  parties.  Politics  under  a  despotic  mon¬ 
arch  allow  statesmen,  like  Cboiseul  and  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  to  become  each  a  power  in  the  state 
by  the  mere  force  of  intellect  and  character 
for  ability.  Talleyrand  depended  upon 
these,  whilst  acting  on  a  system  in  which 
majorities  and  minorities  were  everything ; 
these  majorities  consisting  of  country  squires 
and  attorneys,  who  had  no  more  idea  of  pol¬ 
itics  than  of  fluxions.  So  Prince  Talley¬ 
rand  was  at  fault.  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
sneered  at  him,  and  made  him  Grand  Cham¬ 
berlain,  which  the  other  accepted,  as  if  it 
was  the  place  of  his  selection  and  the  object 
of  his  desires.  The  two  old  men  afterwards 
assailed  each  »tbcr  with  epigrams,  and  re¬ 
ceived  each  other  with  bows  and  smiles. 
Talleyrand  coquetted  with  the  Liberals ;  but 
he  was  for  the  English  alliance,  which  they 
could  not  comprehend.  The  old  Legitimists 
and  Ultra  party  leant  to  Russia  and  Alexan¬ 
der;  whilst  the  Liberal  party  had  already 
come  back  to  Imperialism,  and  professed  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  memory  and  the  deeds  of 
Napoleon.  Talleyrand  was  out  of  both  their 
books. 

No  monarch  could  ever  have  delivered 
himself  up  with  greater  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
light  to  the  guidance  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
than  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Could  he  have 
found  any  one  capable,  he  would  have  retired 
to  his  repose,  his  epigrams,  his  chosen  libra¬ 
ry,  his  billets-doux,  and  his  gouty-chair. 
His  Chambers  did  not  give  him  much  trou¬ 
ble,  but  court  parties  fought  round  his  gouty 
chair  with  a  ferocity  that  disturbed  hhn.  He 
tried  a  variety  of  ministers,  but  found  them 
the  instruments  of  different  court  parties, 
and  making  no  account  of  him.  Louis  grew 
indignant,  and  resolved  to  take  some  young 
man  of  a  good  head,  no  fortune,  and  no  con¬ 
nexion  either  of  family  or  party :  and  out  of 
such  material,  Louis  said  he  would  make  a 
minister.  The  old  King  chose  for  the  subject 
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of  bis  experiment  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
someat  youths  of  bis  time.  He  had  been 
secretary  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon ;  and 
had  actually  contrived  to  please  that  avari¬ 
cious  and  capricious  dame,  whom  no  one  else 
could  please.  Chance,  and  the  character  for 
pleasing  testy  old  persons,  brought  M.  de 
Gazes  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  Dix-huit, 
who  employed  him,  found  him  pliant,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  without  prejudices.  The  King  de¬ 
termined  to  fit  him,  by  a  few  weeks  private 
instruction,  for  the  premiership :  and  so  he 
did.  De  Cazes  made  an  excellent  Prime 
Minister;  managed  the  Chambers  just  as 
well  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  managed 
the  King  a  great  deal  better.  Louis  never 
called  him  anything  but  mon  m/ant  (my 
child) ;  and  many  of  his  lessons  to  his  iUve 
have  been  preserved. 

De  Cazes,  I  forgot  to  say,  had  been  chief 
of  the  police  before  Louis  took  him  in  hand. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  Fouche’s  duties,  he  had 
not  been,  like  all  his  predecessors,  an  alarm¬ 
ist;  although  in  time  of  real  danger  and 
conspiracy,  as  in  the  affair  of  Grenoble,  he 
had  proved  himself  cautious,  sagacious  and 
firm.  What  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  however, 
liked  best  in  the  police,  was  Its  revelations  of 
private  scandal.  These  he  once  more  enjoyed, 
as  Louis  Philippe  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of 
tittle-tattle  sent  by  his  envoys  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  courts  of  Europe,  and  which  formed 
a  more  onerous  duty  than  those  political  dis- 
'  patches. 

Louis  persuaded  the  Count  of  St.  Aulaire, 
a  nobleman  of  the  old  regime,  well  known 
afterwards  as  ambassador  at  London,  to  give 
to  M.  de  Cazes  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  was  created  a  duke;  and 
Louis  then  had  a  minister  after  his  own  heart, 
and  of  his  own  making,  indebted  to  him  per¬ 
sonally,  for  power,  prestige,  rank,  fortune, 
and  political  knowledge.  -Louis  was  as  un¬ 
fortunate  in  such  a  scheme,  as  Talleyrand 
himself  could  have  been.  For  of  course 
both  parties  in  the  state  and  parliament  hated 
I-  the  man  who  was  minister  by  the  king’s  fa¬ 
vor.  Louis,  however,  upheld  him  bravely, 
until  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
rv,  at  the  very  time  that  M.  de  Cazes  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  Revolutionists  or  Bonapartists,  gave 
such  force  to  the  clamor  of  the  ultras,  that 
the  king  was  forced  to  sacrifice  the  duke. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  a  more  handsome 
form  and  face  than  these  of  the  Duke  de 
'  Cazes.  And  these  advantages  were  the  more 
conspicuous,  from  the  very  ill-favored  fea- 
'  tures  of  the  personages  who  attended  Louis’s 
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court.  The  Legitimists  and  the  rallied  Bo¬ 
napartists,  however  they  comprised  the  loyal¬ 
ty,  did  not  monopolize  the  beauty  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  an  excep¬ 
tion.  And  so,  we  need  not  say,  were  the 
Duke  de  Quiche  and  his  duchess.  But  the 
Bonapartist  generals  and  their  spouses,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  exhumation  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  were  not  replete  with  fascina¬ 
tion.  Still  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  set,  to  re-establish  the  morals  as 
well  as  the  regime  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth’s 
time.  Louis  was  told  that  Charles  the  Sec¬ 
ond  would  never  have  succeeded  in  ruling 
the  parliament,  and  winning  the  acquiescence 
of  the  citizens  in  his  reign,  if  he  had  not 
gained  the  latter  by  dissoluteness  and  gaiety. 
Poor  Louis  the  Eighteenth  lent  himself  to 
these  ideas,  so  far  as  to  honor  a  very  fat  lady 
with  his  particular  attention.  He  built  her 
a  very  large  and  very  ugly  house  on  the 
Seine  near  St.  Ouen  ;  and  his  Majesty  used 
to  drive  thither  and  while  away  an  hour.  It 
was  something  like  George  the  Second  and 
Lady  Suffolk.  Except  that  Lady  Suffolk 
had  no  influence  with  George,  whilst  Madame 
du  Cayla,  in  league  with  Ouvrard  and  other 
well-known  French  capitalists,  turned  her  in¬ 
timacy  with  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  notable 
account. 

There  is  no  book  that  gives  so  true  an 
idea  of  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  as 
the  “  Memoirs  of  Ouvrard.”  Finance  was  in 
truth  the  great  business  of  the  day,  and 
whilst  Louis  and  his  ministers  thought  the 
police  everything,  it  was  the  financier  who 
was  everything.  The  three  per  cents,  had 
gone  as  low,  1  believe,  as  forty-five.  What 
a  margin  for  loans — what  room  for  fortunes  1 
Whilst  there  was  not  a  statesman  who  tho¬ 
roughly  understood  the  interests  of  the  treasu¬ 
ry,  or  who  cared  for  those  of  the  contribuable. 
No  wonder  that  Rainey,  the  country-house 
of  Ouvrard,  was  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  princes.  No  wonder  the  royal  Dukes  were 
nothing  by  bis  side ;  their  very  chasses — 
much  as  the  Dukes  of  AngouUme  and  Ber¬ 
ry  loved  them,  with  all  the  grand  verUries 
and  meutes  restored — no  wonder  they  were 
nothing  to  a  rendezvous  de  ebasse  at  ^incy. 
Had  Ouvrard  stuck  to  loans  and  to  exchanges, 
he  might  have  been  safe,  despite  of  even 
royal  envy.  But  he  must  turn  contractor 
too,  and  join  the  habits  of  money-makiqg, 
which  prevailed  in  Napoleon’s  time,  to  tiese 
many  different  and  grander  modes,  which 
grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Talleyrand 
and  the  allied  sovereigns.  The  result  was,  his 
persecution,  expulsion,  and  finally  his  ruin, 
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Odd!  that  no  great  French  financier  or  banker 
has  ever  left  a  colossal  fortune.  Ouvrard  long 
played  hide  and  go  seek,  as  a  beggar.  Where 
are  the  Perregauds  and  Laffittes?  where  the 
Perriers  ?  The  only  thoroughly  rich  in 
France  were  those  who,  like  Count  Roy  and 
the  Marquis  d’Aligre,  speculated  in  land  as 
well  as  money.  The  broad  acres  saved  them, 
when  shares  and  stocks  went  to  nothing,  in 
the  severe  political  convulsions  of  their  vol¬ 
canic  land. 

The  French  Canning,  Chateaubriand,  I 
knew  later,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  her¬ 
mitage  in  the  Rue  d’Enfer  near  the  Observa¬ 
tory,  and  had  dwindled  down  to  extreme 
littleness,  with  the  exception  of  his  long  head. 
He  had  then  that  acquired  bend  in  his  side, 
which  Louis  Phillippe  also  had  latterly.  He 
was  full  of  point,  spirit,  recollection,  and  self- 
veneration  to  the  last.  Under  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  however,  he  was  a  brouillon,  and 
pretended  to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  rul¬ 
ing  the  state.  Like  Canning,  he  was  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  France,  by  exalt¬ 
ing  that  power  over  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  advance  the  principles  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Chateaubriand  did  not  well  know, 
whether  he  was  an  Imperialist,  a  Bourbonist, 
or  a  Constitutionalist.  He  served  all  three, 
worshipped  all  three,  and  abused  all  three. 
He  bad  strong  points  of  resemblance  with 
Lamartine,  poesy  and  pomp  included.  His 
brillancy  was  such,  that  the  Royalists  had 
the  same  hope  in  him  that  the  Tories  have  in 
DTsraeli.  He  made,  however,  the  great  mis¬ 
takes  that  Canning,  Guizot,  and  Palmerston 
have  made  each  in  their  turn.  They  thought 
the  world  was  to  be  taken  and  ruled  by  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Whereas  no  one  cares  for  for¬ 
eign  policy  but  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the 
interval  of  these,  the  statesman  who  professes 
them  and  them  alone,  is  absolutely  nothing 

The  treasury  is  the  true  throne,  and  finance 
the  true  sceptre  of  empire ;  without  a  first 
rate  financier,  no  party  can  be  said  to  be  a 
party,  and  when  the  Tories  had  no  one  to  put 
forward  but  Vansittart,  they  were  doomed. 
The  first  person  in  France,  who  arrived  at  the 
comprehension  of  constitutional  statemanship, 
was  Vill&le,  an  unpromising,  ill-built,  awk¬ 
ward,  lugubrious  man.  The  “  Corsair,"  or 
whatever  the  Charivari  of  the  day  was  called, 
made  an  ape  of  him  without  much  exaggera 
Uon  or  straining  of  design.  Vill6le  talked 
by  hints,  and  had  a  wonderful  ambiguity  of 
discourse,  so  that  that  there  was  little  to  be 
got  out  of  him.  He  spoke  to  the  point,  how¬ 
ever,  and  pleased  the  monarch  more  than  any 
flatterer  or  courtly  address,  by  securmg  him 


an  easy  majority  and  a  quiet  life,  without 
running  in  any  violent  current  or  rapid  tide. 

Villfele  was  the  Walpole  of  the  day,  the 
first  in  France  who  studied  the  Chamber,  mas¬ 
tered  it,  and  made  a  party  in  it.  He  obtained 
influence  over  the  most  rational  of  the  coun¬ 
try  squires,  and  talked  them  over,  as  Peel 
tried  to  manage,  and  failed.  For  Beel  could 
talk  over  nob^y  in  private,  and  indeed,  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Vill^le  un¬ 
derstood  the  French  deputy,  and  contrived 
to  offer  to  every  man,  if  possible,  what  every 
man  desired.  He  held  power  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  which,  considering  that  he  was  a 
mere  private  gentleman,  unknown  to  politics 
or  party,  till  he  took  a  leading  position,  is  as 
surprising  on  the  moveable  sands  of  French 
politics,  as  W^alpole’s  twenty  years  of  reign. 

Villele  was  not  a  corrupt  or  a  dishonest  man. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  which  few  French  states¬ 
men  have  been,  or  pretended  to  be  since. 
When  about  to  convert  the  five  per  cents., 
he  kept  the  secret  inviolable.  There  was  one 
man,  very  well  known  then  and  since,  a  large 
capitalist,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
and  standing  in  the  world  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  He  was  a  friend  of  Villele ;  and  the 
latter  knew  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  if  it  came  upon  him  unawares,  would 
ruin  him.  VilRle  asked  him  down  to  bis 
country-house,  kept  him  with  him  twenty - 
four  hours,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  laboured  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  his  friend  the  insecurity  of  the  rentes,  the 
superiority  of  land,  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
property  as  an  investment.  In  such  a  tide 
of  public  prosperity  as  was  then  flowing,  the 
capitalist  thought  the  minister  was  talking 
ironically,  or  fishing  for  compliments.  He, 
therefore,  remained  blind  and  perversely  deaf 
to  every  hint.  VilUle  let  him  go,  at  last,  with 
an  exclamation  at  his  stupidity,  which  must 
have  awakened  any  man  not  demented  by 
the  approach  of  rum.  And  ruined  he  was  ; 
everything  he  had  was  sold,  and  he  used  to 
go  about  to  the  day  of  his  death,  muttering, 
“  I  ought  to  have  comprehended  the  minis¬ 
ter  ;  I  should  have  understood  Villele.” 

There  was  nothing  that  so  surprised  or 
alarmed  a  stranger  visiting  France  under  the 
Restoration  as  the  evident  fact,  that  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  country  was 
overrun  and  undermined  by  secret  associa¬ 
tions  and  conspiracies.  And  the  fact  is  still 
more  astonUhing,  that  the  secret  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  their  hundred-fold  schemes  for 
getting  rid  of  the  dynasty,  never  produced 
the  least  result,  except  of  ruin  to  its  place¬ 
men.  They  never  even  disturbed  the  throne 
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of  the  Bourbons,  much  less  shook  it.  And 
this  emboldened  Charles  the  Tenth  to  pro¬ 
voke  the  country  which  he  found  so  power¬ 
less.  But,  whilst  secrecy  could  do  nothing, 
open  insurrection  could  do  everything.  The 
first  part  of  the  Restoration  was  spent  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Bourbons  in  military  conspi¬ 
racies.  The  Imperialists  looked  to  the  army 
and  the  army  alone  ;  and  hence  the  several 
uprisings  planned  at  Befort,  at  Grenoble,  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  elsewhere.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Lafayette  had  nearly  reached  the 
scene  of  action  in  a  coach  and  four,  so  bold  and 
undisguised  were  his  movements.  But  the 
thing  had  exploded  prematurely,  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  bowled  back  to  Paris  just  as  he  had  left 
it.  The  government  would  not  face  the  risk 
and  unpopularity  of  his  prosecution. 

Conspiracy  took  another  turn  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Restoration.  At  first  altogether 
leaning  upon  military  co-operation,  the  Liber¬ 
als  at  length  ceased  to  count  on  the  soldiery. 
Each  year  the  army  had  become  more  obli¬ 
vious  of  Imperialism ;  the  citizens,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  folks,  and  the  middle  class,  there¬ 
fore,  resolved  on  taking  the  business  into 
their  own  hands,  and  doing  without  the 
army,  'fhey  therefore  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  Carbonari,  a  secret  society  borrowed 
from  Italy,  with  mysterious  initiations,  lan¬ 
guage,  oaths,  and  so  on.  Carbonarism  be¬ 
came  universal ;  the  question  was  not  who 
belonged  to  it,  but  who  were  left  out  of  it. 
All  the  statesmen,  generals,  judges,  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  secretaries  of  a  later  period  had 
been  Carbonari.  And  yet  the  Carbonari  did 
nothing ;  they  did  not  contribute  to  or  aid  in 
the  fall  of  Charles  the  Tenth  in  the  least. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  under  this 
government,  against  which  many  men  were 
conspiring,  and  under  which,  we  own,  not 
even  the  Moderates,  such  as  Martignac,  were 
contented,  people  enjoyed  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity.  Commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  were  making  rapid  strides ;  Paris, 
which  was  induced  to  make  an  insurrection 
to  ruin  many,  was  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
rosperity  and  development;  new  quarters 
uilding,  and  establishments  rising  in  every 
direction.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and 
the  Chauss^e  d’Antin,  the  two  quarters  of 


birth  and  wealth,  vied  with  each  other,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  in  which  diplo¬ 
macy  had  pitched  its  court,  vied  with  both. 
Nor  were  liberal  salons  wanting.  Lafitte 
received  sumptuously  in  his  new  hotel. 
Many  noble  and  most  expensive  establish¬ 
ments  were  kept  by  foreigners,  Russian  and 
American,  as  well  as  English ;  and  never 
certainly  was  there  such  a  patfs  de  Cocagne 
as  Paris  seemed  the  last  year  of  the  Restor¬ 
ation  : 

“  Fortunati  nimium  si  sua  bona  norint” 

The  last  f^te  of  the  Restoration  was  a 
brilliant  one.  It  was  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  so  soon  to  be  King  Louis  Philippe, 
to  his  relative,  the  Prince  of  Salemum.  Sal- 
vandy,  who  then  considered  himself  on  the 
high  road  to  fame  and  preferment,  having 
broken  through  his  dependence  on  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  has  left  a  brilliant  account  of  it 
in  some  of  his  writings.  All  Paris  was  there, 
and  never  was  all  Paris  gayer.  And  as  the 
apartments  of  the  Palais  Royal  would  not 
hold  the  guests,  they  spread  out  on  the  ter¬ 
races,  newly  finished,  which  covered  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  shops,  and  had  replaced  the  wooden 
huts,  known  as  the  Galleries  de  Bois.  There 
was  nothing  scarcely  in  this  expansion  of  good 
society  upon  the  open  terraces,  to  anger  the 
French  mob,  if  mob  could  be  called  the  cof¬ 
fee-drinkers  and  frequenters  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  And  yet  their  love  of 
equality  was  so  hurt  by  the  sight  of  rich 
people  enjoying  a  splendid  f£te,  which  they 
could  only  contemplate  at  a  distance,  that 
they  began  to  mnrmur  forth  their  discontent ; 
and  to  mark  it  the  stronger,  they  gathered 
together  the  chairs  of  the  garden,  piled  them 
by  the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  beautiful  sta¬ 
tues.  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them.  The 
marks  are  still  to  be  traced,  for  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  would  never  have  the  pedestal  mended 
or  removed. 

Such  signs  of  discontent  were  ominous, 
and  were  directed  against  what  was  consider¬ 
ed  the  Court,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  was  not,  in  popular  estimation,  then 
distinguished.  In  a  month  after  the  giver  of 
the  f^te  removed  to  the  Tuilleries  m  triumph, 
and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  mob. 


Till  Koh-i-noob. — The  great  Indian  dia¬ 
mond,  the  Koh-i-noor,  being,  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  clumsy  cutting,  useless  as  an  ornament, 
it  is  proposed  to  re-cut  it,  in  symmetrical 


form,  probably  an  oval,  such  as  would  in¬ 
volve  the  least  diminution  of  size,  consistent 
with  the  proper  development  of  the  colored 
spectrum. 
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This  prince  was  born  at  Berlin,  on  the  24th 
January,  1712,  and  at  seven  years  of  age 
was  removed  from  the  tuition  of  females.  In 
1723,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  he  6rst 
saw  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George 
IL  of  England,  for  whom  he  conceived  an 
attachment,  which  gained  strength  with  years, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  obliged  him  to  renounce.  The  coarse 
and  unnatural  severity  of  his  father  produced 
an  estrangement  between  them,  and,  instead 
of  complying  with  the  king’s  wish  of  attend¬ 
ing  his  smoking  parties,  he  betook  himself  to 
hia  studies,  which  interested  him  more  than 
the  conversation  of  the  king’s  buffoons.  At 
the  pressing  instigation  of  the  queen,  Frede¬ 
rick  wrote  to  his  father,  begging  to  be  taken 
into  his  favor  and  affection.  The  following 
is  the  king’s  answer : — “  It  is  your  own  stub¬ 
born  wicked  bead  that  does  not  love  your 
father,  for  if  one  loves  one’s  father,  one  does 
all  that  he  wishes,  not  only  when  he  is  stand¬ 
ing  by,  but  when  he  does  not  see  what  one 
is  doing.  For  the  rest,  you  know  well  that 
1  cannot  bear  any  effeminate  fellow,  who  has 
no  manly  inclinations — who  is  shy,  cannot 
ride  or  shoot,  and  is  not  cleanly  in  his  person, 
frizzes  his  hair  like  a  fool,  and  does  not  cut 
it;  and  all  this  1  have  reprimanded  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  but  all  in  vain,  and  there  is  no 
amendment  whatever :  is  haughty  to  others, 
full  of  beggarly  pride,  speaks  to  nobody,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  few,  and  is  not  popular  and  affable ; 
and  makes  grimaces  with  his  face,  as  if  he 
was  an  idiot ;  and  never  obeys  my  will  but 
when  he  is  forced  to  it,  not  out  of  love ;  and 
has  no  liking  for  anything  but  to  follow  bis 
own  head,  and  is  otherwise  good  for  nothing. 
This  is  ray  answer.  Frederick  William.” 

In  1728,  Frederick  accompanied  his  father 
to  Saxony,  and  in  the  person  of  Augustus  be 
beheld  one  of  the  worst  of  debauched  mon- 
archs  the  world  ever  produced.  His  court 
was  the  most  abominable  of  seraglios,  at  his 
death  there  being  no  fewer  than  364  children 
by  his  various  mistresses.  Whatever  irregu¬ 
larities  mi^t  then  have  been  committed  by 
the  Prince^yal  of  Prussia  had  their  origin. 


doubtless,  from  the  scenes  he  saw  enacted 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Poland. 

His  father  continued  his  unrelenting  severi¬ 
ty,  accompanied  by  personal  violence,  which 
drove  the  prince  to  desperation,  thereby 
causing  him  to  meditate  flight  from  Prussia. 
His  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  thus 
alludes  to  that  period : — “  My  brother  began 
to  receive  his  usual  allowance  of  canings  and 
cuffs,  saying  to  me  every  day  that  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  run  away,  and  only  waited  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  *  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  surrounded  from 
morning  till  night  by  spies,  who  put  a  mali¬ 
cious  construction  upon  all  my  words  and 
actions.  The  most  innocent  recreations  arc 
forbidden  me.  I  dare  not  read ;  music  is  pro¬ 
hibited  ;  and,  if  I  do  enjoy  these  pleasures, 
it  is  only  by  stealth,  and  with  trembling. 
But  what  has  driven  me  to  despair  is  that 
one  morning, on  entering  the  king’s  apartment, 
he  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and  flung  me  on 
the  floor,  along  which,  after  exercising  all  the 
strength  of  his  arms  on  iny  poor  b^y,  he 
dragged  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  resistance,  to 
a  window  that  was  near,  and  seemed  bent  on 
performing  the  ofiice  of  the  mutes  in  the  se¬ 
raglio,  for,  laying  hold  of  the  cord  of  the  win¬ 
dow-curtain,  he  put  it  round  my  neck.  Lucki¬ 
ly,  I  had  time  to  rise ;  1  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  began  to  cry  out.  A  valet-de-chambre 
came  to  my  relief,  and  rescued  me  from  his 
grasp.  Such  are  the  dangers  to  which  I  am 
daily  exposed,  and  so  desperate  is  my  con¬ 
dition  that  none  but  violent  remedies  can  put 
an  end  to  it.  Katte  is  in  my  interest ;  he  is 
attached  to  me,  and  will  follow  me  all  over 
the  world,  if  I  wish  it.  Keith  will  join  me 
too.  With  them  I  am  making  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  my  flight.’  ”  This  escape  was  to 
have  taken  place  during  a  journey  to  Wesel, 
whither  the  prince  was  to  have  followed  the 
king  his  father;  but  an  intercepted  letter 
rendered  the  projected  flight  abortive,  and 
the  two  friends  were  arrested.  As  no  tribu¬ 
nal  would  recognise  in  itself  the  right  to  try 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  king  named  a  mil¬ 
itary  commission  of  twenty-mur  members, 
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before  which  the  Prince  Royal  (who  had  the 
grade  of  colonel)  and  Lieutenant  de  Katte 
appeared  as  prisoners,  for  the  capital  crime 
of  desertion  into  a  foreign  country.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  members  of  the  commission  gave 
a  glorious  proof  of  their  independence,  in  the 
face  of  the  inflexible  character  of  the  king, 
in  not  pronouncing  judgment  of  death  against 
either  of  them.  This  decision  rekindled  the 
anger  of  Frederick  William,  who  expected 
that  they  would  have  been  condemned  to 
death.  The  king’s  savage  severity  ordered 
what  the  tribunal  would  not ;  and  a  post¬ 
script  in  his  own  hand  writing,  underneath 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  changed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  transportation  on  De  Katte  to  that 
of  a  capital  one.  The  pressing  intercession 
of  Field-Marshal  Seckendorf,  who,  in  his  qua¬ 
lity  of  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  with 
firmness  declared  that  the  prince,  bis  son,  as 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  could  only  be  tried 
by  an  imperial  tribunal,  and  the  tears  of  the 
queen,  which  had  some  little  power  over  her 
husband,  caused  the  king  to  pardon  his  son ; 
but  upon  what  a  condition !  He  exacted  that 
his  son  should  remain  at  the  window  of  bis 
prison,  when  before  that  window  was  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  before  his  eyes,  his  unfortunate 
friend.  Frederick,  who  had  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  save  De  Katte,  even  to  the 
oflfering  to  his  father  to  renounce  his  right  to 
the  throne,  was  bathed  in  tears  on  seeing  his 
friend  approach  the  scaffold,  and  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  his  attendants  at  the  moment 
the  execution  took  place. 

As  an  administrator,  Frederick  II.,  who 
shared,  but  in  a  less  degree,  a  dominant  pas¬ 
sion  of  his  father — that  of  being  very  saving 
— had  only  to  follow  the  traces  the  latter  had 
opened  for  him ;  but  rarely  was  he  able  to 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  father  had 
struck.  As  a  legislator,  he  had  some  enlarg¬ 
ed  views,  but  his  attempts  were  not  generally 
sucoessful.  A  resolute  will  and  a  glance 
ready  and  sure  were  the  two  dominant  points 
of  his  character.  His  father,  who  wished  him 
to  be  a  soldier,  removed  him  from  all  amuse¬ 
ments  such  as  bis  age  and  rank  permitted. 
Whilst  he  was  but  prince  royal,  he  lived  in 
almost  absolute  solitude,  given  up  entirely 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  war. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  occupa¬ 
tion  was  repulsive  to  him,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  an  imposed  one  ;  and,  as  reading  was 
the  only  pleasure  allowed  to  him,  he  entered 
into  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind. 
Every  moment  he  could  thus  dispose  of,  he 
consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers,  and  in  writing  French 


— a  language  he  had  learned  in  his  infancy, 
and  which  he  spoke  in  preference  to  that  of 
his  native  tongue.  This  system  of  education 
contributed  to  the  development,  at  an  early 
age,  of  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  succeed¬ 
ed  F rederick  William.  Europe  had  just  been 
pacified  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  war  kindled  in  the  north  and  in  the 
east  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Poland ;  and  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  pot 
an  end  to  that  which  the  ambition  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  brought  upon  Rus¬ 
sia,  Turkey,  and  Austria.  His  extensive  in¬ 
tercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  great  French  writers,  with  whom 
he  was  in  continual  correspondence,  had  gmn- 
ed  for  Frederick,  even  during  the  lifeUme  of 
his  father,  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher. 
The  refutation  of  Macchiavelli,  which  he 
composed  and  published  a  few  months  ere 
he  mounted  the  throne,  led  Europe  to  believe 
that  he  would  give  the  bright  example  of  a 
peaceful  king.  The  astonishment  was  in¬ 
deed  great  when  it  was  perceived,  as  soon  as 
be  was  a  ruler,  that  he  assumed  a  military 
attitude,  imitated  the  simple  and  severe  life 
of  his  predecessor,  added  20,000  more  men 
to  his  army,  increased  bis  stock  of  munitions 
of  war,  suppressed  the  useless  and  expen¬ 
sive  regiment  of  giants,  which  bad  cost  his 
father  so  much  money,  surrounded  himself 
by  those  officers  who  h^  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  other  services,  and  used  his  moat 
strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  rigid  discipline, 
and  increase  military  instruction  in  that  army 
which  already  passed  for  the  best  in  Europe. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  monarchy  not  very 
compact,  scantily  populated,  surrounded  b^ 
ambitious  governments,  who  might  covet  his 
kingdom  and  annihilate  it.  Like  his  grand¬ 
father  and  his  father,  he  concluded  that  the 
existence  of  Prussia  depended  upon  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  its  army,  and  that  his  monarchy 
would  be  in  a  precarious  state  so  long  as  it 
was  confined  within  the  limits  it  then  had. 
From  the  moment  this  thought  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  him,  the  energy  of  bis  will  gave  him 
the  power  to  triumph  over  his  natural  re¬ 
pugnance  to  a  military  career,  and  the  study 
of  his  life  was  now  to  render  it  in  every  way 
of  a  superior  character. 

Charles  VI.  died  the  same  year  that  Fred¬ 
erick  came  to  the  throne  (30th  October, 
1740).  This  emperor,  who  had  no  male 
children,  had  given  himself  much  concern  to 
insure  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  the 
possessicm  of  his  hereditary  states ;  but  he 
had  neglected  the  equipment  of  his  army  and 
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the  state  of  his  finances.  Maria  Theresa  had 
neither  money  nor  soldiers  when  her  father 
died :  she  saw  nearly  all  the  princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  confederated  to  despoil  her  of  her  states, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  respect  her  rights.  Of  all  her  enemies, 
the  one  who  showed  the  greatest  ability,  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  skill,  was  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  bad  inherited  from  his  forefathers  pre¬ 
tensions  sufficiently  plausible  in  regard  to  a 
portion  of  Silesia.  When  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Charles  YL,  be  considered  it  a  fa¬ 
vorable  occasion  to  urge  his  claims.  His 
army  was  ready  to  march,  and  he  penetrated 
with  it  into  Upper  Silesia,  advancing  to  Moll- 
witz  without  encountering  any  obstacle. 
Here  he  found  the  Austrian  army,  which 
had  been  rapidly  brought  together  to  oppose 
him.  This  was  Frederick’s  first  appearance 
in  the  battle-field,  and  he  led  on  the  attack 
without  hesitation ;  but  his  cavalry  was  rout¬ 
ed  in  the  onset,  and  with  it  he  retreated. 
His  general  Schwerin,  however,  with  his  in¬ 
fantry,  triumphed  over  the  Austrian  army. 
The  remainder  of  1741  and  the  early  months 
of  the  following  year  were  passed  without 
fighting ;  but  the  action  of  Czalau,  fought 
17th  May,  1742,  was  decisive.  Frederick 
now  showed  no  symptoms  of  military  ner¬ 
vousness,  and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  conquest  of  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  a  part  of  Bohemia,  was  the  resuU  of  two 
battles,  which  astonished  Europe  and  struck 
terror  into  Austria.  Previous  to  this,  an  al¬ 
liance  was  formed  against  Maria  Theresa,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  plunder  Austria. 
France,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Sardinia,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  bold  initiative  of  Prussia,  were  in 
arms,  and  would  have  ruined  Austria,  if 
Frederick  had  joined  them ;  but  Maria  Ther¬ 
esa  having  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  (11th  June,  1742),  the  greater  part 
of  Silesia,  he  detached  himself  from  the  al¬ 
liance.  Frederick,  when  on  the  point  of 
commencing  a  new  campaign,  said  to  M.  de 
Beauveau,  who  bad  come  from  Lous  XV.  to 
compliment  him  on  his  mounting  the  throne, 
“1  believe  that  I  am  about  to  play  your 
game ;  and  if  trumps  turn  up,  we  will  divide 
the  tricks.”  Nevertheless,  Frederick  did  not 
make  war;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  he  was  treating  with  Maria  Theresa, 
and  giving  an  audience  to  M.  de  Belleisle, 
the  French  envoyd  said  to  him,  “  Monsieur 
le  Marecbal,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself, 
for  my  game  is  gained.”  Frederick  was  not 
ever  particular  in  keeping  faith  with  bis  allies, 
and  believed  that  he  had  acted  in  a  most  poli¬ 
tic  manner  in  making  the  treaty  without 
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them,  as  they  would  have  done  had  it  suited 
their  purpose.  Maria  Theresa,  having  thus 
got  quit  of  a  most  powerful  adversary  in 
Frederick;  was  able  to  direct  her  efforts 
against  France  and  Bavaria;  and,  succored 
by  England,  she  re-conquered  Austrian  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  repulsed  the  French  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine.  This  success  prompted 
her  with  the  idea  of  retaking  Silesia ;  but 
Frederick,  who  divined  this,  penetrated,  in 
the  month  of  August,  into  Bohemia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  taking 
Prague,  when  he  made  12,000  Austrian  pri¬ 
soners,  and  marched  upon  Vienna.  An  un¬ 
expected  event  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  had  taken  the  title  of  empe¬ 
ror,  died  20th  January,  1745,  and  his  son, 
abandoning  his  pretensions  to  the  imperial 
crown,  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace,  which  he  did,  at  Fuessen,  with  Maria 
Theresa.  This  same  year,  this  princess  made 
a  treaty  with  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxe,  who  put  at  her  disposal 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  These  troops, 
united  with  those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  brought  from  Alsace  to  defend  Vienna, 
forced  the  King  of  Prussia  to  return  into 
Silesia.  Then  it  was  that  Frederick  saw 
formed  against  him  a  coalition,  into  which 
Russia  was  not  tardy  in  entering,  and  which 
resulted  in  reducing  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
dominions  to  their  ancient  circumscribed 
limits.  France  was  the  only  ally  -that  re¬ 
mained  to  him ;  but  she  being  occupied  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and  in  India, 
Frederick  was  left  to  his  own  resources. 
The  victory  of  Hohenfriedberg,  which  he 
gained  over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  saved 
him  (4th  June,  1745).  In  this  action  Fre¬ 
derick  showed  so  much  military  talent,  that 
it  placed  him,  from  that  moment,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  generals. 

This  victory,  however,  was  not  decisive, 
for  in  four  months  after  his  defeat  the  Prince 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  received  reinforcements, 
came  with  more  than  30,000  men,  and  again 
took  the  field  against  Frederick,  who  had 
j  only  25,000,  and,  moreover,  did  not  expect 
to  be  attacked.  His  positions  were  not  taken 
when  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  through¬ 
out  the  enemy’s  line.  The  coolness  of  Fre¬ 
derick  and  the  justness  of  his  coup  d’oeil 
saved  the  Prussians.  Prince  Charles  had 
imprudently  deployed  his  left  wing  in  front 
of  a  deep  ravine,  without  sustaining  it  by  a 
sufficient  corps  of  cavalry.  Frederick  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  error.  He  directed  all  his  efforts 
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against  this  wing  ;  put  it  into  disorder  in  the 
ravine,  and  then,  hy  a  rapid  and  bold  charge, 
attacked  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  line,  br^e 
it  entirely,  and  put  it  to  flight. 

After  having  gained  the  victory,  Frederick, 
considering  that  his  enemy  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  field  before  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  spring,  made  his  own  troops  go  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Berlin. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  that  city,  when 
he  learned  that  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head 
of  a  new  army,  was  on  the  point  of  surpris¬ 
ing  him  in  his  own  capital.  While  his  enemy 
believed  him  to  be  in  Berlin,  Frederick  unit¬ 
ed  his  troops,  took  up  an  offensive  position, 
by  taking  prisoners  a  Saxon  corps  at  Naiim- 
bourg,  made  himself  master  of  the  magazines 
of  Gorlitz,  and  wrote  to  the  old  Prince  D’An- 
halt,  “  I  have  given  my  blow  in  Lusace ; 
give  yours  at  Leipsic,  and  we  shall  see  each 
other  at  Dresden.”  D’Anhalt  obeyed  the 
orders,  and  at  Kesselsdorf  obtained  a  victory 
which  put  the  whole  of  Saxony  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  Ten  days  afterwards 
a  peace  was  concluded,  through  the  media¬ 
tion  of  England,  between  Frederick,  the  em¬ 
press,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  terms 
of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  up  to  the 
elector  all  his  states,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  Maria 
Teresa  again  renounced  Silesia,  and  the 
county  of  Glatz  ;  and  Frederick,  as  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  adhered  to  the  election  of 
Francis  L,  the  husband  of  the  empress,  to 
the  imperial  throne.  As  mediator,  the  King 
of  England  guranteed  the  cession  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz  to  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  engaging  that  Holland  and  the  states  of 
the  empire  would  ratify  the  same. 

Ten  years  of  peace  followed  the  treaty  of 
Dresden.  The  king  occupied  himself  in  the 
reform  of  the  laws  and  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  the  cultivation  of  French 
literature,  and  various  other  branches  of  study, 
but  without  allowing  himself  to  neglect  the 
the  army :  the  cavalry,  during  these  years 
of  peace,  had  been  augmented  to  30,000 
men,  and  the  infantry  to  120,000.  The  treaty 
of  Dresden  had  given  peace  to  Prussia  and 
the  empire ;  but  war  continued  for  three 
years  more  between  the  powers  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Europe,  and  was  only  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

War  soon  broke  out  again  between  those 
old  rivals,  France  and  England,  who  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  possession  of  some  wild 
countries  in  America,  brought  Europe  into  a 
new  commotion.  This  occurred  in  July,  1754, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  policy  of 


England  extended  it  to  the  European  conti- 
nent,who,  fearing  for  its  electorate  of  Hanover, 
which  France  menaced  with  invasion,  con¬ 
cluded  (16th  January,  1756)  a  treaty  of  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  King  of  Prussia — the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  empire  during  the  maritime  war  in 
which  she  was  engaged  with  France.  France, 
on  its  side,  united  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  continental  war  was  still  uncertain, 
when  Frederick  gave  the  signal  by  a  sud¬ 
den  invasion  of  Saxony.  This  attack  excit¬ 
ed  a  general  clamor,  and  produced  a  for¬ 
midable  coalition  against  him.  Frederick 
was  already  aware  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  his  agents  at  Dres¬ 
den  informed  him  that  Austria  bad  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  object 
being  to  strip  Prussia  of  its  late  acquisitions. 
This  war  of  seven  years  was  nearly  the  ruin 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  ;  still  it  added 
much  to  the  fame  of  the  king.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  great  in  the  season  of  prosperity  ; 
now  he  showed  himself  still  greater  in  adver¬ 
sity.  When  Frederick  had  good  proofs  that 
his  enemies  were  in  concert  against  him,  he 
invaded  Saxony,  took  possession  of  Dresden, 
drove  before  him  the  Saxon  army,  and  forc¬ 
ed  it  to  shut  itself  up  in  Pirna  ;  then,  leaving 
before  it  a  portion  of  his  troops,  ho  advanced 
with  the  rest  against  Marshal  de  Brown,  who 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  elector. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Lowositz,  where  the 
Prussians  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  disarmament  of  the 
Saxon  army,  which  had  to  surrender  as  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  All  Europe  was  now  up  in 
arms:  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic 
body  formed  a  league  against  Frederick ;  and 
France,  instead  of  the  succor  of  24,000  men 
she  had  previously  promised  to  Austria,  en¬ 
gaged  to  march  into  Germany  an  army  of 
more  than  100,000  men,  and  furnish  Maria 
Theresa  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve 
millions  of  florins. 

Frederick  found  a  remedy  in  this  perilous 
situation  only  in  its  extreme  difficulty.  He 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  (1757),  and  gained 
under  the  walls  of  Prague  a  victory,  but 
dearly  purchased,  for  it  caused  him  the  loss 
of  Marshal  Schewerin.  On  that  occasion 
Frederick  wrote  that  the  marshal  “alone  was 
worth  to  him  10,000  men.”  The  taking  of 
Prague  would  have  assured  the  success  of 
this  campaign ;  but  40,000  Austrians,  who 
were  in  it,  rendered  it  impregnable,  whilst  an 
army  of  24,000  men,  which  Marshal  Daun 
wa^bringing  from  Moravia,  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Frederick  in  another  direction.  He 
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to  leave,  and  without  reproaching  him." 
Perceiving  that  General  Rohr  was  in  tears, 
he  immediately  embraced  him,  adding,  with 
vivacity,  “  My  dear  Rohr,  it  is  not  to  you 
my  words  are  addressed."  The  generals 
were  silent,  when  one  cried  out,  “  It  is  only 
those  who  are  cowards  who  can  abandon 
you."  The  following  day  (5th  December, 
1757),  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lissa,  when  33,000  Prussians  dehed  80,000 
Austrians.  The  results  of  this  victory  were 
important ;  Breslau  capitulated  with  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  15,000  men,  and  Silesia  was  recon¬ 
quered.  The  efforts  Frederick  had  made 
in  the  two  last  campaigns  had  exhausted  his 
treasury ;  but  a  large  subsidy  annually  from 
England  replenished  it,  added  to  which,  an 
army  that  power  had  sent  to  the  continent, 
caused  a  favorable  diversion  in  favor  of 
Prussia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  opened  the  campaign 
of  1758  by  the  retaking  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
the  besieging  of  Olmutz.  The  last  was  of 
so  long  a  duration,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  it,  and  retreat  even  into  Bohemia,  at 
the  approach  of  Marshal  Daun,  who  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  superior  forces.  During  this 
march,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  mili¬ 
tary  annals,  the  Russians  laid  siege  to  Cus- 
trin,  when  Frederick  marched  upon  and  de¬ 
feated  them  at  Zorndorf.  His  troops  held 
hardly  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  that 
battle,  when  he  had  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Prince  Henry,  who  was  pressed  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  Frederick  committed  an  error  on 
this  march,  but  it  furnished  a  new  proof  of 
his  great  presence  of  mind.  Confident  of 
his  power,  be  had  taken  up  at  Hochkirchen 
n  dangerous  position,  not  supposing  that  the 


obliged  to  divide  his  forces,  to  cover  at  the 
same  time  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  division  ! 
commanded  by  himself  was  brought  back 
without  loss,  but  that  which  he  baa  confided  | 
to  the  prince  royal,  bis  brother,  sustained  a 
considerable  diminution.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussian  general,  Lehwald,  was  repulsed 
by  the  Russians  at  Jaegersdorf ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  English  army,  which  made  in 
Hanover  common  cause  with  Prussia,  capitu¬ 
lated  at  Closter-Severn  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  Richelieu,  who  menaced  Magdeburg, 
then  containing  the  fugitive  royal  family ; 
whilst  another  French  army  formed  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  Germanic  body,  and 
advanced  by  Saxony. 

Surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great  was  in  perplexity,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  bad  for  a  moment  meditated 
suicide,  but  had  the  courage  to  renounce  the 
idea  of  such  an  act.  The  peace  be  begged 
was  refused  to  him,  and,  in  despair,  he 
marched  with  25,000  men  against  the  com¬ 
bined  French  and  imperial  armies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  60,000  men,  gaining  over  them,  at 
Rossbach,  a  decided  victory.  On  the  other 
hand,  Winterfeld  was  beaten  at  Gorlitz,  the 
Austrians  entered  Berlin,  and  the  fortress  of 
Schweidnitz  was  taken  from  the  army  of 
Silesia,  which  was  beaten  at  Breslau.  Fre¬ 
derick  heard  of  his  reverses,  one  after  the 
other.  Without  taking  a  moment’s  repose, 
be  united  with  his  own  army  the  debris  of 
that  of  Silesia,  and  advanced  by  forced 
marches  on  Marshal  Daun  and  the  Austri¬ 
ans.  During  this  period  a  Prussian  deserter 
was  brought  before  him.  “  How  is  it  that 
thou  hast  abandoned  thy  banners?”  The 
soldier  boldly  replied,  “  It  is  because  your 
affairs  are  in  a  bad  way."  “  Well,  then,” 
said  Frederick,  with  a  smile,  “fight  but  one 
one  day  more  for  me,  and  if  things  do  not 
mend,  we  will  both  desert  together.” 

Having  arrived  at  Lissa,  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  king  commanded  his  generals  to 
meet  him  at  his  quarters,  recommending 
them  in  simple  but  energetic  terms  to  do 
their  best  in  the  forthcoming  battle.  “If 
there  be  any  one  amongst  you,”  said  he,  on 
finishing  his  harangue,  “  who  is  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  let  such  a  one  now  publicly 
confess  it,  rather  than  intimidate  others  by 
his  want  of  energy  in  battle.  Let  sdeh  a 
one  show  himself,  I  say.  I  will  allow  him 


Austrians,  who  were  following  him,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  attack  him.  Daun  sur¬ 
prised  him  during  the  night,  dislodging  him 
from  his  position,  and  killing  7,000  Prus¬ 
sians,  including  many  superior  officers,  as 
well  as  the  brave  General  Keith.  Frederick 
was  wounded  in  this  affair.  Vanquished  and 
in  great  affliction,  but  master  of  himself  as 
well  as  his  soldiers,  he  re-formed  his  army 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  be  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  Austrians,  who  would  not  accept  it. 
Conquered  at  Hochkirchen,  Frederick  raised 
the  siege  of  Neisse,  from  whence  he  went  to 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  defend  Dresden, 
which  was  menaced  by  Marshal  Daun.  After 
these  two  operations,  he  took  his  harassed 
and  fatigued  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

These  reverses,  although  they  did  not 
lessen  the  courage  of  Frederick,  weakened 
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bis  coobdence.  Eiach  battle  had  taken  from 
him  a  part  of  his  old  and  well-tried  soldiers, 
and  the  new  levies  that  had  now  filled  their 
places,  albeit  with  the  same  devotion,  had 
not  the  same  instrnction.  This  will  explain 
the  hesitation  he  showed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  of  1759,  and  the  new 
disasters  that  occurred  to  him.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  army  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
resist  the  Russians,  who  were  penetrating 
onwards  into  Prussia,  and  the  Austrians, 
who  were  only  awaiting  the  moment  to  unite 
with  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Fred¬ 
erick  was  afraid  to  attack  the  Russians,  and 
delayed  his  march  against  the  others.  These 
two  errors  prepared  the  way  for  his  defeat 
at  Kunnen^orf :  20,000  Prussians  and 

18,000  Russians  were  killed  in  this  sangui¬ 
nary  encounter,  and  Frederick  had  to  be 
borne  away  from  the  battle.  The  Russians 
remiuned  in  possession  of  the  ground,  with 
all  the  Prussian  artillery.  The  results  of 
this  battle  were  disastrous  :  Dresden  capitu¬ 
lated  ;  1 0,000  Prussians  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
files  of  Bohemia  had  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  3,000  more  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
at  another  point. 

The  slowness  and  want  of  concert  in  the 
operations  of  the  allies  gave  Frederick  time 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  his  many  re¬ 
verses.  Prince  Henry,  who  had  well  sus¬ 
tained  himself  in  Silesia,  managed  to  unite 
with  him,  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  after 
a  remarkable  campaign  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  a  victory  at  Minden,  was  in  a  position  to 
send  him  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 
At  the  head  of  this  fresh  force  Frederick 
continued  the  campaign,  without  -any  new 
reverses.  He  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
December;  made  new  offers  for  a  peace, 
which  were  unsuccessful ;  and  in  the  month 
of  March,  1760,  was  agmn  under  arms. 

This  campaign  commenced  with  new  re¬ 
verses.  Fouqu6,  who  commanded  the  Sile¬ 
sian  army,  was  beaten  at  Landschut;  Glatz 
was  soon  invested  by  the  Austrians,  and  Si¬ 
lesia  would  have  been  lost  if  that  place  had 
fallen  into  their  power.  However,  to  save 
Silesia,  it  was  requisite  to  abandon  Saxony, 
which  Daun  menaced  with  a  large  army.  In 
such  an  embarrassing  position,  skilful  ma¬ 
noeuvres  were  of  more  importance  than  the 
gaining  of  a  victory,  which  Frederick  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  boldness  of  desperation. 
Surrounded  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  then  to  Si¬ 
lesia  ;  from  Silesia,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
without  being  attacked,  always  escaping 
from  bis  enemies  at  the  moment  when  they 


believed  they  had  forced  him  to  fight;  and 
then  he  defeated  some  of  them  at  Lignitz, 
when  they  thought  they  had  surprised  him. 
Still  there  remained  other  of  his  enemies: 
Lasey,  Marshal  Daun,  and  the  Russians  me¬ 
naced  him  at  the  same  time.  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  coming  to  blows,  he  forced  them  to  re¬ 
tire,  and  thereby  delivered  Berlin.  In  this 
position  of  affairs,  Frederick  determined  to 
deal  a  heavy  blow,  and  accordingly  made 
preparations  to  attack  Daun,  and  fight  the 
Austrians  at  Torgau,  and  thus  deliver  Sax¬ 
ony.  “  To-morrow,”  said  he,  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  made  public  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  battle — “to-morrow  we 
will  take  Daun — no,  we  will  not  take  him, 
but  we  will  drown  him.”  Daun  was  neither 
surprised  nor  drowned.  After  a  desperate 
defence,  he  was  wounded ;  he  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle,  evacuated  Saxony,  and  retired 
into  Bohemia. 

In  England,  Lord  Chatham  retired  from 
office,  and  the  subsidies  he  had  given  to 
Frederick  were  refused  by  his  successor. 
The  campaign  of  1761,  which  opened  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  was  passed 
in  marches,  in  encampments,  and  clever  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  but  without  any  results.  The 
allies  were  preparing  to  ruin  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  constrained  to  fortify  him¬ 
self  for  two  months  in  his  camp  of  Bunzel- 
witz;  but  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians, 
not  agreeing  with  each  other,  dared  not  to 
attack  him  ;  they  rather  preferred  directing 
their  efforts  against  Colberg  and  Schweid- 
nitz,  two  places  taken  about  the  same  time 
— the  first  by  the  Russians,  the  second  by 
the  Austrians. 

Frederick  retired  into  Breslau  during  the 
following  winter.  He  saw  that  the  next 
campaign  would  be  decisive,  and,  brooding 
over  his  reverses,  he  passed  two  months  in 
that  town  without  showing  himself  on  pa¬ 
rade.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  to  deliver  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  failed;  but  Frederick  was  so 
alarmed  by  it,  that  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  it  is  said,  he  carried  poison  about  his 
person,  that  in  the  event  of  treason  he  might 
save  himself  by  death  from  becoming  a  pri¬ 
soner.  All  now  appeared  lost  to  Frederick. 
Neither  his  energy,  ability,  nor  the  devoted¬ 
ness  of  his  people  or  army,  could  have  saved 
him  from  the  approachmg  storm,  had  not 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  died  at  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  (3d  January,  1762).  The  crown  of  the 
Czars  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Peter 
III.,  who  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Frederick.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  con- 
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eluded  a  suspension  of  arms  with  Frederick 
on  the  16th  of  March  following,  which 
shortly  afterwards  {5th  May)  led  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  treaty  of  peace. 

All  that  Russia  had  taken  in  Prussia  and 
Pomerania  were  returned  to  Frederick,  and 
the  army,  which  had  until  then  been  against 
him,  was  ordered  to  join  the  Prussians.  This 
example  was  also  followed  by  Sweden,  who 
had  only  met  with  defeats  during  the  war, 
and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  retire 
from  an  unfortunate  alliance.  Frederick, 
thus  relieved  of  two  enemies,  and  sustained 
l^y  the  Russian  army,  could  now  take  upon 
himself  an  offensive  position.  This  last  as¬ 
sistance,  it  is  true,  was  but  of  short  duration, 
for  Peter  III.  only  reigned  six  months,  and 
and  Catharine  II.,  his  wife,  whom  a  revolu¬ 
tion  placed  upon  the  throne,  called  her  army 
from  Prussia  into  Poland.  The  neutrality 
of  Russia  was  fortunate  for  Frederick,  who 
continued  to  sustain  himself  advantageously, 
and  gained  in  Saxony  the  battle  of  Frey  berg, 
which  was  happily  the  closing  scene  of  this 
disastrous  war.  All  the  European  powers 
now  sighed  for  peace.  The  preliminaries 
were  entered  upon,  the  3d  November,  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  between  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  in  Paris,  10th  February,  1763. 

Maria  Theresa  could  not  continue  the  war 
against  Prussia  alone,  which  latter  power 
had  gained  a  decided  superiority  in  the  last 
campaign.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
preliminaries  of  the  general  peace,  the  em¬ 
press  had  been  eager  in  offering  to  Fred¬ 
erick,  through  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  advan¬ 
tageous  conditions ;  the  king  accepted  them, 
and  five  days  after  the  peace  of  Paris  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Hubertsbourg 
with  Austria  and  Saxony.  Maria  Theresa 
gave  up  to  the  king,  by  this  treaty,  the 
county  of  Olatz,  with  the  fortresses  of  Wesel 
and  that  of  Gueldre.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
took  possession  of  the  states  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  despoiled  him  of ;  and  the  trea¬ 
ties  of  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  were 
renewed. 

It  is  quite  indifferent  to  posterity  whether 
the  project  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
was  conceived  by  Frederick  or  by  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Russia;  this  political  crime  will  not 
weigh  the  less  heavily  on  the  three  powers 
who  profited  by  it.  The  continual  troubles 
of  which  Poland  was  the  theatre  after  Catha¬ 
rine  had  unfortunately  forced  that  nation  to 
place  upon  its  throne  her  old  favorite  Prince 
Poniatowski,  and  the  plague  which  had  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country,  in  addition  to  that  of  civil 


war,  led  the  King  of  Prussia  to  form  a  mili¬ 
tary  cordon  on  the  whole  of  the  frontier, 
under  pretext  of  guaranteeing  his  states  from 
foreign  incursions,  as  well  as  against  the 
plague.  But  the  care  which  he  took  to  com¬ 
prehend  in  this  military  line  all  Royal  or 
Polish  Prussia,  leads  to  the  belief  that  his 
object  was  solely  of  a  political  nature,  and 
the  journey  of  Prince  Henry  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  was  without  doubt  the  partition  of  Po¬ 
land.  That  period  was  the  commencement 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  courts,  which 
brought  about  so  unfortunate  a  result. 

Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte,  and 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  jealous  of  the  recent 
conquests  of  the  former,  appeared  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  unite  with  the  latter.  In  this  case, 
Frederick  could  not  do  less  than  declare  for 
Russia,  and  furnish  to  that  power  such  as¬ 
sistance  as  he  had  engaged  to  do  by  the 
treaty  of  1764.  To  prevent  this  necessity, 
it  was  arranged  between  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  latter  should 
consent  to  use  its  good  offices  with  Austria 
in  getting  her  to  renounce  her  late  conquests 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  that  she 
should  receive  as  indemnity  some  Polish 
provinces.  Frederick  wrote  this  year  “  Les 
Matinees,”  or  piolitical  maxims  and  private 
thoughts,  for  the  use  of  his  nephew,  who 
succeeded  him.*  A  secret  treaty  was  made 
(17th  January,  1772)  to  regulate  the  limits 
of  the  respective  acquisitions  which  Russia 
and  Prussia  proposed  to  make  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  Poland.  The  court  of  Vienna  was 
invited  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and. 
as  she  was  left  no  other  alternative  but  ac¬ 
quiescence  or  war,  she  decided  for  the  former. 
In  this  state  of  matters,  on  the  5th  August, 
the  treaty  which  pronounced  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  assigned  to  each  the  part  that 
it  was  to  have,  was  concluded  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  by  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers. 

So  much  success  and  such  an  increase  of 
power  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  Austria,  the  enemy  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
had  a  short  interval  of  illness  in  1777.  The 
Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  assembled  a  large 
army,  directing  it  towards  the  Prussian  fron¬ 
tiers,  ready  to  bvade  that  country  on  the 
expected  death  of  the  king;  but  Frederick 
recovered,  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed 
to  maintain  a  political  equilibrium  in  Ger¬ 
many,  particularly  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
the  power  of  Austria.  The  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  last  descendant 

•For  these,  see  iKsravoroa,  voL  vii..  New  Series, 
pp.  28,  48,  68,  69. 
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of  the  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Wit-  i 
tiesbach,  died  on  the  30th  December,  1777. 
His  succession,  notwithstanding  the  treaties 
which  guaranteed  it  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
chief  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  same  family, 
was  immediately  claimed  by  a  horde  of  pre- 
lenders.  Joseph  II.  was  one  of  the  Brst, 
and  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  litigated 
inheritance.  Frederick  quickly  interfered. 
The  propositions,  in  conformity  with  the 
rights  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  displeased  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  broke  up  the  con¬ 
ferences  towards  the  end  of  1778,  and  war 
was  rendered  inevitable.  Frederick  put  three 
armies  in  campaign :  the  first  he  commanded 
in  person;  this  entered  Bohemia  by  Glatz, 
and  took  up  a  position  between  Jaromitz  and 
Koningsgratz,  in  front  of  the  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  and  Marshal  Daun. 
The  second  army,  united  with  a  body  of 
Saxons,  and  confided  to  Prince  Henry,  also 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  by  Lusace,  the 
emperor  opposing  to  this  Marshal  Landon ; 
and  the  third  army  marched  into  Silesian 
Austria,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  that 
province.  But  this  campaign  was  principally 
passed  in  marchings  and  encampments.  The 
emperor  and  his  generals  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  and  Frederick,  seeing  that  his 
troops  were  decimated  by  sickness,  fatigue, 
and  desertions,  evacuatea  Bohemia  in  the 
end  of  October.  Hi.s  retrogade  movement 
was  imitated  by  Prince  Henry. 

Tlje  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  wished 
for  peace,  used  her  endeavors  with  Prussia 
to  obtain  it ;  but  the  exorbitant  pretensions 
of  Joseph  II.  rendered  these  attempts  abor¬ 
tive.  However,  France  and  Russia  interfered, 
and  a  peace  was  effected  at  Teschen,  on  13tb 
May,  1779.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
the  origin  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
which  was  signed  at  Berlin,  13th  July,  1783. 
The  greater  number  of  the  princes  and  states 
of  the  Germanic  body  successively  acceded 
to  it.  This  was  the  last'intervention  of  Freder¬ 
ick  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  died  l7th 
August,  1786. 

Frederick,  in  mounting  the  throne,  resolved 


to  give  all  his  occupations  a  useful  object. 
All  pleasure,  even  the  chase,  was  banished 
from  his  court,  and  the  only  amusement  he 
had  was  sometimes  to  play  the  flute.  He 
rose  regularly  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
every  period  of  the  day  had  its  previously 
fixed  occupation.  Like  his  father,  the  domi¬ 
nant  system  of’his  government  was  military. 
Frederick  neglected  nothing  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  his 
government.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
believed  that  an  infallible  means  of  enriching 
his  subjects  consisted  in  manufacturing  at  a 
high  price  at  home  what  could  have  been 
purchased  at  a  lower  price  from  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  accounts  for  the  numberless  pro¬ 
hibitions  upon  all  foreign  importations,  and 
for  the  large  sums  of  money  he  expended  in 
sustaining  his  own  manufactures,  which  did 
not  acquire  any  great  prosperity.  The  her¬ 
ring-fishery,  the  sale  of  salt,  tobacco,  coffee, 
firewood,  wax,  <kc.,  were  all  submitted  to 
this  disastrous  system  of  monopoly.  The 
administration  of  justice,  the  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  legislation  of  Prussia,  had  much  of  the 
king’s  attention.  He  endeavored,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  regulate  the  laws  of  proced¬ 
ure,  and  thus  render  the  lawsuits  of  shorter 
duration  and  less  expensive.  The  instruction 
of  the  people  received  during  his  reign  con¬ 
tinual  encouragement.  His  court  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
men  in  Europe,  and  his  kingdom  an  asylum 
for  all  who  were  persecuted  qp  political  and 
religious  grounds.  The  sciences  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  him,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  owes 
its  greatness  to  Frederick.  He  thought,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  people  could  not  be 
too  much  instructed,  and  that  the  truth 
should  never  be  withheld  from  them.  Thus 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  censorship.  It  is  true  that  he  soon 
repented  of  this,  and  toleration  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  political  affairs.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  persecute  writers  who  offended  him, 
but  contented  himself  by  seeming  to  be  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  compositions.  Frederick  the 
Great,  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded 
by  hU  nephew,  Frederick  William. 


Moore’s  Journal. — Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet,  kept  a  journal  with  singular  regularity 
during  many  years  of  his  life ;  extending, 
indeed,  from  a  very  early  period  up  to  the 
commencement  of  his  fatal  illness.  It  occu¬ 


pies  three  volumes  of  closely  written  MS., 
and  was  always  intended  by  the  poet  for 
publication.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Moore  is 
preparing  it  for  publication. 
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It  was  a  good  idea  to  collect  and  illustrate 
the  famous  papers  on  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  which  are  widely  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of  “The  Spectator.”  They  are 
read  with  two-fold  pleasure  in  their  consecu¬ 
tive  form ;  and  the  annotation,  rendered  de¬ 
sirable  by  the  changes  of  time,  has  on  the 
whole  been  creditably  supplied  by  Mr.  Wills. 
Horace  Walpole  considered  that  since  Fal- 
stafif  there  was  nothing  in  literature  to  rival 
Sir  Roger.  The  likeness  is  in  the  artistic 
merit  alone ;  for  no  two  personages  can  be 
more  dissimilar  than  the  city  rake  and  the 
provincial  worthy.  Each  supplies,  though 
in  different  measure,  food  for  mirth ;  but  the 
one  is  witty,  and  the  other  eccentric.  Both 
are  first-rate  specimens  of  their  authors,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence.  Sir  John  sur¬ 
passes  Sir  Roger  in  about  the  same  degree 
that  Shakspeare  was  superior  to  Addison. 
But  if  there  were  more  dazzling  sallies  at  | 
The  Boar  in  East  Cheap,  there  is  no  lack  of 
matter  for  thnught  nor  yet  for  merriment  at 
Coverley  Hall  and  The  Club.  Sir  Roger  is  a 
portrait  painted  by  a  master  rarely  equalled 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  drawing  and  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  touch : — a  portrait  just  sufficiently 
softened  (it  would  be  too  much  to  say  flat¬ 
tered)  to  perpetuate  the  impression  which 
would  have  prevailed  of  the  good  knight 
when  his  foibles  were  buried  with  him,  and 
his  virtues  looked  as  green  as  the  grass  upon 
his  grave. 

Except  in  his  capacity  of  critic  or  politic¬ 
ian,  Addison  is  always  a  censor  of  morals 
and  manners.  He  scarce  puts  pen  to  paper 
without  the  deliberate  design  to  laugh  the 
world  out  of  their  follies,  or  reason  them  out 
of  their  crimes.  He  has  kept  to  his  purpose 
m  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  He  felt  that  the 
owner  of  an  estate  inherited  with  it  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  consult  the  welfare  of  every  de¬ 
pendant  of  the  soil.  To  the  ordinary  virtues 
of  a  man  were  to  be  added  the  duties  which 


spring  from  the  privileges  of  the  squire,  and 
he  wished  Sir  Roger  to  be 

“  Knight  of  the  shire,  and  represent  them  all.” 

But  instead  of  delineating  a  smooth  speci¬ 
men  of  insipid  perfection,  his  model  is  a 
thorough-bred  country  gentleman,  whose 
head  would  have  led  him  astray  unless  his 
heart  had  kept  him  right, — a  man  imbued 
with  the  prejudices,  the  simplicity,  and  harm¬ 
less  vanities  of  a  class  who  would  even  have 
applauded  his  ludicrous  traits,  which  were 
serious  opinions  among  themselves.  Whether 
the  sketch  had  any  efl'ect  in  improving  the 
landlords  of  the  day,  is  impossible  to  be 
known,  but  a  sure  and  lasting  result  is,  to 
have  enriched  our  literature  with  a  racy 
character,  perfectly  original,  and  yet  true  to 
life  in  its  minutest  lineaments.  Addison  and 
his  generation  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  but  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  lives, 
i  The  first  draught  of  the  character  appears 
in  the  second  number  of  the  ^ectator, 
which  contains  the  description  of  The  Club 
— a  select  body  of  companions  designed  to  be 
the  mouth-pieces  of  the  several  orders  of 
society.  No  scheme  can  be  more  inviting  to 
the  fancy ; — hitherto,  however,  it  has  always 
proved  unmanageable  in  execution — and  was 
merely  glanced  at  occasionally  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  of  the  Spectator.  This  Essay, 
which  is  included  among  the  contributions  of 
Steele,  was  certainly  concocted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Addison.  Addison,  who  wrote 
the  opening  number.  In  which  the  Club  is 
announced — Addison,  who  was  a  Club  in 
himself — the  pillar  that  was  to  support  the 
edifice,  while  his  coadjutors  were  little  more 
than  the  flutings  on  the  column — Addison 
must,  at  the  very  least,  have  had  a  vote  in 
electing  the  members.  In  addition  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  No.  II.  bears  many 
unmistakeable  marks  of  the  corrections  of  his 
chaste  and  classic  pen,  and  in  none  of  the 
later  papers  in  which  Sir  Richard  has  med- 
[er,  are  the  traits  so  natural. 


•  Sir  Ji 
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At  the  suggestion  of  Swift  they  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  popular  name,  and  derived  the 
Knight’s  descent  from  the  inventor  of  the 
cele  orated  country- dance,  who  tripped  in 
armour  with  a  lighter,  though  probably  less 
fantastic  toe,  than  his  great  grand-son  in  silk 
and  velvet.  The  modem  Sir  Roger  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  tinged  with  many  singularities, 
which  proceed  from  a  resolution  to  contradict 
the  world  where  he  thinks  the  world  in  the 
wrong.  Steele  attempted  afterwards  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  idea,  and  ascribed  these  oddities 
to  his  unsuccessful  courtship  of  an  incurable 
coquette ;  but  far  from  heightening  the  color¬ 
ing,  he  blotted  the  canvas.  None  of  Sir 
R^er’s  oddities  have  the  faintest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  a  mind  disordered  by  dis¬ 
appointment.  They  are  similar  in  kind,  and 
many  of  them  identical  with  what  we  remem¬ 
ber  ourselves  in  the  rural  patriarchs  of  a  past 
generation,  who  being  each  the  king  ol  his 
neighborhood,  and  rarely  mixing  in  general 
society,  their  peculiarities  were  permitted  an 
unchecked  growth,  till  they  proudly  imag¬ 
ined  themselves  the  truest  specimens  of  the 
British  oak,  and  would  have  scorned  to  bend 
before  the  breath  of  fashion.  Addison,  in 
one  of  the  Spectators,  describes  a  gentleman 
who,  regardless  of  customs,  resolved  to  regu¬ 
late  every  action  bj  reason,  and  who  became 
so  rational  in  all  he  did,  that  he  was  declared 
a  lunatic,  and  deprived  of  the  management  of 
his  affairs.  Sir  Roger  and  his  brethren  had 
never  dreamt  of  a  philosophical  system. 
They  were  what  circumstances  made  them, 
and  believed  in  their  hearts  that  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  could  be  made. 

The  Knight,  on  his  next  appearance,  is 
under  the  conduct  of  Addison,  who  has  gone 
to  stay  a  month  with  him  at  Coverley  Hall. 
The  Spectator  is  a  lion  in  the  country,  and 
the  surrounding  squires  would  fain  hear  him 
roar;  but,  in  deference  to  his  retiring  and 
meditative  disposition.  Sir  Roger  only  ven¬ 
tures  to  show  him  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Spec¬ 
tator  observes  them  stealing  a  sight  of  him 
over  the  hedge,  and  hears  the  cautions  of  the 
Knight  to  be  careful  that  they  are  not  seen. 
It  is  easy  to  divine  the  pride  with  which  Sir 
Roger  pointed  to  the  oracle  of  literature,  and 
thought  of  himself  as  his  intimate  companion 
and  exclusive  possessor.  Though  the  quires 
were  only  suffered  to  see  Addison  in  the 
distance,  it  is  evident  that  Addison  had  seen 
the  squires  very  near. 

After  Sir  Roger,  the  principal  personage 
at  the  Hall  is  its  venerable  chaplain.  The 
Knight,  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  at  his  own  table,  had  stipulated 
for  a  clergyman  with  little  learning,  but,  if 


possible,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  back¬ 
gammon.  The  determination  of  Sir  Roger 
to  incur  no  risk  of  being  knocked  down  with 
a  weapon  he  was  unable  to  wield,  is  admi¬ 
rably  characteristic.  Nothing  can  exceed 
his  mildness  and  his  condescension,  but  be 
would  be  the  last  to  tolerate  a  brother  near 
the  throne.  When  he  attends  the  Assizes 
he  whispers  his  congratulations  in  the  ear  of 
the  judge  on  the  fine  weather  that  has  accom¬ 
panied  his  lordship  in  his  circuit,  that  by  an 
appearance  of  familiarity  he  may  keep  up 
his  credit  with  the  county ;  and  with  the 
same  patriotic  design  he,  in  the  middle  of  a 
trial,  interjects  a  speech,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  His  purpose,  however,  is  gained, 
and  the  common  people  gaze  with  respectful 
wonder  at  the  magistrate  who  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  to  a  judge.  The  rule  of  Sir  Roger 
is  paternal,  but  then  be  is  ambitious,  in  re¬ 
turn,  to  maintain  among  his  dependents  the 
submission  of  children. 

The  chaplain  is  a  scholar  notwithstanding, 
but  he  is  also  a  gentleman,  and  has  not  the 
ill-bred  vanity  to  parade  his  erudition  before 
the  ignorant.  It  is  to  pay  rather  too  dear 
for  the  character  of  a  pedant  to  forfeit  a 
character  for  sense,  and  to  be  voted  vulgar, 
conceited,  and  a  bore.  The  chaplain,  we 
may  suppose,  had  learnt  to  flavor  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  without 
thrusting  upon  the  company  the  stalks  and 
husks.  Addison’s  notions  of  a  pastor  come 
out  in  the  description.  The  parson  is  the 
arbiter  of  all  the  disputes  of  his  parishioners, 
and  law-suits  have  been  unknown  for  the 
thirty  years  he  has  lived  among  them  ;  but 
it  is  upon  the  sermons  that  the  Spectator 
lays  the  principal  stress.  The  advice  of  Paley 
to  his  pupils  to  make  one  and  steal  three,  is 
improved  on  by  the  chaplain,  who  composes 
none  at  all,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
patron,  has  digested  those  of  our  burning 
and  shining  lights  into  a  connected  system 
of  practical  divinity.  Accordingly,  when  Sir 
Roger  inquires  who  preaches  to-morrow,  he 
is  answered,  “  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon.” 
Addison  heartily  wishes  that  more  of  the 
clergy  would  follow  his  example,  and  study 
to  pronounce  effectively  the  master-pieces  of 
the  pulpit,  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in 
abortive  efforts  of  their  own.  The  duty  of 
cultivating  the  art  of  reading  is  much  dwelt 
upon  by  Addison,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  accomplishment  is  still  very  rare.  As 
the  best  music,  badly  played,  makes  indiffer¬ 
ent  melody,  so  false  elocution  degrades  the 
finest  composition  to  a  level  with  the  worst. 
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The  coldness  with  which  Dryden  spoke  his 
plays  at  a  rehearsal,  destroyed  any  spirit  his 
genius  had  infused ;  but  Nat  Lee  delivered 
inferior  dramas  with  a  force  which  induced 
a  performer  to  throw  aside  his  part  in  despair 
of  acting  up  to  the  recital  of  the  author. 
While  the  best  discourses  of  our  Church  of 
England  divines  were  heard  with  apathy, 
because  the  clergy  read  so  much  worse  than 
they  wrote,  Benjamin  Franklin,  no  methodist 
or  enthusiast,  found  a  charm  in  listening  to 
WhiteBeld’s  sermons,  however  uninteresting 
the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  modu¬ 
lations  of  voice  which  gave  to  every  word  its 
appropriate  accent. 

The  recommendation  to  Smith  and  Thomp¬ 
son  to  preach  South  and  Tillotson  is  of  more 
doubtful  expediency.  Every  cultivated  mind 
must  prefer  the  finished  compositions  of  ge¬ 
nius  to  the  vapid  commonplace  of  ordinary 
men ;  but  the  practice  has  never  been  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  public,  and  the  clergyman 
who  avowed  the  system  of  the  Coverley 
chaplain  would  lose  the  consideration  of  the 
bulk  of  his  hearers,  or,  if  he  keeps  his  own 
secret,  it  is  discovered  at  last,  and  h«  is 
brought  in  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of 
incapacity  and  deceit.  Franklin,  who  agreed 
with  Addison,  was  unable  to  save  a  tnend 
from  utter  desertion  after  it  had  once 
oozed  out  that  his  long-applauded  eloquence 
was  a  happy  memory  for  the  writings  of 
others.  Several  instances  of  the  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  proceeding  have  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  our  personal  knowledge.  A 
large-acred  man,  irritated  to  find  that  his  Sun¬ 
day  volume  was  in  regular  course  of  delivery 
from  the  pulpit,  invited  the  curate  to  dine,  and 
laid  the  book  open  on  the  drawing-room  table. 
A  surviving  friend  having  published  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  sermons  by  an  admired  preacher — 
who,  if  there  was  truth  in  ghosts,  would 
have  risen  up  to  scare  the  printer  from  his 
task — an  enemy  forthwith  blazoned  the  sad 
fact  that  they  were  so  many  reduced  copies 
of  famous  originals.  Another  popular  fa¬ 
vorite  was  plagued  to  print  a  particular 
specimen,  and,  weakly  consenting,  the  true 
author  reclaimed  his  thunder.  A  still  more 
painful  predicament  was  that  of  a  certain 
respectable  rector  who — in  an  evil  and  indo¬ 
lent  hour — got  a  friend  to  assist  him,  and 
heard  one  ^temoon  his  own  morning  dis¬ 
course,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  declaimed 
above  his  head  with  torturing  emphasis.  The 
orator,  in  all  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  spared 
neither  voice  nor  gesture,  while  his  unhappy 
precursor,  to  whom  every  syllable  was  like 
a  sentence  of  death,  sat  a  suffering  spectacle 


to  pews  and  gallery.  A  short  time  since  a 
printed  sermon  was  sent  to  the  entire  body 
of  the  clergy,  with  an  intimation  that,  upon 
order,  a  regular  supply  would  be  kept  up  at 
a  shilling  a  piece.  Like  the  answer  of 
Shakspeare’s  clown,  which  fitted  all  ques¬ 
tions,  the  piece  was  suited  to  every  text; 
and  the  author  enclosed  a  list,  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  attached  to  each,  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  preacher  to  be  guided  in  his 
choice  by  the  initial  of  his  parish.  The  de¬ 
vice  was,  to  prevent  a  coincidence  of  texts 
between  neighboring  pastors,  which  might 
have  led  to  detection.  Anxious  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  meshes  of  his  net  to  all  kinds  of 
fish,  he  was  careful  nut  to  offend  any  part^ 
in  the  Church ;  so  that,  what  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  his  subject,  and  the  universality 
of  his  creed,  he  was  in  a  continual  strait. 
But  the  clergyman  is  in  a  worse,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  riches  of  our  English  divinity, 
buys  a  paltry  shilling’s  worth  of  an  obscure 
scribe.  Since  to  copy  is  prohibited,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  imitate,  and,  by  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to  grow  qualified  to 
stand  in  Gamaliel’s  place.  Our  best  dis¬ 
courses  could  not  anyhow  be  delivered  to 
country  congregations  in  their  present  form. 
They  were  expressly  penned  for  an  enlight¬ 
ened  audience,  and,  without  numerous  alter¬ 
ations  to  adapt  them  to  rustics,  would  fly 
above  their  heads  instead  of  reaching  their 
hearts.  Luther  knew  a  priest  who  preached 
to  an  almshouse  of  ancient  widows  on  the 
duties  of  marriage,  and  admonished  them 
not  to  be  negligent  in  the  performance  there¬ 
of.  The  inapplicable  and  the  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  are  all  one  in  the  result. 

Addison,  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  conveys 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  domestic  establishment: 
"  His  servants  are  all  in  years,  and  grown 
old  with  their  master.  You  would  take  his 
valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler 
is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the 
gravest  ,men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his 
coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-council¬ 
lor.”  The  staid  respectability  of  Sir  Roger 
is  reflected  in  his  tnun,  and  the  easy  nature 
of  his  government  in  their  long  service  and 
placid  contentment.  Steele  enlarged  upon 
the  hint,  and  employed  the  following  paper 
in  turning  Addison’s  wine  into  negus.  Be¬ 
yond  the  benevolence  of  the  design,  which 
was  to  enjoin  kindness  upon  masters,  there 
is  little  merit  in  the  Essay.  He  hit,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  earli¬ 
est  sketch,  where  Sir  Roger  is  represented 
as  calling  the  servants  of  his  acquaintances 
by  name,  and  holding  a  conversation  with 
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them,  when  he  paid  a  visit,  all  the  way  to 
the  reception-room.  The  account  of  the 
Coverley  portraits,  which  is  also  by  Steele, 
is  extremely  flat,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bit  of  lively  satire  which  will  never  want 
originals.  They  have  been  looking  at  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Coverley,  and  Sir 
Roger  relates  to  his  glory  that  he  was  near 
being  killed  in  the  civil  wars:  “For,’’  said 
he,  “  be  was  sent  out  of  the  field,  upon  a 
private  message,  only  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester.”  Thousands  of  people 
are  hourly  boasting  of  such  hair-breadth 
escapes — ambitious  to  unite  the  comfort  of 
life  with  the  credit  of  death. 

Coverley  Hall,  in  common  with  all  the 
ancient  rural  mansions  in  the  land,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  Every  room 
was  locked  up  in  which  a  death  had  occur¬ 
red,  and  Sir  ^ger,  finding  that  the  ghosts 
had  got  possession  of  his  house  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  himself,  resolves  on  an  action  of  eject¬ 
ment,  and  sets  his  reverend  friend  to  sleep  in 
the  long-eschewed  apartments.  The  notion 
that  the  clergy  had  power  over  spirits  was 
propagated  by  the  church  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  times;  and  since  none  but  the  priests 
were  acquainted  with  Latin,  they  started  the 
wise  corollary  that  ghosts  must  be  addressed 
in  a  learned  tongue.  Credulity  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  swallow,  or  the  pretence  that  people 
who  understood  no  word  of  any  language 
but  English  when  they  were  living  would  be 
deaf  to  everything  but  Latin  wheM  they  were 
dead,  must  have  stuck  in  her  throat.  The 
monopoly  of  exorcism  had  grown  in  Addi¬ 
son’s  day  to  be  more  unpleasant  than  profit¬ 
able.  A  chamber  from  which  air  had  been 
excluded  for  years  only  diflfered  in  size  from 
the  proper  tenement  of  the  churchyard  guest, 
and,  though  safe  from  ghosts,  the  divine  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  damp.  He  became, 
for  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  warming-pan  to 
the  family,  seasoned  the  atmosphere  for  the 
luty,  and  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  vault-like 
feel  and  musty  smell. 

When  the  snoring  of  the  chaplain  had 
frightened  away  the  spectres  from  Coverley 
Hall,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ruins  of  an  ad 
joining  abbey,  which  is  finely  described  by 
Addison.  The  butler  warns  him,  with  a  se¬ 
rious  countenance,  not  to  walk  there  after 
sunset,  and  backs  bis  advice  with  the  alarm¬ 
ing  fact  that  the  milkmaid,  a  month  before, 
h^  heard  such  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  that 
she  dropped  her  pail  from  her  head.  The 
hazardous  process  of  putting  a  clergyman  to 
sleep  in  the  possessed  chambers,  reclaimed 
lost  accommodation  in  doors  without  arresting 


the  evil.  Addison  aimed  at  a  more  sweeping 
reform.  He  hoped  to  lay  all  the  ghosts  in 
the  country.  In  its  ordinary  form,  no  super¬ 
stition  could  be  more  unreflecting.  The  spirit, 
foul  or  gracious,  scratched  behind  the  wain¬ 
scot,  banged  a  door,  or  uttered  an  unusual 
sound.  If  he  thought  proper  to  show  him¬ 
self,  he  glided  noiselessly  in  a  sheet,  without 
oflering  to  molest  either  man  or  beast.  A 
supernatural  visitant  from  a  mysterious  world, 
his  highest  deeds  were  to  play  the  freaks  of 
a  mouse  or  a  mischievous  schoolboy.  These 
impotent  shadows  diflused  a  general  dread, 
from  the  soldier  who  had  looked  undaunted 
upon  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  down  to  the 
sleek  butlers  and  timid  milkmaids  who  hur¬ 
ried  about  in  the  dusk  with  their  hearts  in 
their  shoes.  Addison  was  fond  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  he  has  admirably  painted  a  scene — 
which  all  must  have  witnessed — of  a  family 
circle  telling  ghost-  stories.  One  goblin  raises 
another,  till  the  company,  wrought  into  a 
frenzy  of  alarm,  go  quaking  to  bed,  and  listen 
fearfully  at  the  noise  of  their  own  tread,  or 
to  their  breathing,  made  audible  by  their  ter¬ 
ror-stricken  stillness.  Each  infects  his  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  as  Partridge,  who  bore  up  boastfully 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
catches  the  contagion  from  well-feigning 
Oarrick,  and  parallels  the  heroic  awe  of  the 
stage  by  the  perfection  of  vulgar  fright  in 
the  pit.  For  many  nights  after,  he  spent  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  cold  perspiration  before 
closing  an  eyelid,  and  often  started  from  his 
sleep  to  cry  “  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me — 
there  it  is !” 

Addison’s  own  most  elaborate  satire  upon 
the  popular  delusion  was  connected  with  the 
stage,  for  a  ghost  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
agreeably  come'dy  “  The  Drummer.”  Pan- 
t^ruel  was  astonished  to  hear  the  roar  of 
battle  on  a  deserted  field — but  Panurge  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  action  was  fought  in  wint¬ 
er,  when  the  frost  locked  up  the  sounds, 
which  were  then  getting  liberated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  This  has  ^en  the  history  of  nu¬ 
merous  dramas,  and  of  The  Drummer  among 
the  rest.  Addison  allowed  it  to  be  acted  at 
the  solicitation  of  Steele,  but,  anxious  for  his 
reputation,  denied  it  the  advantage  of  his 
name.  The  reception  was  chilling,  and  the 
play  remained  ice-bound  during  the  life  of 
the  author ;  but  it  was  revived  after  his  death, 
and,  being  declared  to  be  his,  met  with  loud 
applause.  Sir  George  Truman,  taken  pris¬ 
oner  in  one  of  Marlborough’s  campaigns,  is 
supposed  to  be  killed.  His  Widow  is  be¬ 
sieged  with  suiters  for  her  jointure,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  favor  Tinsel,  a  free-thinker  and  a 
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fop.  Abigail,  the  lady’s-maid,  is  induced  by 
the  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  support 
the  claims  of  Fantome,  who  personates  the 
ghost  of  Sir  George,  beating  a  drum,  that  he 
may  scare  away  Tinsel.  At  this  crisis  Sir 
George  returns  home,  and  by  the  aid  of  Vel¬ 
lum,  his  steward,  gets  admission  into  his 
mansion  in  the  capacity  of  a  conjuror  who 
undertakes  to  lay  the  ghost.  No  sooner  has 
the  counterfeit  Sir  George  terrihed  Tinsel  out 
of  his  wits  and  the  house,  than  the  true  Sir 
George  appears  to  Fantome,  who,  believing 
him  a  spirit,  is  taken  in  a  trap  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  he  had  been  setting,  and  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  runaway  rival.  The 
plot  is  slight,  but  novel,  and  on  the  whole 
skilful ;  the  characters  are  common,  but  the 
dialogue  lively  and  the  situations  amusing. 
Vellum  indeed  is  an  original — and  one  more 
tedious  than  diverting,  for  his  methodical 
reasons  on  every  trivial  occasion  are  nearly 
as  trying  to  the  audience  as  to  his  friends. 
The  ease  and  nature  of  the  author  are  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  artiQcial  comedy 
which  prevailed  at  the  period,  when  every 
speech  revealed  too  plainly  that  it  had  been 
written  with  effort  and  learnt  by  heart.  Rail¬ 
lery  without  a  moral  was  held  hy  Addison  to 
be  useless,  and  The  Drummer  had  nearly  as 
many  morals  as  acts.  He  claimed  for  The 
Spectator  the  credit  of  having  turned  ridi¬ 
cule,  from  religion,  upon  faults ;  and  he 
brought  Tinsel  upon  the  stage  to  direct  the 
laugh  against  atheistical  coxcombs,  wbo  were 
wont  to  have  it  all  on  their  own  side.  Tinsel 
asks  Abigail  why*  she  is  his  enemy  ?  and  she 
smartly  replies,  “  Because  I’m  a  friend  to  my 
lady.”  Addison  was  the  enemy  of  the  Tin¬ 
sels  because  he  was  a  friend  to  mankind.  He 
gives  the  character  to  the  life;  endowing 
him  with  a  little  frothy  vivacity  and  a  great 
deal  of  shallow  presumption.  His  inhdelity 
and  courage  alike  desert  him  the  instant  he 
sets  eyes  on  the  ghost ;  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror  he  asks  pardon  on  his  knees  for 
having  talked  against  bis  conscience  to  show 
his  parts. 

Another  end,  avowed  in  the  epilogue,  is  to 
break  through  the  practice  of  jeering  at  mar¬ 
riage,  and  show  Sir  George  and  his  lady  de¬ 
voted  to  each  other ;  but  this  part  of  the 
plot  is  clumsily  conducted.  Lady  Truman, 
to  reconcile  her  attachment  to  her  husband 
with  her  encouragement  to  her  lovers,  makes 
the  gracious  avowal  that  the  diversion  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  the  relief  of  her  sorrow.  The 
widow  who  finds  consolation  in  playing  at 
making  love,  is  not  very  far  from  completing 
the  job  by  a  second  marriage.  Addison  ia 
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in  his  element  in  the  portions  which  relate  to 
the  ghost.  Mirth  and  truth  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  conversation  of  the  servants — a  literal 
transcript  from  nature.  The  coachman  has 
heard  a  noise  in  the  tiles,  the  gardener  in  the 
bed-post,  and  the  butler  contributes  his  quota 
to  the  evidence  by  announcing  that  while  he 
was  counting  his  spoons  in  the  pantry  the 
dog  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

We  must  never  be  astonished  at  the  short¬ 
comings  and  human  trepidations  of  the  wis¬ 
est.  With  all  his  banter  of  the  weakly 
timid,  Addison  asserts  that  it  is  more  rational 
to  believe  in  ghosts  than  to  pronounce  them 
utterly  fabulous.  He  yielded  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  kept  the  mind  of  Johnson  in 
suspense — that  the  notion  had  been  univer¬ 
sal  for  five  thousand  years.  To  our  thinking 
this  very  circumstance  tells  the  other  way  : 
for  if  ghosts  had  existed  by  the  side  of  a 
man  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  we 
should  not  now  be  able  to  aver  that,  apart 
from  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  there 
has  never  been  one  undoubted  instance  of  a 
supernatural  appearance.  The  collective 
evidence  looks  imposing  enough,  but  unbind 
the  faggot,  and  try  the  strength  of  each  se¬ 
parate  stick,  and  it  snaps  at  the  touch.  Ad¬ 
dison,  indeed,  thinks  fit  to  add,  that,  were  he 
to  reject  the  general  testimonv,  he  must  yield 
to  the  relations  of  individual  friends  whom 
he  could  not  distrust  in  other  matters  of  fact. 
But  though  no  subject  has  been  more  fruit¬ 
ful  of  imposture,  the  inquiry  is  less  often 
whether  trie  witnesses  were  deceivers  than 
whether  they  were  themselves  deceived. 
The  whole  of  the  reputed  proofs  are  what 
we  might  expect — if  the  belief  were  Jalse. 
Ghosts  appear  at  night,  when  the  mind  is 
disposed  to  conjure  up  terrors,  and  when 
imperfect  eyesight  aids  the  play  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  They  appear  in  places  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  suggest  the  vision,  in  churches  and 
burying-grounds,  in  ruined  tenements  and 
lonely  woods,  on  the  field  of  battle  or  the 
scene  of  a  murder.  They  appear  to  solitary 
persons  only — and  such  as  are  the  likeliest 
to  be  the  dupes  of  fancy — the  cowardly  and 
credulous — the  melancholic  augurers  of  mis¬ 
fortune — the  overburdened  slaves  of  an  evil 
conscience.  They  appear  with  the  vague¬ 
ness  of  an  illusion,  and  disappear  with  its 
rapidity  ;  they  show  themselves  and  vanish, 
and  do  not  submit  to  be  interrogated  while 
they  stay.  They  appear  capriciously,  and 
for  objects  unworthy  of  the  agency — or 
rather  they  appear  for  no  object  whatever. 
And  when  we  add  that  the  insane  mistake 
the  morbid  creations  of  their  minds  for  sub- 
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stantial  things ;  that  lighter  grades  of  dis¬ 
ease  produce  proportionate  effects ;  that  in 
what  are  called  “  the  vapors”  phantastical 
objects  pass  before  our  closed  eyes  with  the 
vividness  of  fact ;  that  from  the  same  cause 
it  is  nearly  as  common  to  bear  fictitious  sounds 
as  to  see  fictitious  sights ;  that  many  of  the 
most  striking  ghost  stories  have  been  proved 
to  be  lies,  or  the  cunningly  devised  machinery 
of  a  clever  cheat ;  that  hundreds  of  the  re¬ 
maining  anecdotes  are  hearsay  reports,  or* 
depend  on  authorities  of  uncertain  credit ; — 
when  these  circumstances  are  put  together, 
the  spirits  that  survive  the  ordeal  might  readi¬ 
ly,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
butler  in  The  Drummer,  dance  a  Lancashire 
hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  or 
whisk  through  a  keyhole  without  disturbing 
the  wards. 

(It  is  Sunday,  and  we  are  to  accompany 
Sir  Roger  to  church.  The  Essay  is  a  gem, 
and  so  exactly  true,  that  if  Addison  had  Men 
living  twenty  years  ago  we  could  have  sworn 
that  we  knew  the  estimable  squire  from 
whom  he  copied  every  trait.  Most  of  the 
particulars  were  probably  derived  from  his 
native  village,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
rector.  Sir  Roger  was  heard  to  declare,  on 
the  eve  of  his  death,  that  the  church  should 
have  a  steeple  before  a  couple  of  years  were 
past,  and  the  church  at  Milston  is  still  with¬ 
out  that  appendage.  There  wa.s  once,  Mr. 

mforms  us,  a  painted  window  over  the 
altar,  which  was  bartered  away  by  a  greedy 
incumbent,  and  the  same  worshipper  of 
genius  and  the  arts  tore  out  the  leaf  which 

/contained  the  registry  of  Addison’s  birth, 
and  gave,  or  possibly  sold  it,  to  a  collector. 
His  name  ought  to  be  printed  in  every  ac¬ 
count  of  our  author,  that  Addison’s  fame  may 
perpetuate  his  infamy. 

The  tool  may  rust  from  inaction  or  be  de¬ 
filed  by  use,  and  Sunday,  says  Mr.  Specta¬ 
tor,  wipes  away  the  spots  and  stains  of  the 
week.  He  enumerates  among  its  advantages 
that,  the  parish  politics  being  discussed  by 
the  groups  in  the  churchyard,  a  peasant  may 
distinguish  himself  in  this  humble  arena  as 
much  as  a  citizen  does  upon  ’change.  Ad¬ 
dison  was  before  his  own  time,  and  is  behind 
ours.  We  have  grown  more  reverential,  and 
the  ambitious  ploughman  who  selected  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  churchyard  to  debate  secular 
affairs  would  obtain  a  distinction  of  an  unen¬ 
viable  kind.  Practices  lingered  within  the 
recollection  of  living  men  which  would  now- 
a-days  cause  a  parochial  rebellion.  While, 
for  example,  the  transition  from  licence  to 
order  was  in  progress,  a  certain  rector  had 
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sown  an  unoccupied  strip  of  the  burial- 
ground  with  turnips.  The  Archdeacon  at  ’ 
his  visitation  admonished  this  gentleman  not 
to  let  him  see  turnips  when  be  came  there 
next  year.  The  rebuked  incumbent  could  so 
little  comprehend  these  decorous  scruples 
that  be  supposed  Mr.  Archdeacon  to  be  in¬ 
spired  by  a  zeal  for  agriculture  and  the  due 
rotation  of  crops.  “  Certainly  not,  Sir,” 
^id  he,  “  ’twill  be  barley  next  year.” 

I  Sir  Roger  is  a  good  churchman,  and  his 
Viethod  of  showing  it  would  be  no  bad  re¬ 
ceipt  for  bringing  the  people  to  church.  He 
beautifies  the  edifice,  which  gives  them  a 
pride  in  it ;  he  presents  them  each  with  a 
prayer-book  and  hassock,  which  adds  the 
charm  of  a  property  in  the  structure ;  and 
he  has  them  taught  to  sing,  which  raises 
them  from  listeners  to  performers,  and  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  essential  to  the  service 
as  well  as  the  service  to  them.  When  the 
sheep  have  been  attracted  within  the  fold,  it 
is  mostly  the  fault  of  the  shepherd  if  tiie 
majority  again  stray  away  from  his  voice.  Sir 
lioger  has  a  check  upon  truants.  He  stands 
up  in  his  pew,  when  all  else  are  upon  their 
knees,  to  mark  who  is  missing,  and  on  going 
out  of  church  inquires  for  the  absentee  of  a 
relative  or  neighlmr,  which  is  understood  to 
be  a  reprimand.  By  virtue  of  his  absolute 
power  he  assumes  the  office  of  beadle  or 
sexton,  and  keeps  the  congregation  in  order. 
When  surprised  into  a  nap  his  first  thought 
on  waking  is  to  look  for  fellow -offenders, 
which  answers  the  double  end  of  dissipating 
his  drowsiness  and  averting  suspicion  from 
himself.  He  astonishes  bis  great  guest  by 
calling  to  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he 
is  about — but  the  parishioners  see  nothing 
ridiculous  in  the  behavior,  and  profit  by  his 
vigilance.  The  patriarchal  autocrat  of  our 
acquaintance  was  much  addicted  to  these 
extra-rubrical  expostulations,  which  inter¬ 
rupted  the  service  as  little  as  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter’s  cry  of  “  Silence”  does  the  studies  of  his 
boys,  and  was  heard,  at  any  rate,  with  equal 
awe.  The  custom,  it  will  of  course  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  and  the  squire  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  keeping  to  his  own  devotions  than 
in  superintending  those  of  his  neighbors.  But 
however  unpromising  the  theory  may  sound, 
the  plan,  we  can  testify,  worked  well  in 
practice.  _ _ _ 

.^—Addison  comments  on  the  happy  effects 
which  result  from  the  good  understanding 
between  Sir  Roger  and  his  chaplain,  and  com¬ 
pares  Coverley  with  the  adjoining  village, 
where  a  tithe-war  had  broken  the  l^nds 
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j  tween  the  parson  and  his  parisioners,  and  rior.  Addison  had  worked  with  the  nicest 
between  both  and  their  Maker.  The  clergy-  chisel  of  a  sculptor,  and  his  good  temper  or 
man  uses  his  pulpit  to  fulminate  against  the  his  modesty  must  have  been  surpassingly 
squire,  and  the  squire,  in  retaliation,  declines  great  to  allow  Steele  to  follow  him  upon  the 
to  go  to  church  to  hear  anathemas  against  same  block  with  the  tools  of  a  ma.son.  The 
himself — nay  more,  he  declines  to  pray  in  lady  of  Sir  Roger’s  love  was  a  beautiful 
private,  and*  persuades  his  tenants  to  be  of  widow,  whose  pride  lay  in  bringing  admirers 
no  religion  at  all,  in  order  that  they  may  not  to  her  feet  and  spuming  them  when  they  got 
be  of  the  religion  of  the  enemy.  Such  feuds,  there.  At  the  period  of  his  rejection  he  was 
says  Addison,  are  not  less  frequent  than  fatal,  a  fine  gentleman  about  town.  The  discom- 
If  either  the  landowner  or  incumbent  was  fiture  of  the  swain  was  the  making  of  the 
grasping,  the  sole  resource  was  to  take  the  squire.  He  retired  mortified  to  his  estate, 
tithe  in  kind,  which  was  so  inconvenient  to  gave  up  gaiety  and  dandyism,  and  ever  after 
both  that  each  hated  the  other  as  the  cause  wore  his  clothes  of  the  cut  that  was  then  in 
of  the  annoyance.  The  comfort  and  privacy  vogue,  which  he  used  to  say  had  been  in  and 
of  property  were  gone.  The  squire  was  out  a  dozen  times  in  the  interval.  The  female 
unable  to  cut  a  lock  of  hay,  milk  his  cow,  or  fashions  are  also  satirized  by  Addison  in  con¬ 
eat  a  cherry  from  his  garden,  without  sum-  nection  with  Coverley  Hall.  The  equestrian 
moning  the  cler^man  to  receive  his  tenth,  costume  of  the  fair  was  a  coat  and  a  hat,  and 
The  clergyman  found  himself  suddenly  con-  a  tenant  of  Sir  Roger,  who  is  looking  at  the 
verted  into  a  miscellaneous  dealer  in  all  sorts  upper  half  of  the  dress,  calls  a  sight-seeing 
of  produce ; — now  it  was  a  little  pig,  now  a  visitant  “  Sir,”  till  on  an  inquiry  whether  the 
few  potatoes,  and  now  a  pint  of  gooseberries,  knight  is  a  married  man,  a  shrewd  suspicion 
There  was  an  “  embarras  des  richesses,”  and,  carries  his  eye  to  the  petticoat,  and  he  answers 
for  want  of  a  ready  market,  a  prospect  of  “  No,  Madam.”  The  revolution  of  the  cir- 
poverty  into  the  bargain.  The  object  being  cle  has  brought  us  already  back  to  the  jacket, 
to  irritate,  it  was  common  to  send  him  a  tenth  and  aspiring  America  threatens  to  abolish 
of  the  bads  as  well  as  of  the  goods,  and  on  the  remaining  distinction.  Look  high  or  low, 
opening  his  hall-door  he  trod  on  a  blind  pup-  and  Sir  Roger’s  tenant  would  be  puzzled  to 
py  or  a  string  of  dead  rats.  Notunfrequently  decide  whether  he  had  got  before  him  an 
a  dissenter  was  invited  into  the  parish,  and  effeminate  beau  or  a  masculine  belle.  Addi- 
the  pastor  by  law  established  was  left  to  son,  deeming  even  the  coat  immodest,  says 
preach  to  his  clerk  and  the  pews.  It  was  that  he  deems  it  of  the  last  importance  to 
on  some  such  occasion  that  the  rival  minister  maintain  inviolate  the  distinction  between  the 
attended  a  funeral  to  the  churchyard.  The  sexes,  and  that  he  will  resist  to  the  utmost 
rector  had  been  struggling  during  the  service  the  least  attempt  to  cross  the  boundary.  He 
to  restrain  his  wrath,  and  when  he  closed  the  adds,  that  the  universal  key  to  these  unwo- 
book  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  manly  freaks  is  an  expectation  that  the  nov- 
*‘Sir!” — he  exclaimed  impetuously — “Sir,  elty  will  prove  winning  to  men,  and  he  begs 
you  are  a  thief.”  “What  have  I  stolen?”  them  to  consider  whether  we  are  likely  to 
fiercely  roared  the  dissenter.  “Mycongre-  admire  in  a  lady  our  duplicate  or  our  opposite, 
gation,”  retorted  the  incumbent,  and  stalked  They  may  answer  the  question  by  reflecting 
indignantly  away.  An  arrangement  which  whether  men  would  seem  more  Switching  in 
gave  birth  to  the  bitterest  passions  was  inev-  a  bonnet  and  gown.  The  Yankeyesses  who 
itably  fertile  in  all  sorts  of  scandal ;  and  since  urge  the  convenience  of  a  manly  garb  must 
those  who  provoked  a  contest  were  the  least  be  meditating  an  accompaniment  of  suitable 
likely  to  preserve  their  temper  when  they  movements,  and  have  got  rid  of  their  skirts 
were  in  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dis-  that  they  may  dispense  henceforth  with  the 
putes  about  tithes  should  have  been  the  foibles  of  grace  and  gentleness, 
rupture  of  every  social  and  religious  tie.  Though  the  widow  repulses  Sir  Roger,  she 
Addison’s  leaning  to  the  clergy  is  apparent'  is  won  to  acknowledge  “  that  he  is  the  tamest 
throughout,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes  in  the 
cm  the  whole  they  had  justice  on  their  side ;  country.”  The  observation  occurs  in  the 
though,  perhaps,  some  may  suggest  that  his  p^per  of  Steele,  but  it  is  worthy  of  Addison, 
clerical  descent  had  made  and  kept  him  par-  The  knight  ascribes  his  defeat  to  a  female 
tial  to  their  order.  confidante — and  in  a  second  essay  of  Sir 

The  early  amorous  misadventure  is  related  Richard,  otherwise  poof,  there  is  the  good 
by  the  secondary  Essayist  in  a  vein  which  is  remark  that  weak  and  humble  associates 
not  in  keeping  with  the  Knight  of  his  supe-  pretend  to  the  merit  of  the  better  com- 
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pany  they  ke«p.  The  familiar  of  a  duke  is 
haughty,  of  a  genius  oracular,  of  a  banker 
ostentatious.  '  The  great  man  himself  may 
be  free  from  assumption,  but  the  little  men 
have  the  airs  which  they  conceive  to  be  pro¬ 
per  to  their  patron’s  gifts.  They  might  have 
observed  that  it  requires  a  shining  surface  to 
reflect  borrowed  light. 

Sir  Roger  prop<ises  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  and  we  are  introduced  to  him  in  his 
fifty-sixth.  But  it  is  his  peculiarity  to  talk 
of  the  widow  as  if  she  had  remained  at  the 
point  where  he  left  her — as  if  the  bloom  still 
lived  on  her  cheek  and  the  fire  in  her  eye, 
and  she  were  as  busy  as  ever  in  winning  and 
wounding  hearts.  When  her  May  of  life 
has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  when 
time  must  have  ploughed  furrows  on  her 
brow,  and  her  locks,  if  any  were  left,  must 
have  been  gray.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  that  his 
political  rival.  Sir  David  Dundrum,  had  paid 
her  a  visit,  exclaims  with  alarm,  “  1  can  never 
think  she’ll  have  a  man  that’s  half  a  year 
older  than  I  am,  and  a  noted  republican 
into  the  bargain.”  The  knight  dilates  upon 
his  disappointment  and  the  perversity  of  wid¬ 
ows — but  the  wound  has  healed,  the  scar 
is  become  a  trophy,  and  his  complaints  are 
only  the  soft  besoothments  of  a  tender  recol¬ 
lection.  A  view  of  the  case  which  strikes 
the  looker  on  at  a  glance  has  never  broke 
upon  the  mind  of  the  amiable  hero  who 
plays  the  game.  He  has  overlooked  that 
the  imperious  widow  would  have  been  an 
imperious  wife — and  that,  having  condemned 
him  to  cold  water  before  marriage,  she  would 
have  kept  him  afterwards  in  hot.  She  would 
have  adopted  Tinsel’s  scheme  for  disposing 
of  Lady  Truman’s  family  plate — turned  the 
old-fashioned  gold  caudle-cup,  with  the  saint 
on  its  lid,  into  a  diamond  buckle,  the  silver 
cooler  into  a  coach,  and  the  salvers  into  coach- 
horses.  Where  would  have  been  the  vener¬ 
able  chaplain,  where  the  staid  domestics 
whose  proudest  livery  was  their  hoary  hair — 
the  sober  plenty  of  Coverley  Hall — the  sub¬ 
stantial  tenantry  and  contented  villagers  ? 
Coverley  would  have  seen  another  sight  with 
the  widow  for  its  mistress  than  with  the 
knight  for  its  master — the  broad  acres  would 
have  been  mortgaged,  the  farmers  needy, 
the  peasantry  paupers — and  the  owner — 
(with  perhaps  small  right  to  that  title) — in¬ 
stead  of  a  cheerful  conscience  and  a  radiant 
countenance,  would  have  walked  dejected 
about  a  place  where  nothing  shone  except 
gilded  beggary.  The  widow  judged  better 
for  Sir  Roger  than  Sir  Roger  for  himself. 

A  country-gentleman  of  the  reign  of 


Queen  Anne  is,  of  course,  a  fox-hunter. 
Many  were  nothing  else — Squire  Westerns, 
whose  grossness  would  get  an  ill  name  for  a 
Leicestershire  sUble-boy  of  the  present  day. 
Often  their  estates  were  eaten  up  by  their 
horses  and  dogs,  and  a  different  hunt  com¬ 
menced,  in  which  the  bailiffs  were  the  hounds 
and  the  blank-faced  creditors  cried  Stole 
away !  Mr.  Spectator  declared  that  the 
curse  which  Goliath  intended  for  David,  “  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,”  had  lighted  upon  the 
heads  of  these  infatuated  Nimrod’s.  But 
the  silent  sage  is  as  far  from  that  divine’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  chase,  who  said  it  was  “  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  on  horseback.”  He 
commends  it  where  it  is  made  a  healthy  re¬ 
creation,  and  not  a  debasing  employment. 
When  Sir  Roger’s  love- fever  was  at  its  height, 
bis  hunting  fever  rose  with  it.  As  often  as 
he  was  foiled  in  running  down  the  widow, 
he  tried  to  ride  away  care,  and  ran  down  a 
fox.  The  noses,  according  to  usage,  are 
nailed  to  his  stable- door,  and  serve  rather  to 
remind  him  how  victorious  was  the  sports¬ 
man  than  how  unfortunate  the  suitor.  Similar 
trophies  decorate  the  panels  of  his  hall,  and 
in  a  prominent  situation  is  a  large  stuffed 
otter,  placed  there  by  his  mother  “  because 
— it  seems — he  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
his  dog  killed  it.”  It  is  not  thus,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  feat  was  related  in  the  Co¬ 
verley  circle.  There  it  was  said  that  the 
otter  was  killed  by  Sir  Roger,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  dog  is  the  artful  satire  of  Ad¬ 
dison.  A  particular  nose  has  the  honor  to 
be  fastened  with  a  brass  nail,  for  that  gal¬ 
lant  Reynard  had  cost  Sir  Roger  two  fine 
geldings,  half  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  ride 
of  fifteen  hours.  IS'ow,  such  is  the  pace  of 
horses  and  dogs  from  improvements  in  the 
breed,  that  a  run  of  an  hour’s  duration  and 
of  twelve  miles  length  is  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  and  double  the  space  would  be  death 
to  the  stoutest  animal  in  the  field  !  The  Co¬ 
verley  huntsman  even  is  not  mounted.  The 
circuitous  route  of  the  horses,  from  their  in¬ 
ability  to  rival  modern  leaps,  and  the  deliber¬ 
ate  amble  at  which  the  bounds  went,  threw 
the  advantage  to  tHe  side  of  the  followers  on 
foot.  The  date  of  the  paper,  July  13th, 
and  the  summer’s  day  that  a  chase  of  fifteen 
hours  requires,  point  to  another  diversity. 
The  hunting  season  then  was  coeval  with  the 
year.  The  squire  fostered  the  foxes  to  the 
destruction  of  the  farmer’s  poultry,  and 
killed  them  to  the  destruction  of  his  wheat. 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  in  his  discussion  with 
Sir  Roger  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
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predominant  trait  is  an  overflowing  liberality 
with  regard  to  the  toys  which  occupy  his 
existence.  He  presents  his  knick-knackeries 
far  or  wide,  is  at  everybody’s  service,  and  is 
the  agent  to  carry  a  tulip-root  or  a  puppy 
between  friends  who  live  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  county.  His  cheerfulness,  his  kind¬ 
ness,  and  his  descent,  win  him  general  favor, 
and  Mr.  Wimble  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
triflers  who  do  the  work  of  a  mechanic  with 
the  air  of  a  gentleman.  All  the  while  they 
are  eating  a  pike  at  Sir  Roger’s  table.  Will 
is  detailing  the  manner  of  its  capture,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  dish  of  wild  ducks 
merely  diverts  him  from  the  history  of  the 
fish  to  that  of  the  fowl.  He  springs  a  pheas¬ 
ant,  and  entertains  Mr.  Spectator  with  the 
adventure,  whose  game  being  character,  he 
is  not  less  pleased  to  have  sprung  Mr.  Wim¬ 
ble.  The  silent  man  looks  upon  him  with  a 
benevolence  which  is  the  counterpart  of  his 
own,  but  regrets  that  his  humanity  should 
be  of  so  little  benefit  to  others,  and  his  indus¬ 
try  of  so  little  service  to  himself.  Yet  he 
was  an  important  item  in  many  a  little  circle ; 
his  generosity  conveyed  pleasure,  and  his 
courtesies  promoted  the  minor  charities  of 
life.  His  good  nature  elevates  him  above  his 
occupation.  One  swallow  will  not  make  a 
summer  out  of  doors ;  but  one  face  invariably 
cheerful,  one  temper  never  ruffled,  one  he.'irt 
always  affectionate,  makes  summer  in  a  house. 
Addison  wrote  his  delightful  paper  with  the 
excellent  motive  of  persuading  the  gentry 
that  trade  and  affluence  are  perferable  to 
pride  and  beggary.  He  presumes  Mr.  Wim¬ 
ble  to  have  tried  the  learned  professions 
without  success,  but  conceives  that  he  was 
precisely  adapted  for  commerce.  In  another 
paper  he  admonishes  the  elder  brothers  who 
fancy  that  an  estate  is  a  substitute  for  edu- 
cation-^and  shows,  or  tries  to  show  them 
that  money  does  not  make  the  man. 

It  is  on  the  road  to  the  assizes  that  they 
overtake  Tom  Touchy,  who  never  fails  to  have 
work  for  the  court.  Men’s  passions  cause 
more  litigation  than  their  interests,  and  Tom 
is  of  a  temperament  to  sacrifice  the  latter 
altogether  to  the  former,  for  he  has  sold  a 
field  to  pay  for  a  suit  about  the  fence.  Will 
Wimble’s  fiddle  has  but  a  single  string,  and 
he  begins  to  tell  of  his  fishing  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  hole.  Tom  breaks  in  upon  the  tune  with 
his  own  harsher  though  equally  monotonous 
notes,  and  maintains  that  Will  was  liable  to 
an  action  for  trespass.  They  refer  the  differ¬ 
ence  to  Sir  Roger,  who  deliberates  upon  the 
case,  and  replies  with  magisterial  authority 
that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.  The 


landed  and  mercantile  interests,  accuses  the 
country  gentlemen  of  passing  like  a  blast 
over  the  fields  of  com.  According  to  Mr. 
Wills’s  note  (p.  126)  the  complaint  is  reiter¬ 
ated  for  the  last  time  in  the  novel  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton.  An  early  act  of  George 
III.  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  and  gave  harvest 
time  to  end  before  hunting  begins. 

The  Coverley  papers  remind  us,  at  every 
page,  of  the  passion  for  improvement. 
Though  animal  organization  is  beyond  the 
constructive  skill  of  .man,  he  takes  the  ele¬ 
ments  existing  in  nature  and  by  new  combi¬ 
nations  gets  new  power.  He  keeps  adding 
to  the  qualities  of  his  noblest  coursers,  his 
fleetest  dogs,  and  his  goodliest  beeves.  He 
year  by  year  develops  the  resources  of  the 
soil — reclaims  the  marsh  from  wild  fowl,  the 
heath  from  rabbits,  and  the  flinty  hillsides 
from  briars  and  thistles.  He  goes  on  multi¬ 
plying  the  blades  of  ^rass  and  grains  of  corn, 
area 


and  compels  an  equal  area  to  yield  a  twofold 
increase.  He  discovers  in  his  raw  materials 
unsuspected  properties,  until  soda  and  sand 
are  converted  into  a  Crystal  Palace,  and 
water,  coal,  and  stony  ore  into  a  train  which 
rushes  with  the  might  of  an  earthquake  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  He  devises  fresh 
applications  of  machinery,  and  in  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  his  ingenuity  finds  a  servant  and  a 
master.  The  broad  result  to  England  is 
quickly  told.  Fifty  years  have  doubled  the 
population,  and  employment  and  subsistence 
nave  been  doubled  likewise.  An  engine 
is  contrived  which  economizes  labor,  and 
threatens  starvation  to  the  laborer ;  but 
the  issue  proves  that  the  work  it  makes  b 
more  than  it  saves.  Annihilate  all  the  cranks 
and  wheels  constructed  in  the  interval,  and 
return  our  counties,  with  their  present  popu¬ 
lation,  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  century  began,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  but  famine  in  the  land.  A  govern¬ 
ment  wiser  than  man’s  has  provided,  in  the 
constant  exertion  of  talent,  for  the  increase 
of  our  race,  and  maintains  a  proportion  be¬ 
tween  our  wants  and  our  progress.  Every 
round  we  rise  in  the  ladder  leadj  to  a  high¬ 
er,  but  our  step  is  limited,  or  we  should  out¬ 
strip  our  needs  by  too  prodigious  a  stride, 
and  encroach  on  the  rights  of  a  future  age. 

A  sportsman  of  a  race  in  many  features 
extinct  is  introduced  by  Addison  among  the 
figures  of  Coverley  Hall.  Will  Wimble  is  a 
younger  son,  who  hunts  bis  brother  the  bar¬ 
onet’s  hounds,  and  superintends  his  game. 
He  is  an  adept  in  his  art  and  in  the  handi¬ 
crafts  connected  with  it — and  manufactures 
whips,  nets,  flies,  and  fishing-rods ;  but  his 
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decision  answers  the  purpose  of  them  all —  | 
of  the  disputants  because  it  puts  neither  in 
the  wrong,  and  of  the  arbiter  because  he 
incurs  no  risk  to  his  legal  reputation.  Law- 
rers,  more  learned  than  Sir  Roger,  employ 
their  ingenuity  every  day  to  couch  in  spe¬ 
cious  language  the  same  ambiguous  reply. 
Fallstaflf  ridicules  the  artifice,  when  he  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  wise  woman  of  Brent¬ 
ford  : — 

“  Simple. — The  things  were  about  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  to  know  if  it  were  my  master’s  for¬ 
tune  to  have  her  or  no. 

Falilaff. — ’Tis,  ’tis  his  fortane. 

Simple. — What,  Sir  ? 

Fahtaff. — To  have  her  or  no :  go,  say  the  wo¬ 
man  tolii  me  so. 

Simple. — 1  thank  yonr  worship  ;  I  shall  make 
my  master  glad  with  these  tidings.” 

Simple  did  wisely  to  be  glad  with  the  tidings, 
for  it  is  usually  all  the  comfort  that  can  be 
got.  An  apothecary,  who  saw  as  far  into  a 
case  as  he  did  into  a  millstone,  always  ad¬ 
dressed  the  friends  of  the  patient  to  this 
effect: — "He  may  recover,  and  he  mayn’t, 
and  that’s  the  truth.”  Set  off  by  an  important 
air  and  emphasis,  the  speech  to  the  class 
among  whom  he  practised  had  an  oracular 
sound,  and  all  the  recoveries  were  ascribed 
to  the  doctor — all  the  deaths  to  the  disease. 
The  inexorable  creditor  knocked  at  last  at  our 
doctor’s  own  door.  A  brother  .lEsculapius, 
to  evade  troublesome  inquiries,  repeated  in 
jocular  tones  the  wonted  saying  of  his  dying 
friend.  But  what  was  meat  for  the  man  was 
not  meat  for  the  master.  “  Oh,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  let’s  us  have  no  folly  now  ;  thi»  is  a  very 
serious  thing.”  Alas  for  his  patients ! — he 
had  never  discovered  it  before.  Mr.  Spec¬ 
tator,  too,  turned  Sir  Roger’s  speech  upon 
himself.  An  innkeeper  on  the  estate  hung 
up  his  head  for  a  sign.  The  Knight,  fully 
alive  to  the  disgrace  of  the  compliment,  had 
the  portrait  converted  into  a  Saracen’s  head, 
which,  frowning  grimly,  retained  a  comical 
look  of  the  placid  original.  He  is  anxious 
to  learn  from  his  literary  guest,  whether  the 
likeness  is  visible,  and  is  answered  that  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Modern  politi¬ 
cians  have  felt  so  deeply  the  force  of  the  max¬ 
im,  that  it  seems  to  have  become  their  rule 
to  take  both  sides  by  turns ; — nor  is  there 
any  lack  of  sympathising  and  applauding 
critics  and  historians. 

In  one  of  his  walks  with  Sir  Roger,  Addi¬ 
son  meets  Moll  White,  witch  for  the  time 
being  to  the  parish  of  Coverley.  An  account 
follows  of  the  superstition,  as  it  then  existed 


in  England,  and  the  argumentative  humor  of 
the  description  must  have  gone  far  to  dissi¬ 
pate  a  delusion  which  had  sunk  into  its  last 
and  lowest  form.  To  hear  the  villagers  talk 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  without 
Moll  White  there  would  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  evil.  If  a  donkey  strayed,  or  a 
pony  tumbled,  the  mischief  was  laid  upon 
the  crooked  back  of  the  old  woman.  Why 
supernatural  dominion  was  attributed  to  per¬ 
sons  whom  infirmity  of  body  and  imbecility 
of  mind  had  deprived  of  even  human  power, 
was  evidently  for  the  reason  indicated  by 
Shakspeare : — 

“  They  look  not  like  th’  inhabitants  o’  tb’  earth, 

And  yet  are  on  ’L” 

It  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  their 
agency  should  be  considered  of  a  malignant 
nature.  A  hag,  toothless  and  palsied,  mut¬ 
tering  unintelligible  gibberish  to  herself,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  an  angelic  minister. 
The  adjuncts  which  completed  the  character 
of  an  English  witch  had  no  other  appropri¬ 
ateness  than  that  they  were  usually  met  to¬ 
gether  in  an  antiquated  pauper.  It  required 
small  observation  to  discover  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  compact  with  Satan  to 
produce  a  beard  upon  the  chin  of  an  octo¬ 
genarian  female.  They  might  have  reflected 
that  the  broom-stick  upon  which  their  crip¬ 
pled  beldames  rode  through  the  air,  would 
have  been  a  mere  incumbrance,  since  the 
woman  must  have  carried  the  stick,  instead 
of  the  stick  the  woman.  The  cat  had  the 
discredit  of  being  an  accomplice,  for  no  bet¬ 
ter  reiison  than  that  a  decrepit  wretch,  for¬ 
saken  by  her  fellows  of  the  race  of  Adam, 
finds  solace  in  the  companionship  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  Nothing  so  innocent  but  it 
became  of  evil  omen  when  viewed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  anile  dotage.  The  post  was  never 
vacant.  When  one  unfortunate  being  yielded 
up  her  little  remaining  breath,  the  parishion¬ 
ers  immediately  elected  a  successor  to  her 
uneasy  throne.  The  office  went  by  seniority. 

“  Sir,”  says  the  coachman  in  The  Drummer  to 
Sir  George  Truman,  in  his  capacity  of  conjurer, 
“  I  would  know  whether  poor  Dobbin  is  bewitched 
by  goody  Crouch  or  goody  Flye  ? 

Sir  George. — By  neither. 

Coachman. — Then  it  must  be  by  goody  Gurton, 
for  site  is  the  next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish.” 

Sir  Roger  is  half  credulous,  half  scep¬ 
tical.  He  rejects  many  of  the  tales  which 
are  told  to  Mother  White’s  disadvantage,  but 
he  advises  her,  when  they  enter  her  hovel. 
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to  abjure  communication  with  the  devil,  ’ 
and  not  to  injure  her  neighbor’s  cattle. 
He  protects  her  from  the  rough  injustice  of 
the  village  mob,  but  would  have  committed 
her  for  regular  trial — except  for  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  his  chaplain.  He  acquits  her  of 
any  concern  in  the  wind  which  blew  down 
his  barn  a  month  after  her  death,  but  be¬ 
trays  by  bis  manner  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
she  brewed  the  blast.  Addison  himself  is 
not  very  logical.  He  gives  conclusive  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  home  superstition  is  unworthy 
of  credit,  but  still  believes  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  witchcraft,  because  foreign  nations 
had  been  no  wiser  than  our  own  ancestors. 
On  the  same  principle,  that  which  was  seen 
to  be  a  pollarded  tree  by  those  who  stood  at 
the  foot,  looked  a  ghost  in  the  distance.  He 
was  not  the  only  person  who  despised  the 
allegations  he  could  investigate  and  appealed 
to  the  vague  traditions  be  could  not.  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter,  writing  in  1651,  based  bis  con¬ 
viction  on  the  fact  that  scores  of  persons  had 
in  sober  England  been  put  to  death  for  the 
crime  ; — it  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  might  determine  a  verdict. 
The  error  has  died  out  before  advancing 
knowledge  ;  for,  like  the  moon,  it  was  only 
lustrous  by  night.  Addison  lived  when  the 
morning  was  breaking — when,  with  light 
pouring  forth  in  streams  from  the  east,  the 
shadows  of  rebuked  darkness  dickered  for  a 
brief  space  longer  over  the  scene.  Just  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Spectator  commenced  his  publica¬ 
tion  two  women  were  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  at  Northampton  ;  and  in  1716 — 
five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  number 
for  July  14th,  1711 — a  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her 
daughter  met  the  same  fate  at  Huntingdon 
for  “  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  making 
their  neighbors  vomit  pins,  and  raising  a 
storm  by  which  a  certain  ship  was  almost 
lost.”  (Note,  p.  126.)  The  mmous  Act  of 
.the  British  Solomon,  under  which  so  many 
atrocities  had  been  solemly  perpetrated,  was 
at  length  repealed  by  the  10th  Geo.  II., 
1736  ; — but  still  the  superstition  lingered  on 
among  the  common  people,  and  so  late  as 
1751  an  old  woman  expired  under  the  estab¬ 
lished  test  of  being  immersed  in  a  pond. 
The  bellman  cried  the  coming  event  in  several 
market-towns  of  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ring¬ 
leader — ultimately  banged  for  the  murder — 
collected  money  from  the  crowd  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  praiseworthy  deed. 

From  witchcraft  to  fortune- telling  is  a 
natural  transition.  They  overtake  a  troop  of 
gipsies,  and  Sir  Roger,  who  jeers  at  the  but¬ 
ler  for  his  annn^  consultation  of  some 


[May, 

swarthy  Sibyl,  though  he  is  sure  every  time 
to  miss  a  fork  or  a  spoon  from  his  pantry,  is 
himself  tempted  into  a  parley  with  the  queen 
of  the  crew.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
consists  in  divining  the  applicant’s  wishes, 
and  Sir  Roger’s  weakness  was  not  hid  under 
a  bushel.  The  oracle  therefore  detects  in 
the  lines  of  his  hand  that  “  he  had  a  widow 
in  his  line  of  life.”  “  Go,  go,”  says  the  en¬ 
raptured  Knight,  “  you  are  an  idle  baggage” 
— and  the  idle  baggage  proceeds  to  intimate 
that  the  widow  returned  his  love  and  would 
yet  some  day  or  other  be  Lady  de  Coverley. 

“  As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me 
that  he  knew  several  sensible  people  who  be¬ 
lieved  these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold 
very  strange  things  ;  and  for  half  an  hour  to- 

f  ether  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary.” 
lere  a  beggar  accosts  the  Knight,  and  he, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  discovers 
that  it  had  just  been  picked — which  rather 
damps  his  hilarity.  The  information  he 
thought  supernatural  was  parallel  to  the  case 
of  the  coachman  consulting  his  disguised 
master  in  the  Drummer ; — 

“  Coo'^hman. — Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to  ask 
you  a  question  7 

Sir  George. — Ask  it. 

Coachman. — I  have  a  poor  horse  in  the  stable 
that’s  bewitched. 

Sir  George. — A  bay  gelding. 

Coachman. — How  could  he  know  that  ? 

Sir  George. — Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coachman. — Whew ! — so  it  was,  o’  iny  con¬ 
science. 

Sir  George. — Six  years  old  last  Lammas. 
Coachman. — To  a  day  ! !” 

But  it  was  well  for  the  worthy  knight  to 
nurse  the  fond  deceit,  and  purchase  fresh 
fuel  for  his  delicious  dream. 

Addison  touches  upon  many  of  the  points 
which  distinguished  country  from  city  man¬ 
ners.  Party  spirit  was  more  virulent  in  Ar¬ 
cadia — for  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  the 
sting  in  the  tail  of  faction  is  worse  than  the 
tooth  in  its  head.  While  the  fine  folks  of 
Westminster  were  dining,  dancing,  wooing, 
and  wedding,  with  little  attention  to  Whig- 
gery  and  Toryism — their  cousins  who  ditfered 
in  politics  could  agree  in  nothing,  could  not 
dine  at  the  same  table,  bait  at  the  same  inn, 
or  smoke  their  pipes  in  contemplation  of  the 
same  bowling-green.  The  water  flowed 
tolerably  clear  among  the  top  circles  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  there  was  always  mud  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Country  ladies  and  gentlemen  figured 
in  the  cast-off  fashions  of  the  metropolis. 
Communication  was  then  so  slow  and  limited 
that  by  the  time  a  pattern  reached  Worces- 
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ter  it  would  have  been  laughed  at  in  London.* 
Politeness  in  the  provinces  missed  its  end  by 
destroying  ease  and  independence.  Jhere 
was  so  much  bowing  and  condescension  that 
good  breeding  was  almost  a  bar  to  good  fel¬ 
lowship.  In  passing  from  the  drawing  to  the 
dining  room  the  civil  contention  to  be  last 
might  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  an 
enemy  they  were  to  attack  instead  of  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding.  As  they  were  the 
days  of  drinking,  somebody  suggested  that 
it  would  save  trouble  if  the  company  were 
carried  in  as  well  as  carried  out.  When  with 
infinite  difficulty  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
they  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth  that  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
The  meat  got  cold  while  the  sauce  was  ban¬ 
died  about,  and  it  was  not  till  the  bottle  be¬ 
gan  to  circulate  that,  bounding  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  they  dropped  awkward 
stiffness  for  boisterous  familiarity.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  men  who  exchanged  con- 
gdes  at  the  beginning  of  a  feast,  like  a  couple 
of  dancing- masters,  to  end  in  knocking  each 
other  down.  In  a  contemporary  list  of 
convivial  rules  is  the  recommendation  to  keep 
grasping  your  neighbor’s  fist  in  your  fingers 
that  you  may  keep  it  out  of  your  eye.  Mr. 
Spectator,  who  is  devoid  of  taste  for  conten¬ 
tious  hallooing  and  personal  violence,  begins 
to  meditate  a  retreat.  He  had  been  gaied 
at  on  his  arrival  with  respectful  deference, 
but  he  is  now  the  subject  of  impertinent 
speculation.  His  solitary  walks,  and  his  si¬ 
lence  in  company,  are  interpreted  differently, 
but  always  to  his  disparagement.  Some  pro¬ 
nounce  him  haughty,  some  shy.  Will  Wim¬ 
ble  conjectures  that  he  has  killed  a  man ;  the 
villagers  that  he  is  a  conjuror,  brought 
down  to  dissolve  the  spells  of  Moll  White. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  an  opposition  justice 
that  he  is  a  jesuit  in  disguise — of  Sir  Roger’s 
kinsfolk  that  he  is  a  designing  fellow.  Sir 
Roger  tells  them  the  simple  truth,  which  is 
much  too  simple  to  gain  credit,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  confident  that  the  Londoner  does  not 
hold  his  tongue  for  nothing.  An  unsociable 
being  is  forgotten  in  a  crowd :  in  the  coun¬ 
try  he  stands  out  a  conspicuous  mystery,  and 
bis  neighbors  are  never  weary  of  guessing  at 
the  riddle.  The  silent  Spectator  escapes  not 
the  common  imputation.  Tedious,  Tattle, 


*  Addison  introduces  Sir  Roger  u  “  a  gentleman 
of  Worcestenbire,  of  ancient  deaoent.’*  He  proba¬ 
bly  paid  no  attention  to  such  provincial  controver- 
ties — but  the  honor  of  having  pitxluced  the  dancing 
Sir  Koger  ia,  it  seems,  disputra  to  this  day  by  the 
respectable  (amiliea  of  Calveley  of  Calveley  ia 
Cheshire  and  Calverley  of  Calverley  in  Torkahire. 


and  Triffer,  are  usually  agreed  that  the  man 
must  be  wrong  in  his  head  who  prefers  books 
and  nature  to  their  exhilarating  conversation, 
and  unless  he  wears  his  disposition  on  his 
sleeve,  and  allows  the  rural  public  to  inspect 
it,  be  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  thought 
a  madman  or  a  monster. 

Addison,  somewhat  weary  of  all  this  mis- 
apprehensive  coldness,  quits  the  rural  scene, 
and  is  after  a  few  months  followed  to  Lon¬ 
don  by  his  host.  Prince  Eugene  is  here, 
and  the  good  man  has  come  up  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  great  lion.  There  are  other  political 
allusions  in  the  paper,  and  nothing  can  sur¬ 
pass  the  artful  skill  with  which  Addison 
speaks  through  the  artless  Sir  Roger.  They 
met  in  Gray’s  Inn  Walks,  where  the  knight 
is  employing  bis  tongue  in  rating  a  beggar, 
and  bis  hand  (as  usual)  in  relieving  him.  He 
brings  up  a  budget  of  news.  He  has  been 
keeping  Christmas  with  old  English  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  makes  the  beautiful  ob^rvation  that 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  should  fall  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  excite  the  rich  to  cheer  the 
poor  with  bounty  and  frolic.  Mr.  Wimble 
was  the  leader  in  the  pastimes  and  tricks, 
but  bis  mirth  this  season  bad  received  a 
check.  He  cut  some  sticks  from  Tom  Touchy’s 
hedge,  and  Tom  is  prosecuting  him  according 
to  law.  The  knight  has  been  studying 
Baker’s  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
and  for  the  present  sees  everything  by  Baker’s 
lantern — quotes  him  at  the  Club,  and  visits 
Westminster  Abbey  that  he  may  examine  the 
monuments  with  historic  acumen.  Before 
they  set  out  he  drinks  a  glass  of  Widow 
Trueby’s  bitters,  and  persuades  Addison  to 
drink  another,  who  finds  it  medicinally  nau¬ 
seous.  Sir  Koger  tells  him  he  was  aware  he 
would  dislike  it,  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
preservative  against  the  stone  or  the  gravel. 
Addison,  who  is  apprehensive  of  neither, 
wishes  that  his  friend  had  specified  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  virtues  before  he  recommended 
the  draught.  Not  that  the  knight  is  threat¬ 
ened  himself  with  a  single  symptom  of  the 
disorders,  but  it  is  his  whim  to  stop  those 
two  holes  in  the  sieve.  A  coach  is  called, 
and  be  asks  the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree  is 
good,  as  if  he  expected  him  to  confess  that 
it  was  bad.  He  inquires  if  he  smokes,  and 
takes  bis  recommendation  of  a  tobacconist. 
He  displays  a  still  more  notable  piece  of  sim¬ 
plicity  at  the  Abbey.  He  has  judged  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  guide  by  the  knowledge 
displayed  in  his  parrot-repetition,  and  fancied 
himself  all  along  in  the  presence  of  a  prodi¬ 
gy  of  learning.  He  shakes  hands  with  him 
at  parting,  and  invites  the  astounded  man  to 
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visit  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Norfolk  Buildings, 
and  talk  over  Baker  and  the  monuments  at 
leisure.  He  is  next  carried  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  keeps  up  a  running  comment  on 
the  characters,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  real.  The  happier  he  to  havfi  the  snow 
on  his  head,  and  the  heart  of  a  child  in  his 
breast.  No  man  that  night  enjoyed  the 
play  like  Sir  Roger. 

His  inability  to  discriminate  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  Coverley  customs  draws  on  him  no 
tice  and  ridicule  wherever  he  goes;  and  it 
must,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  here  Mr. 
Spectator  hardly  keeps  in  mind  his  own  in¬ 
itiatory  statement  that  the  knight  had  once 
been  a  gay  young  fellow  about  town.  But 
let  that  pass — we  may  well  take  the  worthy 
as  he  is  presented  to  us.  His  kindness  to 
strangers  tells  well  enough  when  he  calls 
upon  the  silent  man  at  his  lodgings,  and  wins 
the  heart  of  the  landlady  by  stroking  her 
son  on  bis  head  and  bidding  him  mind  his 
book,  for  gentleness  is  so  proper  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle  that  it  is  always  sure  to  meet  a 
’response.  _  But  when  he  gets  into  public  his 
civility  does  not  pass  current  at  the  Coverley 
computation.  He  salutes  every  one,  as  at 
home,  with  “  good  morrow,”  or  “  good  night,” 
and  sonie  youths  on  the  Thames  reply  to  his 
courtesy  by  Inquiring  of  Addison  what  queer 
old  Put  he  has  got  in  the  boat  ?  The  knight 
is  firsk  shocked,  then  indignant,  and  wishes 
he  was  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  that  he  might 
teach  such  vagrants  that  her  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  are  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water 
than  by  land.  They  are  on  their  way  to 
Vauxhall,  whither  they  are  pulled  by  a 
sailor  who  had  left  a  leg  at  La  Hogue, 
for  Sir  Roger  will  never  be  rowed  by  a 
waterman  who  has  not  lost  a  limb  in  the 
wars.  He  carries  the  principle  so  far  that, 
if  the  world  had  partaken  it,  not  a  soul 
could  have  earned  a  sixpence  unless  his  leg 
had  been  carved  from  the  same  plank  with  his 
oar.  He  bids  a  waiter  in  the  Gardens  carry 
the  leavings  of  their  repast  to  the  veteran  in 
the  boat ;  but  the  bountiful  provincial  would 
have  got  abuse,  and  the  waterman  no  beef, 
unless  Addison  had  cut  short  a  saucy  re¬ 
monstrance  and  enforced  the  command.  The 
single-eyed  old  Squire  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  that  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
Where  he  detects,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
an  opposition  of  manners,  he  supposes  that 
the  eccentricity  is  on  the  side  of  Babylon, 
and  shakes  his  head  at  a  world  that  is  smil¬ 
ing  at  him. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  his  benevo¬ 
lence  was  to  gladden  no  longer,  nor  bis 


oddities  to  divert.  Addison  had  grown  to 
regard  the  character  with  a  fondness  which 
could  not  brook  interference,  and  when  Tickle 
produced  a  paper,  which  contains  more  na¬ 
tural  strokes  than  any  that  is  not  the  work 
of  King  Joseph  himself,  he  extorted  a  pro¬ 
mise  tliat  his  friends  would  let  Sir  Roger 
alone  for  the  future.  He  foresaw,  however, 
that  strangers  would  not  be  so  abstinent, 
and,  to  prevent  a  Grub-street  continuation, 
determined  that  the  Knight  should  die 
with  the  “Spectator.”  “With  a  certain 
warmth  of  expression  ”  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmers  translates  into  “  a  fit  of  anger,”  he 
exclaimed  “  I’ll  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody 
else  may  murder  him.”  The  story,  which  rests 
on  the  express  authority  of  Budgell,  is  opposed 
by  Chalmers  on  the  critical  score  that  it  was 
expedient  for  “  The  SpecUitor  ”  to  dose  the 
Club.  He  has  not  informed  us  why  the  clo¬ 
sing  of  a  Club  imposes  the  obligation  to  kill 
off  a  member,  or  why  Sir  Roger  should  of 
necessity  be  selected  for  the  victim,  and  Will 
Honeycomb,  an  older  man  and  a  worse  con¬ 
stitution,  be  left  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
equally  natural  to  allow  the  Knight  to  live  or 
to  die,  and  Budgell’s  anecdote  merely  supplies 
the  authentic  motive  which  made  Addison 
prefer  to  consign  him  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  tomb. 

-  Sir  Roger  leaves  the  world  with  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  had  lived  in  it.  He  loses 
his  roast-beef  stomach,  and  nothing  after¬ 
wards  does  him  good,  except  a  message  from 
the  widow.  The  old  flame  blazes  out  afresh 
with  that  gentle  stirring,  and  what  between 
pride  at  her  notice,  and  hope  of  her  relent¬ 
ing,  he  displays  a  vivacity  which  gives  some 
romise  of  recovery.  But  the  glimpse  of 
ope  is  evanescent — the  cloud  darkens  again. 
He  then  prepares  for  death  with  calm  self- 
possession,  and  is  active  in  benevolence  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  He  bequeaths 
an  independence  to  the  chaplain,  mourning 
to  the  parishioners,  pensions  to  the  servants, 
jewels  to  the  widow,  rings  to  the  Club,  kind 
wishes  to  everybody — and  finally  expires 
amid  the  tears  of  the  entire  neighborhood, 
who  never  expect  to  look  upon  his  like  again. 
The  letter  of  the  butler  to  Addison,  which 
contains  the  particulars  of  Sir  Roger’s  de¬ 
cease,  is  accompanied  by  a  book  which  he 
had  destined  before  his  sickness  for  Sir  An¬ 
drew  J’reeport.  It  proved  to  be  a  collection 
of  Acts  of  Parliament — with  some  passages 
marked,  to  convince  the  Citizen  that  he  was 
wrong  in  an  argument  they  had  held  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew  opens  the  parcel,  casts 
his  eye  on  the  old  Knight’s  writing,  puts  the 
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volume  ia  his  pocket,  and  bursts  into  tears. 
That  single  incident  would  have  stamped 
Addison  a  master  of  nature  and  pathos. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  little  book  now  before 
us  is  occupied  by  the  editor’s  notes,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  essays  he  has  reprinted  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Knight.  Addison’s 
speculations  on  instinct  concern  China  as 
much  as  Coverley — except  that  they  profess 
to  be  dated  from  Sir  Roger’s  seat.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  by  Steele  on  spendthrifts  and 
misers,  and  another  on  a  journey  to  London, 
are  equally  foreign  to  the  subject.  When 
we  further  subtract  the  diffuse  descriptions 
of  inferior  pens,  which  do  not  help  on  the 
history,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
compass.  In  that  short  space  we  have  learnt 
as  much  of  Sir  Roger  as  those  who  lived  in 
his  parish  and  sat  at  his  board.  Nay,  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  him  than  were  most 
of  his  neighbors,  for  we  see  him  with  Addi¬ 
son’s  piercing  eye.  We  know  him  with  his 
narrow  mind  and  large  heart,  with  his  sense 
and  simplicity,  with  his  feudal  consequence 
and  kindly  condescension.  He  appears  to  us 
as  plainly  as  he  did  to  his  clerk,  a  magistrate 
impressed  with  the  fullest  sense  of  his  official 
dignity,  yet  better  versed  in  natural  justice 
than  in  statutory  law  ;  always  exerting  bis 
power  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  a  terror 
to  none  but  evil-doers.  He  stands  before  us 
a  “  6ne  old  English  gentleman  ” — an  earnest 
partisan  of  Church  and  Queen,  of  sports  and 
good  cheer,  not  deeply  read  in  men,  and 
scarce  at  all  in  books,  which,  when  he  chances 
to  study  them,  he  receives  for  oracles.  But 
not  all  the  cultivation  in  the  world  could  have 
made  him  a  better  landlord  and  miister,  more 
hospitable  to  his  neighbors,  more  considerate 
of  the  poor.  He  is  a  genial,  hearty  squire,  the 
centre  of  the  parochial  circle,  and  discharging 
his  duties  none  the  worse  because  his  vision 
is  bounded  by  that  limited  horizon.  But  it 
is  not  Sir  Roger  alone  that  finds  a  place  in 
the  Coverley  papers.  Addison  has  grouped 
around  him  much  of  the  country  life  and 
characters  of  the  time.  Coverley  church 
would  not  be  more  familiar  to  us  if  we  bad 
attended  many  a  service  there ;  nor  the  modest 
and  intelligent  chaplain  if  we  had  walked  with 
him  fifty  times  under  his  favorite  avenue  of 
elms  ;  nor  the  light-hearted  gentleman-game¬ 
keeper  if  we  had  partaken  of  bis  jack,  and 
heard  him  narrate  all  the  incidents  of  the 
sport,  from  the  throwing  in  the  line  to  the 
landing  of  the  prize.  This  combination  of 
distinctness  of  brevity  is  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  Addison  selects  the  particular  circum¬ 
stance  that  tells  the  tale.  No  delineator  has 


surpassed  him  here.  He  picks  out  a  trifling 
incident,  a  casual  observation — but  they  are 
chosen  with  such  adroitness  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  instantly  completes  the  portrait.  His 
truth  is  wonderful.  He  walks  on  the  same 
level  with  Nature  herself,  and  is  never  tempt¬ 
ed  to  exaggerate  her  proportions.  He  does 
not  even  meddle  with  man  in  his  intellectual 
strength,  or  in  the  excitement  of  passion.  He 
takes  him  in  his  homeliest  moods  and  com¬ 
monest  occupations,  and  would  be  tame  if  he 
were  not  so  delightfully  arch  and  so  tersely 
graphic.  Addison,  recorded  by  Swift  as 
quite  unrivalled  in  a  tete-'a  Ute,  was  reserved 
in  companies  that  were  not  composed  of  his 
intimate  friends — and  it  is  amusing  to  picture 
his  silent  scrutiny,  unnoticed  itself  and  notic¬ 
ing  everything.  Caution  slept  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  and  little  dreamed  that  his  quiet  eyes 
were  gathering  up  foibles  for  a  “  Tatler  ”  or 
“  Spectator.” 

His  humor  is  the  most  tranquil  of  any  in 
literature.  He  has  no  sparkling  repartees, 
no  grotesque  situations,  no  broad  flashes  of 
wit  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  His  art  is 
to  introduce  with  grave  composure  the  point 
which  constitutes  the  absurdity  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  He  neither  heightens  it  into  caricature 
nor  polishes  it  into  epigram.  He  does  no¬ 
thing  to  call  attention  to  it,  but  appears  an 
unassuming  reporter,  hardly  conscious  that 
he  is  writing  in  a  diverting  style.  The  smile 
he  excites  is  barely  sufficient  to  curl  the  lip, 
but  it  raises  an  inward  complacent  mirth 
more  cheering  than  laughter.  His  satire  is 
perhaps  unique  in  its  meekness.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  whose 
tears  flowed  with  joy  at  public  solemnities  to 
witness  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  multitude. 
A  tender  heart  and  a  caustic  pen  have  often 
gone  together.  With  him  the  man  was  never 
lost  in  the  author.  There  is  no  gall  in  his 
ink,  and  if  it  kills  it  is  after  the  manner  of 
those  perfumed  poisons  which  were  not  less 
grateful  than  deadly.  In  its  intellectual 
qualities  the  wit  of  Addison  and  the  wit  of 
Swift  were  not  totally  unlike.  Both  were 
masters  of  sarcastic  allegory,  and  both  excel¬ 
led  in  humorous  gravity  and  homely  fidelity. 
In  the  temper  of  their  satire  they  were  the 
two  extremes — Addison  gentle.  Swift  stern ; 
Addison  compassionate.  Swift  morose.  The 
Dean  would  have  torn  to  pieces  a  lamb  like 
a  wolf,  but  his  friend  would  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  coax  a  wolf  into  a  lamb.  Swift  cared 
less  to  correct  than  to  condemn.  His  chief 
delight  in  a  bone  was  the  pleasure  of  snarl¬ 
ing  over  it.  His  morbid  body  made  a  mis¬ 
anthropic  mind,  and  the  black  bile  of  his 
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mournful  disease  colored  all  bis  writings. 
Addison’s  happy  disposition  looked  at  dark 
grounds  through  a  sunny  medium.  He  is 
never  cynical,  never  malevolent ;  his  harshest 
language  is  mild  admonition  and  sportive 
raillery.  Swift’s  wit  is  sometimes  a  bludgeon, 
sometimes  a  razor ;  but  Addison  is  content 
to  tickle  with  a  feather. 

There  was  probably  policy  as  well  as  vir¬ 
tue  in  the  moderation  of  Addison.  He  was 
nervously  timid  about  public  opinion,  and 
though,  to  judge  from  his  works,  it  appears 
untrue  that  be  was  willing  to  wound,  we  sus¬ 
pect  there  was  foundation  for  the  second 
half  of  Pope’s  antithesis,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  strike.  His  disposition  was  unfit  for  per¬ 
sonal  conflict,  and  we  should  think  his  ge¬ 
nius  likewise.  At  any  rate  his  soft'  and 
placid  humor  is  no  proof  that  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  sharp  tooth  which  leaves  a 
mark  in  the  flesh  of  a  formidable  adversary. 
Powers  which  are  closely  allied  are  frequent¬ 
ly  not  to  be  found  in  conjunction.  The  keen 
glance  which  Addison  cast  upon  life  would 
have  led  us  to  infer  that  he  could  have  ex¬ 
hibited  man  under  the  transports  of  emotion, 
but  when  he  attempted  tragedy  the  frigid 
dialogue  plainly  proved  that  all  nature  was 
not  his  province.  So,  with  his  satire,  though 
he  shot  his  reeds  with  infinite  skill,  we  doubt 
if  he  could  have  forged  the  iron  arrows  that 
Pope  directed  against  himself. 

Addison’s  general  sentiments  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  rest  of  his  char- 
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acter.  His  maxims  rarely  strike  us  as  very 
novel  or  profound.  Yet  in  all  of  them  there 
is  something  peculiar  to  himself — a  justness, 
a  good  sense,  and  a  benignant  cheerfulness 
which  produce  pleasure  and  win  assent.  His 
allegories  are  apt,  ingenious,  and  original, 
and  the  best  are  of  the  highest  order  of  po¬ 
etical  beauty  of  which  the  composition  seems 
capable.  No  one  that  has  written  with  equal 
purity  and  grace  has  attained  to  the  invari¬ 
able  ease  of  his  style.  It  is  equally  removed 
from  affectation  and  meanness,  from  artifice 
and  negligence.  His  felicities  read  as  if  they 
had  come  unsought,  and  are  combined  with 
sentences  of  so  unpretending  a  turn  that  no 
one  would  suspect  him  of  seeking  a  flower  that 
did  not  lie  in  his  path.  We  confess  we  agree 
with  those  who  consider  him  deficient  in  con¬ 
densation  and  force — but  merits  always  tread 
closely  upon  defects,  and  his  step  might  have 
lost  in  elasticity  what  it  gained  in  firmness. 
No  English  classic  is  more  deserving  of  study 
in  the  present  day,  for  his  beauties  are  the 
antidote  to  the  reigning  vices  of  style — the 
perpetual  attempts  to  gild  copper,  and  to 
dazzle  with  an  unnatural  and  fatiguing  bril¬ 
liancy.  His  mild  and  mellow  light  would 
tone  down  our  flaring  and  flimsy  colors, 
which  are  not  the  colors  that  will  stand. 
Generations  to  come  will  linger  over  his  lucid 
and  elegant  page,  when  our  flashy  verbi¬ 
age,  forced  conceits,  German  mysticism,  and 
Dutch  vivacity,  have  all  faded  into  a  fortunate 
oblivion. 


Sir  Stratford  Canning. — The  present 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  once  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  about  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  expects  to  be  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  His  influence 
has  been  very  great  here,  and  has  generally 
been  exercised  for  the  welfare  of  Turkey. 
Kedchid  Pacha  will  lose  in  him  a  warm  and 
powerful  supporter.  Russia,  and,  indeed, 
most  other  powers,  will  be  relieved  of  an 
egotistic  and  arbitrary  opponent,  for,  while 
he  advocated  the  interests  of  Turkey,  he  se¬ 


lected  only  those  which  were  identical  with 
and  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country.  Ever  since  his  mission  to  the 
United  States,  when  some  occurrence  at  the 
Seat  of  Government  soured  him  against  it, 
he  has  been  a  persevering  foe  of  American 
commerce  and  American  industry  in  Turkey ; 
and,  though  he  has  been  kindly  disposed  to¬ 
ward  private  individuals — especially  toward 
American  Missionaries — he  has  invariably 
used  his  power  to  check  any  prospect  of  riv¬ 
alry  on  the  part  of  American  citizens  to 
British  subjects. 
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From  tko  Dublin  VniToriity  Magaiino. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MOORE. 


The  incidents  in  the  career  of  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  are  rarely  of  sufficient  novelty  or  variety 
to  give  dramatic  effect  to  the  mere  stories  of 
their  lives.  True,  they  are  interesting  and 
instructive;  because  the  character  of  man  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  daily  details  of 
life,  in  the  petty  skirmishes  of  every  day  oc¬ 
currence,  than  even  in  the  great  battles 
which  sometimes  meet  him  on  his  way,  and 
which,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  either  the 
gain  or  loss  at  issue,  call  up  an  unusual 
amount  of  mettle  or  philosophy. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he? — where 
was  he  bom? — how  old  was  he? — whom 
did  he  marry  ? — was  he  rich  or  poor  ?  Such 
are  the  ordinary  questions  of  bic^raphical 
curiosity ;  yet  what  light  do  those  facts 
throw  on  the  character  of  the  man,  unless 
we  can  trace  how  he  deported  himself  under 
circumstances  the  most  ordinary?  It  is  with 
the  sentiments  of  men  of  genius  we  desire  to 
become  familiar — their  habits  of  thought  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  action — their  sensations  of  plea¬ 
sure,  pride,  or  sadness.  We  would,  if  we 
could,  observe  the  gifted  being  in  those  un¬ 
social  aggregations  of  our  species  called  so¬ 
ciety  ;  see  how  he  expanded  or  shrunk  up  in 
the  crowd — how  he  stood  aloof  in  haughti¬ 
ness  or  shyness,  or  drew,  by  the  magic  of  his 
words,  a  listening  throng  about  him.  We 
would  observe  him  in  the  unreserve  of  home ; 
and,  above  all,  would  be  anxious,  unseen,  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  his  sensations,  and  sound 
the  well- source  of  his  inspirations  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  study.  It  is  as  indications  or 
illustrations  of  the  bent  of  genius  that  anec¬ 
dotes — the  merest  trifles  of  recollection — 
obtain  their  real  value.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  am  tempted  to  record  some  recollec¬ 
tions  of  Thomas  Moore,  “  the  poet  of  all  cir¬ 
cles,  the  idol  of  his  own.” 

Of  all  the  poets  of  his  day,  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  others  regarding  him  are  more  ne¬ 
cessary  as  the  means  of  a  full  biographical 
justice  than,  perhaps,  any  other.  For,  pre¬ 
eminently  gifted  with  joyousness  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  vividness  of  fancy,  ready  wit,  and  elo¬ 
quent  tongue,  there  shone  such  light  about 


him”  in  society,  as  to  render  the  collection 
of  the  scattered  rays,  or  their  varied  impres¬ 
sions,  particularly  desirable.  Apart  from  the 
charm  of  genius,  Moore  possessed,  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree,  the  qualification  not  unfre¬ 
quent  to  Irishmen — of  shining  in  society.  A 
buoyant  spirit,  a  ready  wit,  the  wish  to 
please,  and  the  aptitude  to  be  pleased ;  a 
musical  voice,  and  a  clear,  ringing  laugh — 
hearty,  not  loud ;  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
varied  lore  and  anecdote ;  above  all,  an  in¬ 
nate  love  of  fun,  without  a  taint  of  low  or 
gross  humor,  won  for  Moore  the  universal 
tribute  of  admiration  in  social  retinions.  It 
was  impossible  to  meet  him  at  dinner  or  in 
the  drawing-room  without  a  pleasurable 
sensation  dwelling  on  the  memory  ever  after, 
unless  to  some  cynic,  like  N.  P.  Willis,  whose 
“  impressions”  were  anything  but  favorable, 
and  refer  one  to  some  twist  in  hU  own  mind, 
or  to  his  viewing  our  poet  through  a  dark 
medium,  as  boys  do  an  eclipse  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  One  of  his  oldest 
friends,  one  distinguished  by  his  own  social 
qualities,  and,  by  admixture  with  all  classes 
of  society,  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
opinion,  has  often  said — “  I  have  mixed  with 
all  grades  of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
commoner,  from  the  duke  to  the  middle-class 
man — with  wits,  poets,  actors,  orators,  and 
every  sort  of  social  spirit ;  but  of  all,  Tom 
Moore  was  the  best  table  companion  I  ever 
met.” 

Another  Irish  quality  was,  his  facility  of 
making  friends,  which  was,  however,  backed 
by  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  un-Irish — 
the  power  of  keeping  them.  The  cordial 
friendship  between  him  and  Byron  was  a  re¬ 
markable  illustration  of  this ;  for,  though  the 
attachment  was  alike  honorable  to  both, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  ardor 
and  bonhommie  of  the  man  of  many  friends, 
as  well  as  his  genius,  gained  on  the  passive 
temperament,  whether  shy  or  callous,  of  him 
to  whom  but  few  adhered,  and  who,  in  most 
cases,  repelled  rather  than  courted  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  his  fellows.  Yet  this  very  friendship 
showed  there  was  a  warm  tide  of  life-blood 
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under  the  cold  and  somewhat  cynic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Byron;  whilst,  no  doubt,  the  high- 
souled  independence,  which  was  a  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  Moore,  securing 
Byron’s  respect,  was  the  beet  adjunct  to 
those  qualities  which  won  bis  affection. 

,  Byron,  the  eccentric,  the  unhappy,  and,  if 
not  the  misanthropic,  at  least  the  anti-social, 
evidently  clung  to  Moore  as  a  link  with  the 
world,  which  he  shunned,  through  pride  or 
dislike. 

Reflecting  on  Moore’s  social  qualities,  and 
looking  back  to  the  period  and  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  we  cannot  help  regarding  him 
as  a  type,  not  of.  a  class,  but  of  a  peri(M. 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
Tom  Moore  was  born  in  Aungier-street,  Dub¬ 
lin,  on  the  doth  May,  1780.*  Anybody  may 
see  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
which  will  ever  be  regarded  amongst  the  re¬ 
markable  houses  of  Dublin.  It  is  No.  12, 
facing  Great  Longford-street :  there  Moore 
first  saw  the  light,  blessed,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  with  "a  must  amiable  father,  and 
a  mother  such  as,  in  heart  .and  head,  has 
rarely  been  equalled.”  Not  a  little  of  bis 
history  hinges  on  this  mother,  worthy  in 
every  way  of  his  love.  From  her  he  inherit¬ 
ed  that  gushing  kindliness  of  nature,  as  well 
as  the  more  spiritual  gift  of  intellect.  Mar¬ 
ried  a  very  young  girl,  she  was  a  mother  ere 
her  twentieth  year,  and  her  woman’s  heart 
had  an  almost  girlish  pride  in  her  first-born, 
who,  from  the  dawn  of  life,  almost  preco¬ 
ciously  intelligent,  grew  up  her  companion 
as  well  as  her  fond  son.  Often  have  1  beard 
from  her  lips,  in  advanced  life,  the  story  of 
her  pride  and  care  of  this  cherished  first¬ 
born,  of  whose  future,  with  maternal  pro¬ 
pheticness,  she  foresaw  bright  things.  How 
often  do  those  fond  foreshadowings  end  in 
disappointment !  how  rarely  are  they  fulfilled 
with  an  equal  measure  of  abundance  as  were 
Mrs.  Moore’s!  Her  anxious  care,  from  the 
earliest  period,  was  bis  education,  and  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great ;  and  for  tradingf  citi¬ 
zens,  as  the  Moores  were,  many  must  have 
been  the  sacrifices  made  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  ever 
been  remarked  for  their  social  and  convivial 
habits,  and  the  young  mother,  from  an  early 
period,  took  delight  in  bringing  out  her 

*  It  is  stated  that  the  28th  May,  1779,  was  the 
date  inscribed  on  Moore’s  coffin.  The  year  L780  is 
given  as  the  year  always  assigned  by  Moore’s  mo¬ 
ther. 

f  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Timet,  in  moat  respects 
admirably  written,  compiled,  we  presume,  from  the 
“Longman*  Edition  of  Moore’s  works,  one  or  two 
errors  occur.  Mr.  Moore’s  father  is  described  as  a 


“  prodigy.”  Thus  from  infancy  Moore  was 
habituated  to  society,  and,  though  nervous 
and  sensitive  to  a  degree,  shyness,  the  con¬ 
comitant  of  many  a  gifted  mind,  was  un¬ 
known  to  him. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  men  in¬ 
herit  generally  their  best,  sometimes  their 
worst,  qualities  from  their  mothers  ;  that  at 
least  good  men,  and  men  of  genius,  are  al¬ 
most  always  the  offspring  of  good  and  gifted 
mothers.  To  their  care  of  us  in  our  tender- 
est  years,  assuredly,  and  therefore  to  their 
appreciation  of  what  is  high,  noble,  and  true, 
we  almost  ever  owe  that  training  which 
mainly  tends  to  the  strength  of  our  charac¬ 
ter  in  after  lives.  To  men  who  think  thus, 
the  mothers  of  distinguished  men  are  always 
particularly  interesting;  and  thus  to  the 
writer  Moore’s  mother  was  a  person  of  note 
and  of  study,  from  the  earliest  period  of  an 
acquaintance  which  ripened  into  respect  and 
friendship.  It  was  impossible  to  know  Mrs. 
Moore  even  slightly,  without  being  pleased 
with  her  urbanity,  kindness,  humor,  and  with 
her  intelligent  conversation ;  still  more  did 
intimate  acquaintance  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  she  was  a  superior  woman :  one  who, 
born  in  a  different  sphere  of  society,  and  un¬ 
der  different  circumstances,  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  her  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  passage 
through  life  should  have  been  quiet,  and 
comparatively  unnoticed  ;  but  that  to  her 
son  descended  those  elements  of  character 
which  might  have  made  her  distinguished, 
but  which  made  him  great. 

Her  love  for  him  was  the  great  charm  of 
her  life ;  and  in  advanced  years  the  endless 
theme  of  her  thoughts  and  talk  was  “  Tom.” 
Nor  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  subject 
were  her  tales  and  anecdotes,  told  with  fresh¬ 
ness  and  point,  and  with  all  the  naiveU  of  a 
mother’s  love,  without  a  pleasing  interest. 
She  loved  to  recite  all  his  childish  and  boy¬ 
ish  triumphs  ;  his  achievements  at  Mr. 
Whyte’s  school,  when  “  Tom”  was  called  up 
as  the  first  speaker ;  bis  private  theatricals 
and  juvenile  parties  in  the  old  bouse  in  Aun- 
gier  street.  She  would  tell,  too,  of  the  many 
motherly  stratagems  to  keep  his  wardrobe 
on  a  par  with  his  own  and  her  taste,  and 

“small  trader,  and  afterwards  a  quartermaster.” 
He  was  a  very  respectable  p-ocer,  and  many  have 
described  him  as  at  one  time  largely  eml>arked  in 
trade.  Subsequently  he  was  a  barrack-master. 
After  the  family  left  Aungier-street,  th^  resided  in 
a  small  but  snug  country  lodge  near  Kilroainham. 
For  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Moore,  see  Dublin 
Univebsitt  Magazine  for  April,  1842,  Vol.  XIX., 
No.  112,  p.  476. 
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'*  as  good  as  his  companions,”  whose  circum* 
stances  were  more  affluent  than  his — strata¬ 
gems  rendered  necessary  by  the  Spartan  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  father,  who  thought  his  clothes 
were  always  remarkably  nice,  and  that  one 
suit  in  the  year  was  quite  enough.  Little 
knowing,  good  easy  roan,  that  the  mother 
always  got  two  suits  precisely  alike,  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  father  might  not  be  aroused 
by  difference  of  cut  or  color,  nor  his  comfort¬ 
able  satisfaction  with  the  “  well  enough”  of 
the  wardrobe  be  disturbed,  nor  any  violence 
done  to  his  notions  of  economy. 

Nor  was  the  care  of  the  mother  less  dic¬ 
tated  by  affection  than  guided  by  wisdom. 
Ever  she  sought  to  make  home  attractive  and 
safe  to  the  young  genius — courted  by  his 
fellows,  and  naturally  clinging  to  social  en¬ 
joyment.  His  friends  were  always  welcome  ; 
the  little  supper  was  prepared,  and  the  cor¬ 
dial  reception  always  ready  for  his  compan¬ 
ions,  after  the  evening  stroll  or  the  theatre. 
We  have  Moore’s  own  record  of  the  value  of 
this  watchful  care,  when  the  troubled  times 
before  ’98  brought  him  into  danger  of  shar¬ 
ing  the  fate  of  his  chivalrous  comrades — of 
Emmet,  Hudson,  and  other  victims  of  patri¬ 
otic  daring  and  seal. 

The  mother’s  care  of  Moore’s  early  years 
and  unabated  love  through  her  advanced 
age,  were  truly  beautiful.  They  were  re¬ 
quited,  too,  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
grateful  affection  and  undying  respect  by  the 
son.  When  Mr.  Moore  (the  father)  died, 
having  held  for  years  a  Government  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Barrack-master,  friends  sought  to 
secure  for  his  widow  a  pension  ;  but  Moore 
claimed  the  privilege  of  her  support,  and 
declined  the  kind  agency  which  would  have 
debarred  him  of  a  son’s  greatest  pleasure. 

His  habit  was  to  write  twice  a  week,  at 
least,  to  his  mother;  and  the  post- man’s 
knock  at  the  expected  period  was  an  anxious¬ 
ly-watched  moment  in  the  old  woman’s 
fleeting  hours.  Any  visitor  could  tell,  on 
entering  her  drawing-room,  as  she  sat  in 
winter  by  the  fire,  or  in  summer  at  her  win¬ 
dow,  whether  the  bi-weekly  want  was  sup¬ 
plied.  A  shade  upon  her  aged  brow  told 
either  that  the  letter  had  not  come,  or  the 
news  was  not  good  ;  whilst  a  radiant  smile 
proclaimed  that  she  had  got  “  Tom’s  letter,” 

These  letters,  short  though  they  might  be, 
often  but  a  line,  were  the  cherished  treasures 
of  her  old  age.  How  beautiful — and  the 
more  beautiful  because  true — are  the  lines 
which  he  wrote  in  her  pocket-book  in  1822 : 

“  They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree. 

Which,  howsoe’er  the  sun  and  sky 


May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free. 

And  shoot  and  blossom,  wide  and  high  * 

“  Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 
Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 

From  which  tlie  life,  that  fills  and  warms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

**  Tis  thus,  though  woo'd  by  flattering  friends, 
And  fed  with  fame,  (if  fame  it  be.) 

This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 

With  love’s  true  instinct,  back  to  thee !” 

With  what  fond  pride  were  those  lines 
exhibited  to  those  who  had  won  the  mother’s 
confidence  !  A  willing  listener,  one  who  did 
not  soon  tire  of  “  Tom’s”  repeated  praises, 
was  sure  of  such  a  mark  of  favor. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  century,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  society  in  our  Irish  metropo¬ 
lis  was  at  its  climax  of  convivial  intercourse. 
There  was  greater  freedom  of  manner  and 
heartiness  of  sociality  than  we  can  boast  of 
now ;  there  was  a  more  natural  gradation  of 
classes,  and  less  cliqueism.  It  was*  not  the 
eternal  putting  up  to  be  better  than  they 
were,  but  a  determination  to  enjoy  themselves 
as  they  were.  There  was  more  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  freedom  of  tone — intellectual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  with  heartiness  of  purpose — and  much 
Irish  jollity. 

If  a  man  went  to  sleep  in  those  days  of 
high-bred  courtesy,  bag- wigs,  family  coaches, 
sedan-chairs,  and  citizen  noddies,  and  awoke 
in  this  year  of  grace,  he  might  find  that  we 
had  improx’ed  our  ways — at  least  our  streets 
— cut  off  our  pig-tails,  and  substituted  the 
sporting  jaunting-car  for  the  jingle  ;  but  we 
question  if  he  would  not  look  in  vain  for  that 
reality  of  existence  that  pervaded  every  class 
of  society  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  all  Dublin  had  not  “gone  out  of 
town  hence  the  country  was  enjoyed  oc¬ 
casionally  with  the  greater  zest,  whilst  small 
parties,  social  meetings,  private  theatricals, 
and  ritinions  of  every  kind,  were  universal. 
Dublin  was  a  gay  city  then. 

Such  a  state  of  society  was  exactly  that  in 
which  a  bright  young  spirit  like  Moore’s  must 
rise  into  notice.  True,  he  was  bom,  as  he 
says  himself,  “  with  the  slave’s  yoke”  around 
his  neck.  The  disastrous  political  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period  shook  society  to  its 
centre  ere  he  had  reached  manhood,  and 
preluded  a  total  change,  social  and  political. 
Vet  he  had  run  an  honorable  career  through 
College  ;  and  by  his  social  qualities,  his  turn 
for  acting  and  music,  had  made  his  way  in 
society.  He  was  the  pet  of  Moira  house ; 
and  when  circumstances  sent  him,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  to  London,  the  head  of  that 
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“  Good  God !  sixty  pounds !”  said  the 
affrighted  author,  bouncing  up  in  bed ;  and 
as  he  said,  in  narrating  the  anecdote,  “  at 
that  time  sixty  pounds  seemed  to  me  like 
the  national  debt — as  vast,  or  at  least  as 
difGcult  to  pay.” 

“  Sixty  puunds,  Mr.  C - !  how  can  1 

ever  pay  such  a  sum  ?” 

“  Why,”  said  his  visitor,  “  I  have  thought 
of  that.  You  are  a  young  man ;  there  is 
some  risk  in  the  matter ;  but  1  will  cancel 
the  debt  for  the  copyright.” 

“  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you,”  said  Moore  ;  and  the  copyright  was 
sold  for  sixty  pounds. 

The  transaction  was  certainly  in  favor  of 
the  publisher ;  for  the  copyright  thus  pur¬ 
chased,  brought  for  years  an  income  of  £300 
to  £400  per  annum  to  the  firm  ;  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that,  subsequently,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Mr.  C - mended  the  bargain  by  the 

presentation  of  a  handsome  sum. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  precariousness  of  value  in  the  wares 
which  the  poet  brings  to  market,  that  the  first 
two  numbers  of  the  “  Irish  Melodies”  were 
sold  for  fifty  pounds  each ;  whilst  so  rapidly 
did  they  bring  their  author  into  fame,  that 
Mr.  Power,  the  publisher,  paid  Mr.  Moore 
for  many  years  £500  per  annum  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  of  publication  of  the  “  Melo¬ 
dies.”*  It  will  easily  be  supposed,  too, 
that  condensations  of  harmony,  feeling,  and 
beauty  as  they  are,  they  represent  much 
time,  and  many  happy  moments  of  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Nor  is  it  uninteresting,  as,  per  contra,  in 
balancing  merits  and  rewards,  to  mark  the 
amount,  3,000  guineas,  paid  for  “  Lalla 
Rookh ;”  in  which  transaction,  the  amount, 
although  considerable,  is  not  the  most  pleasing 
or  remarkable  feature,  but  rather  the  liberal 
conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  in  acceding 
to  the  price,  without  seeing  a  line  of  the 
poem  ;  adhering  to  it  although  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  an  inauspicious  period ;  and  the 
honorable  generosity  of  Moore  himself,  in 
oflfering  to  Messrs.  Longman  to  reconsider 
the  terms  of  their  agreement — “  leaving  them 
free  to  postpone,  modify,  or  even  if  such 
should  be  their  wish,  relinquish  it  altogether,” 
so  fearful  was  he  that  the  state  of  the  times, 
1816,  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  publisher. 
I  To  this  offer  of  Moore's,  Longman  replied : — 


noble  family  opened  the  way  for  him  into 
the  best  society. 

He  went  to  London  in  1799,  for  the  two¬ 
fold  purpose  of  keeping  his  law  terms,  and 
publishing  his  “  Anacreon.”  With  his  tem¬ 
perament,  and  even  then  undeveloped  genius, 
it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  predict 
whether  the  genius  of  law  or  the  muses  would 
carry  the  day.  Besides,  even  if  he  had  not 
so  remarkably  the  poet’s  mission,  the  chances 
of  advancement  at  the  bar  were  then  so 
precarious,  if  not  altogether  hopeless,  to  the 
young  Irish  Catholic,  as  to  give  but  little  im¬ 
petus  to  the  necessary  course  of  study,  while 
the  res  angnstae  domi  rendered  the  exercise  of 
his  brains  immediately  imperative. 

Fresh  and  joyous,  too,  he  launched  into 
society,  and  anecdotes  relating  to  that  period, 
which  in  after  years  he  told  with  marvellous 
raciness,  showed  through  what  ordeals  of 
temptation  and  dissipation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  necessity  to  toil  on  the  other,  the  young 
poet  ran. 

One,  which  will  certainly  lose  in  the  telling, 
as  compared  with  his  mode,  may  interest  the 
reader. 

He  had  contracted,  of  course,  late  hours, 
for  whilst  endeavoring  to  test  the  truth  of 
his  own  poetic  theorem — 

“  The  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days, 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  night,  my  love.” 

he  found  a  few  extra  hours  in  bed  in  the 
morning  were  necessary  to  compensate  for 
the  few  stolen  from  night.  One  morning, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  the  servant  disturbed 
him  by  the  announcement  that  a  gentleman 
wanted  to  see  him  on  business.  “  Show  him 

up,  by  all  means and  Mr.  C - ,  his 

publisher,  entered  with  that  gravity  of  air 
that  imported  business,  and  rather  disturbed 
the  nerves  of  the  poet ;  for  he  had  been 
drawing  on  his  publisher  for  money,  without 
having  gone  into  any  nice  calculation  on 
which  side  the  balance  lay. 

“  Well,  Mr.  C - ,  to  what  am  I  indebted 

for  the  pleasure  of  this  visit 

“  Why  the  book*  is  out  this  morning ;  I 
have  drawn  out  your  account ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  settlement.  You 
have  drawn - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  have  I  overdrawn  ? 
Am  I  in  your  debt — and  how  much  ?  ’ 

“  As  I  make  it  out,  I  have  advanced  sixty 
pounds  over  your  account;  here,  you  see, 
are  the  particulars.” 


*  It  is  right  to  mention  that  this  compact  in- 
clnded  the  copyright  of  all  Moore’s  lyrical  produc¬ 
tions  during  the  term  of  agreement ;  even  of  the 
songs — as  songs— -of  Lalla  R^kh. 


*  **  Little’s  Poems.' 
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“  We  shall  be  most  happy  in  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  February.  We  agree  with 
you,  indeed,  that  the  times  are  most  inau¬ 
spicious  for  ‘  poetry  and  thousands  ;*  but 
we  believe  that  your  poetry  would- do  more 
than  that  of  any  other  living  poet  at  the 
present  moment.” 

The  records  of  such  passages  of  life  are 
delightful  and  ennobling.  How  they  dash 
to  the  ground  the  cynic  bitterness  that  would 
attribute  all  the  motives  of  human  action  to 
mere  selhsh  worldliness! 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  reflect  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  youthful  author  once  over¬ 
come,  Moore  experienced,  with  the  exception 
of  the  embarrassment  of  the  Bermuda  busi¬ 
ness,  in  which  a  faithless  agent  involved  him, 
none  of  those  alternations  in  life,  or  pecuniary 
troubles,  with  which  the  records  of  authors 
so  abound.  Whilst  it  is  no  infringement  of 
the  delicacy  which  sanctifies  domestic  ties  to 
record,  as  he  himself  delighted  to  admit,  that 
he  owed  his  exemption  from  such  cares  to 
the  right-mindedness,  prudence,  and  watchful 
love  which  presided  in  his  home,  more  than 
to  any  thrifty  management  of  his  own.  In¬ 
deed  he  had  so  little  care  for  money,  as  such, 
and  was  so  full  of  generous  impulse,  as  to 
render  this  best  of  safeguards  a  real  blessing. 

Throughout  life  Moore  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  social  mint  in  which  he  was  coined. 
He  had  none  of  the  stiff  courtesy  of  the  old 
school ;  such  could  never  have  suited  his 
mercurial  temperament ;  but  he  had  all  the 
well-bred  polish  of  manner,  with  all  the  hear¬ 
tiness  of  enjoyment.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  help  enjoying. 

Occasionally,  even  in  society  a  shade  almost 
of  sadness  was  perceptible ;  but  it  was  more 
the  shade  of  thought  than  of  sorrow — like  a 
cloud  shadow  upon  a  sunny  landscape — and 
passed  away  in  a  meteor  of  wit,  or  a  lumin¬ 
ous  smile,  as  he  joined  in  converse  with  those 
around  him. 

His  countenance  was  remarkable  for  mo¬ 
bility.  When  the  writer  first  saw  Moore,  in 
the  year  1830,  the  luxuriant  curls  that  had 
clustered  on  his  brow  had  thinned  under  the 
action  of  fifty  summers  and  as  many  winters. 
But  the  atonement  for  this  loss  was  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  forehead  of  very  eloquent 
interest.  It  was  high,  prominent,  and  com¬ 
pact  rather  than  capacious,  the  imaginative 
faculties  sufficiently  developed ;  whilst  the 
organ,  so  called,  of  comparison,  and  the 
frontal  sinuses  over  the  brow,  were  remark¬ 
able. 

No  two  faces  could  be  more  different  than 
Moore’s  in  repose  or  in  action.  The  features 


drooped,  the  eye  was  dimmed,  or  seemed  to 
gaze  into  remotest  space,  when  Moore  was 
silent  or  reflective;  the  up- drawn  brow  gave 
an  anxious  expression  to  the  countenance, 
whilst  the  dilating  nostril  alone  gave  anima¬ 
tion  to  it.  Curiously  enough,  even  when  the 
whole  countenance  was  lighted  up,  the  eye 
often  had  the  same  dimness,  which  gave  a 
look  of  absence ;  it  seemed  often  that  whilst 
wit,  fancy,  and  humor  were  there,  and  played 
about  his  lips  or  inspired  his  tongue,  the  soul 
of  the  poet  was  far  away.  It  was  a  difficult 
expression  to  describe,  but  all  who  studied 
him  have  remarked  it.  It  might  be,  perhaps, 
in  some  degree  accounted  for  by  his  being 
near-sighted. 

From  this  endless  variety  of  expression 
and  play  of  feature  it  arose  that  Moore’s 
countenance  was  a  perfect  puzzle  to  painter 
or  sculptor,  and  that  no  man  could  portray 
him  faithfully  who  attempted  to  copy  him 
accurately  as  he  sat,  or  to  embody  any  single 
phase.  Every  effort  to  paint  Moore  as  the 
poet  was  a  failure,  for  his  personnel  was  by 
no  means  the  representative  of  the  ideal ; 
and  though  traits  of  the  inner  genius  occa¬ 
sionally  played  over  his  countenance,  like 
sunbeams  over  rippling  waters,  they  were  too 
evanescent  even  for  the  instantaneousness  of 
the  daguerreotype.  Indeed  a  faithful  da¬ 
guerreotype  would  have  been  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  likeness  of  Moore ;  and  the  only  chance 
for  the  artist  was  to  study  him  when  not 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  not  to  be  put  out 
by  him  when  he  was.  So  conscious  was  he 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  perhaps  from 
the  repetition  of  failures,  that  when  a  young 
countryman  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  took  a 
friendly  interest,  requested  him  to  sit  for  his 
picture,  he  said  with  energy,  “  Ask  me  any¬ 
thing  but  that ;  so  many  experienced  men 
have  failed,  I  should  be  sorry  you,  a  young 
artist,  should  attempt  anything  so  difficult, 
if  not  hopeless.” 

Peculiarly  small  of  stature,  he  had  alwap 
an  up  look,  which  seemed  as  if  he  would  lose 
nothing  of  his  height,  or  that  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  keep  his  range  of  vision  au  cou- 
rant  of  his  neighbors.  No  one  was  more 
amused  at  his  diminutiveness  in  height  than 
himself.  Meeting  a  very  tall  friend  one  day, 
the  weather,  as  usual,  was  the  first  topic. 
“  Do  you  find  the  day  cold,  Moore?”  said 
his  friend.  “  Why,  rather  so,”  said  Moore ; 
“  how  is  it  up  there  with  you  ?” 

Whether  his  height,  or  a  restlessness  of 
nervous  system,  originated  the  habit  or  not, 
it  is  certain  he  scarcely  ever  sat  down.  He 
composed  walking  about ;  and  in  society,  save 
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at  the  dinner  or  supper  table,  he  rarely  sat 
down.  So  necessary  wjis  movement  to  him, 
that  most  probably  had  he  been  tied  to  a 
chair,  with  the  added  doom  of  a  prosy  com¬ 
panion,  he  would  have  exploded  and  gone 
off  like  a  rocket,  or  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
champr^ne.  Standing  in  a  circle  chatting, 
his  vivacity  of  manner,  his  elevated  look,  and 
emprestement  of  delivery,  movement,  and 
action,  cheated  one  out  of  the  idea  of  hU 
sise ;  and  wherever  Moore’s  voice  was  heard 
a  knot  of  listeners  eagerly  gathered  round. 

Generally  his  conversation  was  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  profound,  but  it  was  full  of  point 
and  observation,  and  had  always  the  charm 
of  unreserve  and  natural  flow — the  outwell- 
ing  of  thought.  Nor,  master  as  he  was  of 
the  light  artillery  of  satire,  did  he  ever  in¬ 
dulge  in  sarcasm  or  ill-natured  remark,  al¬ 
though  he  could  see  the  ridiculous  points  of 
human  character,  and  describe  them  with 
happy  humor. 

He  was  peculiarly  good-humored  in  con¬ 
versation,  and,  by  the  absence  of  anything 
of  the  “lion,”  often  drew  upon  himself  a 
friendly  familiarity,  which  would  have  tried 
an  author  of  more  touchy  self-esteem.  Sitting 
after  dinner  one  evening  at  his  own  table  at 
Sloperton,  enjoying  a  glass  of  good  old  port, 
his  favorite  “  Salemian,”  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  Irish  aptitude  to  “  bulls.” 

“  By  the  way,  Mr.  Moore,”  said  a  not  very 
imaginative  young  Englishman,  full  of  literal- 
ity,  if  not  of  letters,  “  I’ve  found  vou  out  in 
an  Irish  bull.” 

“  Indeed!”  said  the  guilty  poet;  “pray 
what  is  it 

“  Oh,”  said  young  Literal,  “  in  that  song 
of  ‘  The  Watchman,'  you  say  in  the  last 


the  lovers  by  the  flight  of  time,  at  length 
calls — “  past  three  o’clock — past  three,” 
and  the  startled  lover  sings — 

“  A{rain,  that  fearful  warning  ! 

Had  ever  time  such  flight  7 
And  see  the  sky,  ’tis  morning — 

So  DOW,  indeed,  good  night. 

WATTHMAM. 

Past  three  o’clock — past  three ; 

Good  night — good  night” 

On  another  occasion,  his  temper,  which 
certainly  was  such  as  to  prove,  by  exception, 
the  rule  of  the  genut  irriiabile  vatum,  was 
tried  more  heavily  by  a  musical  gentleman, 
who  undertook  to  sing  in  his  company  that 
glorious  song  of  his — “  Ob,  the  sight  entranc¬ 
ing  !”  In  singing,  he  altered  the  arrangement 
of  the  air,  and  sang  the  first  part  of  each 
verse  twice  over  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
as  a  refrain  at  the  end.  I  think  this  was  the 
change  made,  but  the  coolness  of  the  reformer 
was  in  observing  to  Moore — “  You  perceive 
the  improvement  I’ve  made.” 

“  At  least,”  said  the  poet,  quietly,  “  I 
perceive  the  alteration.” 

Apropotol  that  song,  Moore’s  own  singing 
of  it  was  a  matchless  treat.  With  head  up¬ 
raised,  he  seemed  almost  to  revel  in  the 
fresh  morning  light,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
“  sight  entrancing,”  and  bis  eyes  sparkled  as 
“  files  arrayed  with  helm  and  blade”  seemed 
to  pass  before  him  ;  whilst  a  deeper  feeling 
awoke  as  the  passion  of  the  song  came  upon 
him ;  an  almost  stern  defiance  knitted  his 
brow,  and  his  voice,  one  of  infinite  modula¬ 
tion,  but  of  small  compass,  rose  clear  and 
thrilling  to  its  highest  pitch  as  he  sang — 


“  ‘  And  see  the  sky,  ’tis  morning — 

So  now,  indeed,  good  night ;’ 

“  Now,  of  course,  *  good  night’  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  a  blunder.” 

“  Upon  my  word,”  said  an  old  gentleman 
of  the  same  school,  “  I  never  observed  that 
bull  before.” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  said  Moore,  gravely ; 
whilst  a  glance  of  his  laughing  eye  showed 
how  entirely  he  appreciated  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman’s  acumen. 

To  do  justice  to  both  parties,  we  shall 
give  the  verse  of  the  song  in  question,  which 
is  arranged  as  a  trio,  and  is,  both  in  music 
and  sentiment,  very  charming.  The  watch¬ 
man,  having  successively  bawled  out  “  past 
twelve,”  “  past  one,”  “  past  two,”  and  startled 


“  Go  ask  yon  despot  whether 

His  armed  bands  could  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together.” 

Indeed,  when  singing,  Moore  was  the  im¬ 
personation  of  all  we  could  imagine  of  poet 
and  musician  combined  in  the  Bard.  His 
song  was  an  inspired  recitative,  rather  than 
a  musical  performance.  He  seemed  to  im¬ 
provise  as  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  notes  ; 
and  as  the  tide  of  thought  came  over  him, 
it  was  poured  forth  in  harmonious  cadences 
of  exquisite  variety  ;  the  low-breathed  whis¬ 
per,  or  the  highest  note,  told  home  to  the 
ear,  and  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
listener.  A  low,  sad  tone  occasionally  broke 
through  his  gayest  song,  like  the  distant 
moan  of  the  wind  through  a  sunlit  forest. 
This  peculiarity  of  voice  rendered  his  sbging 
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of  an  Irish  melodj  touching  and  appropri-  from  his  fair  circle  to  an  old  Spanish  priest — 
ate  ;  for  one  characteristic  of  the  true  Irish  a  hearty  old  roan,  who  relished  beauty  and 
music  is  its  capability  of  slow  or  quick  time,  beautiful  music  as  well  as  the  most  mundane 


and  an  almost  melancholy  sweetness  pervad¬ 
ing.  Moore,  alluding  to  this  in  his  admira¬ 
ble  letter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  on 
music,  says — “  Perhaps  we  may  look  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  last  disgraceful  century  for 
the  origin  of  most  of  those  wild  and  me¬ 
lancholy  airs,  which  were  at  once  the  off¬ 
spring  and  solace  of  grief,  and  were  applied 
to  the  mind,  as  music  was  formerly  to  the 
body,  deeantare  loea  dolentia." 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  the  language  of  sor¬ 
row,  however,  is  best  adapted  to  our  music 
and,  indeed,  whether  this  be  or  not  the  pre¬ 
vailing  character  of  music,  the  sad  tone  we 
have  alluded  to  gave  a  charm  to  Moore’s 
smging — a  touch  of  pathos  and  feeling  even 
to  what  was  playful  and  light. 

Applause  was  necessary  to  elicit  his  full 
power  and  pleasure  in  singing  ;  for  without 
the  latter  he  had  little  of  the  former.  He 
would  not  sing  merely  for  singing’s  sake,  to 
fulfil  a  devoir  in  society,  or  conform  to  usage. 
It  was  no  motive  of  vanity  which  made  him 
desire  applause  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  partly  the 
leaven  of  his  younger  days,  and  the  habit 
which  had  grown  from  it ;  partly  the  ner¬ 
vousness  of  temperament,  and  that  diffidence 
of  his  own  powers  for  which  even  his  friend 
Byron  often  rated  him.  But,  above  every¬ 
thing,  it  rose  from  this — he  felt  what  he 
sung.  His  songs  were  pre-eminently  those 
of  passion  and  thought ;  he  sought  to  give 
to  music — to  the  sensations  which  it  had  ex¬ 
cited  in  his  own  breast — a  voice,  an  utter¬ 
ance.  He  could  only  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  his  audience  by  their  excited  interest ; 
which, despite  conventionalism,  whenaroused, 
always  found  expression  in  applause. 

Thus  encouraged — thus  satisfied  that  his 
listeners  were  with  him,  his  bardic  pride  and 


amongst  us.  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
sing,  Monsignior  ?” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  delighted  priest,  losing  in 
the  esthetic  all  idea  of  the  mere  niorale,  or 
the  “  forbidden  fruit,”  “  do  sing,  ‘  This  earth 
is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me.’  ” 

And  Moore  delighted  not  only  him,  but 
the  whole  circle  with  his  happy  song — "  They 
may  rail  at  this  life.” 

The  following  lines,  however  imperfect  as 
specimens  of  rhythmic  art,  have  at  least  the 
crude  merit  of  the  sketch  from  nature ; 
which,  in  fact,  they  were,  being  meant  to  fix 
the  impression  of  Moore  when  singing  : — 

The  bard  has  touched  the  notes ; 

The  crowd  stand  route  around  ; 

Wliilst  soft  enchantment  floats 
On  aerial  waves  of  sound. 

With  brow  upraised,  his  eyes  emit 
Quick-flashing  harbingers  of  wit ! 

Or  now,  he  pours  of  love  his  song. 

And  transport  ihrilla  the  list’niug  throng. 

Well  may  he  sing  of  love, 

Whose  pathway  love  hath  lit ; 

And  beauty  well  may  prove 
The  lodestar  of  bis  wit. 

Yet,  as  his  strains  her  charms  portray, 

Though  pleas’d,  coy  beauty  turns  away. 

As  in  the  limpid  bath,  some  fair 
Starts  at  her  own  sweet  image  there ! 

But  love’s  soft  murmuring 
And  wit  like  flow’rets  grow. 

Veiling  the  hidden  spring 
That  gives  them  life  below. 

By  zephyr’s  breath  disclosed  to  view, 

«^rhe  bubbling  spring  reflects  each  hue 
Of  heaven  ;  and  so  gleams  forth  in  song, 

The  poet’s  soui,  sweet  flowers  among ! 

It  would  obviously  be  as  far  beyond  the 


spirit  were  aroused,  and  his  habit  was  to  sing  object  of  these  “  Recollections”  to  enter  into 
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many  songs  consecutively  ;  changing  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  sad  and  low  to  spirited. 


any  disquisition  of  Moore’s  poetical  merits  as 
it  would  be  impertinent  on  the  part  of  any 


wild,  and  martial,  as  some  fair  prompter  but  a  master  in  the  art  itself.  Indeed,  it 
would  dictate.  For,  truth  to  tell,  he  loved  would  be  equally  unnecessary.  Wherever 
to  be  surrounded  at  the  piano  by  the  young  the  English  language  is  spoken,  Moore’s 
and  lovely  of  that  sex  to  which  his  earliest  “  Melodies”  are  as  ••  familiar  in  men’s  mouths 
and  warmest  effusions  had  been  devoted,  as  household  words.”  There  is  not  a  modem 
And  if  he  had  a  particle  of  the  coxcomb  in  European  language  into  which  some  or  other 
his  nature,  their  crowding  zeal,  their  devoted  of  them  have  not  been  translated  ;  and  parts 
admiration  of  the  poet,  must  have  touched  of  “  Lalla  Rookh,”  we  are  told,  cloth^  in 
the  weak  point  in  the  man.  It  was  not  the  the  Persian  tongue,  are  chaunted  aloi^  the 
fault  of  his  fair  admirers  if  he  were  not  streets  of  Ispahan.  What  all  love  it  is  idle 
thoroughly  spoiled.  to  criticise. 

Occasionally  he  could  sing  for  the  pleasure  Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  discuss  the 
of  the  sterner  sex.  One  evening  he  turned  peculiar  merits  of  his  varied  literary  produc- 
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worth,  were  there.  The  Poet  and  his  father 
sat  on  either  side  of  the  noble  chairman.  It 
was  a  scene  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  both  with 
le^timate  pride.  It  was  the  first  and 
brightest  riutiion  of  its  kind  that  Dublin  had 
witnessed  in  this  century,  and,  now  that  wc 
have  entered  the  second  half  of  that  cycle  of 
time,  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  have  re¬ 
mained  unsurpassed. 

In  speaking  in  return  to  the  toast  of 
the  night,”  Moore  thus  alluded  to  that  phase 
of  the  tribute  which  he  seemed  most  to 
prize : — 

“The  presence  of  the  nobleman  in  the  chair  is 
a  gratifying  proof  that  there  are  still  some  feelings 
in  this  country  superior  to  party  feelings ;  and  the 
liberality  with  which  he,  as  well  as  the  meeting, 
has  distinguished  between  the  poet  and  the  politi¬ 
cian,  imparts  additional  value  to  this  national  tri¬ 
bute,  and  is  an  anticipation  of  the  judgment  of 
posterity  which  will  separate  the  gold  of  the  poet 
from  the  dross  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
My  fame,  whatever  it  is,  has  been  acquired  by 
touching  the  harp  of  my  country,  and  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  the  echo  of  the  harp." 

This  last  beautiful  passage,  modest,  yet 
truthful  as  it  is,  should  be  graven  on  the 
base  of  Moore’s  statue,  and  may  not  inaptly 
suggest  to  the  sculptor  the  idea  to  be  em¬ 
bodied. 

That  Moore’s  ambition,  then  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  the  hour  of  richest  triumph, 
was  to  live  as  the  poet,  is  well  enforced  in 
those  few  words ;  and  that  it  was  the  master 
thought  of  his  mind  on  that  evening  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  he  again  predicts  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  when,”  as  he  beautifully  ob¬ 
served,  “  all  distinctions  but  those  of  genius 
shall  have  died  sway ;  when  the  thunder- 
drops  that  fell  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
politics  have  rolled  away  from  the  plumage 
of  the  Aonian  swan,  without  staining,  or  even 
wetting  a  feather  over  which  they  had  pass¬ 
ed.” 

Perhaps  his  happiest  efiPusion  that  evening 
was  when  returning  thanks  for  his  father. 
It  was  brief ;  characterized  alike  by  elegance 
of  thought  and  truth  of  feeling : — 

“My  Lord  Charlemont  and  gentleman,  I  am 
depntM  by  my  father  to  thank  you,  and  must  say 
that  I  feel  this  kindness  more  deeply  even  than 
that  which  was  conferred  directly  on  myself. 

“  VVe  have  read  of  a  dumb  youth,  in  ancient 
times,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  sword  uplifted  over 
his  father’s  head  gave  the  power  of  utterance  ; 
and  he  spoke  and  saved  him.  What  fear  effected 
in  that  instance,  gratitude  would,  I  feel,  produce 
in  the  present :  and  though  I  had  been  dumb  all 
I  my  life,  word  would,  I  think,  have  burst  forth  to 


tions,  or  to  detail  the  vast  amount  of  his 
labors.  The  “  Memoirs”  he  has  himself  given 
have  rendered  the  public  sufficiently  familiar 
with  these  ;  and  he  has  left  further  interest¬ 
ing  memoranda,  which,  with  his  private  cor¬ 
respondence,  will  be  anxiously  looked  for  in 
their  proper  form. 

The  object  has  been  rather  to  throw  such 
light  upon  the  personnel  of  Moore  as  an 
observer  only  could  well  do — to  daguerreo¬ 
type,  if  possible,  those  lights  and  shades  of 
character,  fleeting,  but  not  evanescent,  which 
owe  not  a  little  of  their  value  to  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  the  individual.  Thus  I  have 
sought  to  sketch  Moore  in  society — Moore 
as  the  bard :  there  is  yet  another  phase  in 
which  the  observer’s  recollection  may  be  of 
value,  in  describing  Moore  as  an  orator. 

Whether  the  term  oratory  is  properly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Moore’s  speaking  in  public  may 
be  doubtful.  The  occasions  on  which  he  has 
done  so  have  not  been  numerous,  and  the 
style  of  his  speaking  was,  perhaps,  more 
epigrammatic  than  oratorical :  yet  his  action 
was  winning ;  and  despite  the  smallness  of 
his  figure,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject, 
dignified  and  impressive.  His  enunciation 
was  distinct  and  musical,  whilst  his  counte¬ 
nance  varied  rapidly  and  sympathetically 
with  the  sentiments  he  sought  to  express. 

In  1818,  on  the  7th  of  June,  an  enter- 
tunment  was  given  to  Moore  in  Morrison’s 
Qreat  Rooms,  in  Dawson  street.  Whether 
W6*  regard  the  object,  to  do  honor  to  the 
poet,  whose  fame  was  world-wide,  and  whose 
verse  and  name  were  linked  immortally  with 
his  country — or  the  constellation  of  rank, 
genius,  and  warm-heartedness,  there  assem¬ 
bled — it  was  an  occasion  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  one  of  which  Irishmen  may  feel  proud. 
At  that  period,  politics  ran  high  ;  as  at  what 
period  of  our  disastrous  history  have  they 
not  ?  But  then,  eighteen  years  after  the  Act 
of  Union — three  after  the  general  peace — 
op  to  which  period  our  metropolis  had  not 
exhibited  the  entire  evils  of  the  exhaustive 
process,  society  was  in  its  worst  transition 
phase.  Still,  to  do  honor  to  the  National 
Bard,  for  that  day  politics  were  laid  aside, 
and  men  of  every  shade  of  party  assembled 
in  harmony  of  purpose. 

The  chfur  was  taken  by  Lord  Charlemont, 
the  personal  friend,  indeed,  of  Moore,  but 
also  the  hereditary  representative  of  national 
feeling  and  literary  taste.  Lord  Cloncurry, 
Lord  Allen,  Mr.  Burrowes,  Sir  Capel  Moly- 
neux.  Shell,  Maturin,  Charles  Phillips,  O’Con¬ 
nell,  the  sons  of  Curran  and  Plunket,  and  a 
host  of  men  of  lesser  fame,  but  not  of  lesser 
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thank  yon.  In  the  name  of  that  venerable  father 
and  myself,  I  offer  yon,  (^ntlemen,  my  moat  deep- 
felt  acknowledj^menta.  And,  allow  me  to  add, 
that  on  thia  day  of  cordial  recollections,  there  is 
no  one  who  deserves  to  be  remembered  more  ar¬ 
dently  than  he.  As,  if  I  deserve  (which  I  can¬ 
not  persuade  myself )  one-half  of  the  honors  yon 
have  heaped  up>n  me,  to  him  and  to  the  edneation 
which  he  struirgled  hard  to  give  me,  I  owe  it  all. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  to  him  and  an  admirable  mother, 
one  of  the  warmest  ever  this  land  of  warm  hearts 
produced;  whose  higliest  ambition  for  her  son 
has  been  that  independent  and  unbought  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  country-men  which,  thank  God,  she 
lives  this  day  to  witness.” 

t 

Nor  should  we  omit  his  few  words  when 
Mrs.  T.  Moore’s  health  was  drank ;  because 
they  delicately  exhibit,  through  a  veil  as  it 
were,  the  picture  of  domestic  happiness,  the 
faithfulness  of  which  all  who  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  intimacy  can  attest,  though  none 
other,  perhaps,  might  with  good  taste  at¬ 
tempt  it : — 

“  Domestic  happiness  is  of  that  quiet  nature 
which  the  heart  enjoys,  but  the  tongue  boasts  not ; 
it  is  like  that  still  music  which  the  ancients  sup¬ 
posed  is  going  on  above,  not  the  less  sweet  for  its 
making  no  noise  in  the  ears  of  thia  world.  1 
shall,  therefore,  leave  to  those  among  you  who 
have  perfect  happiness  at  home  to  imagine  mine ; 
and,  in  Mrs.  Moore’s  name,  drink  all  your  good 
healths.” 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  compare 
with  these  passages  from  Moore’s  speeches, 
one  from  his  gifted  cotemporary  Sheil,  who, 
perhaps,  never  was  more  brilliant  or  happy 
in  clothing  beautiful  thoughts  in  eloqneht 
words  than  on  that  evening.  Strange,  as 
we  dwell  upon  those  records  of  the  dead, 
how  the  nebulousness  of  mere  earthliness 
clears ‘away,  and  the  bright  star  of  genius 
alone  fixes  itself  upon  our  mind. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  too,  the  earthly  ! 
remains  of  Richard  Lalor  Sheil  had  but  just 
passed  through  our  city,  on  their  way  to 
their  final  resting  place,  when  the  sad  intelli¬ 
gence  arrived,  that  Thomas  Moore’s  spirit 
had  passed  away — the  spirit  to  which  on 
that  evening,  in  1818,  he  paid  this  tribute  : 

“This  is,  indeed,  a  triumph.  Petrarch  and 
Tasso  were  crowned  in  the  capitol ;  but  the  lover 
of  ‘  laura,’  and  the  author  of  ‘  Jerusalem  Deliver¬ 
ed,’  could  not  have  experienced  more  exulting 
emotions  upon  the  capitol  than  the  author  of 
’Lalla  Rookb’  experiences  at  this  present  mo¬ 
ment.  Ireland  has  to  boast  of  the  first  poet  and 
the  first  captain  of  the  age ;  but  if  Wellington 
himself  were  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he  would 
not  be  received  with  half  this  honest  homage  of. 


(he  heart.  We  are  proud  of  Wellington;  but 
we  are  fond  of  Moore.  Goldsmith  was  the  only 
great  poet  Ireland  had  produced.  Moore  has 
equalled  him  in  simplicity,  and  far  surpassed  him 
in  imagination.  In  Goidsmitli  we  find  the  pen¬ 
siveness  of  this  evening,  which  through  those 
glimmering  windows  we  see  closing  one  of  the 
brightest  and  proudest  days  our  country  has  ever 
witnessed ;  but  in  Moore,  with  the  pensiveness  of 
the  evening,  we  behold  its  illumination.  His 
thoughts,  if  I  may  employ  so  fanciful  an  illustra* 
tion,  are  like  those  beautiful  little  birds  which 
Campbell  describes  gleaming  in  a  transatlantic 
sunset ;  or  like  those  birds,  to  use  the  poet’s  com¬ 
parison,  tliey  seem  atoms  of  the  rainbow.  Vol¬ 
taire  has  observed  that  Rousseau  was  the  only 
great  musician  who  had  been  a  great  poet.  Mr. 
Moore  has  deprived  him  of  that  singleness  of 
praise.  To  him  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  his 
own  delicious  music,  but  for  the  immortal  poetry 
to  which  he  has  wedded  the  *  Melodies  of  Ire¬ 
land.’  With  tlie  magic  of  Prosnero,  he  has  given 
a  more  substantial,  but  still  a  celestial  form  to  the 
spirits  of  sound  ;  and  he  has  clothed,  with  the  fine 
texture  of  his  beautiful  phraseology,  the  Ariels  of 
his  own  island,  which  his  imagination  has  con¬ 
verted  into  a  region  of  enchantment.” 


There  is  nn  obvious  contrast  here  between 
the  style  of  the  poet,  setting  in  simple  words 
the  rarest,  gems  of  thought,  and  the  more 
rhetorical  emphasis,  with,  perhaps,  equally 
happy  imagery,  of  the  dramatist  and  orator 
O'Connell,  Maturin,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and 
Charles  Phillips  spoke ;  the  latter  pithily 
summing  up  his  estimate  of  Moore’s  genius 
and  worth  in  a  few  words : 


“The  presence  of  Mr.  Moore  naturally  re¬ 
strains  the  expression  in  which  I  would  otherwise 
have  indulged  myself.  This,  however,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  declaring — it  is  not  to  that  genius 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  its  celestial  origin,  which 
has  restrung  the  harp,  and  rivalled  the  mistrelsy 
of  the  “olden  time” — which  has  for  us  realized 
the  purest  visions  of  our  suspected  tradition,  and 
for  himself  anticipated  from  the  living  age  the 
certain  eulogiums  of  the  latest  posterity.  No, 
my  Lord,  those  are  gifts  derived  from  Nature,  and 
often  have  we  seen  them  lavished  on  the  worth¬ 
less  ;  but  it  is  for  the  qualities  which  are  inherent 
in  himself,  that  1  give  him  as  1  do  the  combined 
tribute  of  my  heart  and  my  understanding  ;  it  is 
for  his  dignified  and.nndeviating  independence, 
for  his  lofiy  principle,  for  his  stainless  and  uncom¬ 
promising  spirit,  for  his  Fabrieian  virtue,  for  his 
vestal  patriotism,  for  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of 
his  public  conduct,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  that 
peculiar  blandness  which  has  made  his  home 
a  paradise,  and  left  that  aged  parent  doubtful 
whether  this  enviable  night  he  should  be  the 
proudest  or  the  happiest  of  fathers.” 


Mr.  Curran,  too,  spoke  feelingly,  proudly, 
and  eloquently  to  the  “  memory’^  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  deploring  deeply  that  the  remains  of 
that  great  Irishman  did  not  rest  in  his  native 
land ;  and  he  mentioned  as  the  greatest 
honor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  father  s  quiet 
funeral,  the  presence  of  Moore. 

Strange  that  Moore,  too,  should  be  inter¬ 
red  in  England.  Yet  since  that  evening  the 
wishes  of  Curran’s  family  and  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  have  been  obtained,  by  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  his  remains  at  last  to  Ireland. 

It  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  to  have 
assembled  more  eloquent  men  than  on  that 
evening.  Nor  was  oratory  the  only  charm. 
Music  lent  her  aid ;  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Smith 
sang  ;  and  a  young  gentleman  volunteered  a 
composition  of  his  own,  “  the  Poet’s  Election 
in  Olmpus,”  in  which,  after  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Southey,  (kc., 
the  Irish  Poet  carried  the  day.  The  play, 
humor,  and  novelty  told  ;  and  Sara  Lover’s 
first  public  display — for  his  it  was — met  uni¬ 
versal  approbation. 

When  the  circling  cup  and  the  exhileration 
of  the  hour  had  raised  Moore  to  concert 
pitch,  he,  too,  volunteered  ;  and  going  to  the 
piano,  poured  forth,  as  was  his  wont,  song 
after  song,  amidst  rapturous  applause.  One 
song,  which  was  then  unpublished,  so  suited 
the  occasion,  whether  written  for  it  or  not, 
that  to  most  present  it  seemed  an  improvised 
voluntary.  Three  times  over  had  Moore  to 
sing— 

“  They  may  rail  at  this  life  from  the  hour  I  be¬ 
gan  it 

whilst  the  echo  haunted  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  his  auditors  for  many  a  long  day  after. 

In  September,  1830,  the  memorable  year 
of  the  French  Revolution  (the  second!)  we 
have  Moore  again  as  an  orator,  and  again  in 
juxtaposition  with  Sheil.  At  the  very  re¬ 
markable  demonstration  of  Irish  sympathy 
with  the  French  people,  made  by  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Hall  of  the  Commercial  Mart, 
Usher’s-quay,  a  meeting  of  all  parties,  Moore 
delivered  a  beautiful  and  impressive  oration 
— one  which  bears  the  marks  of  careful  pre- 

¥aration,  and  which  told  with  great  effect. 

he  peroration  is  all  which  space  permits  to 
the  reader: — 

“  A  bright  era  it  might  well  be  called,  and  glo¬ 
rious  the  people  who  are  the  authors  of  it.  But 
1  have  already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject — already  more  than  enough  trespassed  upon 
your  patience ;  though  here,  indeed,  is  a  theme  I 
could  expatiate  on  for  ever.  Here  I  am,  I  confess, 
more  at  home  than  in  my  loyalty;  for  surely, 
surely  if  there  be  a  spectacle  upon  which  Gm 
himself  (if  I  may  say  so  without  irreverence) 


must  look  down  with  peculiar  pleasure,  it  is  man 
— social,  enlightened  man — asserting  thus  grand¬ 
ly  the  dignity  of  that  image  which  the  Almighty 
has  imprest  upon  him,  spurning  away  tlie 
rash  hand,  whether  of  priestcraft  or  tyranny,  that 
would  deface  its  lineaments,  and  doing  justice 
both  to  his  Maker  and  himself,  by  standing  free 
and  undebased  before  the  world.” 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  Moore’s  speech.  When  about 
to  quote  some  lines,  he  said,  as  “  the  poet 
has  It.”  The  word  poet  had  scarce  passed 
his  lips,  when  an  outburst  of  acclamation, 
such  as  we  have  rarely  witnessed,  took  place. 
The  “  poet”  was  the  master-thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditory.  A  dog  in  the  body  of 
the  hall,  affrighted  by  the  universal  roar, 
joined  in  with  a  furious  barking,  which  pro¬ 
duced  laughter,  and  enabled  Moore  to  recover 
ground  by  playing  off,  as  he  said,  “  a  well- 
known  joke  of  Lord  North’s,”  “  Never  mind,” 
in  allusion  to  the  dog,  “  it  is  only  the  member 
for  Roritshire.” 

The  visits  which  the  nature  of  his  pursuits 
enabled  Moore  to  pay  to  his  native  land 
were  few  and  far  between,  whilst  the  recep¬ 
tion  he  met  with  from  men  of  all  ranks  on* 
those  occasions  was  such  as  must  have  been 
and  was  most  proudly  gratifying  to  him ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  might 
suggest  that  somewhat  of  the  zeal  was  due 
to  the  rarity  of  the  visits,  at  least  some  of 
what  would  otherwise  seem  the  extravagance 
of  demonstration. 

In  1835  the  British  Association  met  in 
Dublin,  and  it  is  but  truth  to  say,  that  amidst 
the  galaxy  of  notabilities  the  Irish  Bard  was 
still  the  fixed  star  of  admiration ;  nay,  some¬ 
times  might  he  have  been  more  likened  to  a 
comet  from  the  tail  of  followers.  Moore  was, 
of  course,  everywhere  at  the  dinners, ’r<- 
vntons  and  aoinei;  and  everywhere  was  an 
object  of  attraction. 

He  was  constantly  accompanied,  I  had 
almost  said  attended,  by  his  friend  and  ad¬ 
mirer,  Doctor  Hume,  whose  tail  figure,  steady 
gait,  and  grave  countenance,  contrasted 
somewhat  amusingly  with  Tom  Moore’s  small, 
smartly- dressed  figure  and  sparkling  counte¬ 
nance.  Hume  had  been  Moore’s  second  in  the 
unlucky  duel  with  Jeffrey,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  maiadroitness  in  the  matter,  a 
coolness  en|ued  between  the  friends,  which 
continued  for  years.  A  reconciliation  took 
place,  and  the  worthy  Doctor,  having  long 
before  proved  himself  a  bad  second  in  duel¬ 
ling  matters,  was  determined  to  prove  him¬ 
self  second  to  none  in  devotion  to  his  former 
principal.  Indeed,  he  rather  monopolized 
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the  “  lion,”  and  it  was  often  a  puzzle  that 
his  attentions  did  not  wear  out  the  patience 
of  their  victim.  His  friendship  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sincere,  albeit  excessive  in  its  zeal. 

One  day  they  found  their  way  in  company 
to  the  old  house  in  Aungier-street,  and,  going 
into  the  shop,  asked  if  Mr.  Moore  had  not 
formerly  lived  in  that  house  ?  "  Yes,”  was 

the  reply,  “  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  was  born.”  The  poet  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  new  title  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  which  was  not,  we  presume,  any 
gratuitous  honor,  but  one  resulting  from 
some  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  poet  and 
the  statesman  of  a  former  age,  or,  perhaps, 
resulted  from  an  idea  that  one  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  must  have  a  title. 

Moore  asked  as  a  favor  to  be  allowed  up 
stairs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what 
feelings  he  visited  every  portion  of  the  house 
consecrated  by  the  recollections  of  the  “  best 
of  parents,”  early  associates,  and  happy 
homes.  Above  all,  he  should  get  up  to  the 
little  upper  room,  one  window  of  which 
looks  into  Little  Longford -street,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  which  the  house  stands;  here  had 
been  his  own  sanctum,  and  here  he  had  got 
up  his  little  theatricals.  How  changed  was 
the  visitor  from  the  boyish  inhabitant  of 
those  rooms  forty  years  before !  Who  but 
himself,  in  that  moment  of  retrospection, could 
say  how  far  the  world-wide  fame  he  then 
enjoyed  had  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the 
picturings  of  the  boy’s  ambition ! 

Fidet  Achates  had  taken  care,  in  the 
course  of  the  visit,  to  pass  the  word  who 
was  the  little  visitor ;  and  on  hospitable  cares 
intent,  the  good  lady  of  the  mansion  had 
“  cakes  and  wine”  in  tlje  drawing-room  when 
they  descended.  All  the  young  people 
were  presented  in  due  order,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  the  family  chronicles  the  poet’s  visit  to  the 
bouse  of  his  birth  is  well  preserved. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  demonstrations 
of  that  season  was  Moore’s  “  Command 
Night,”  as  it  used  to  be  called.  Mr.  Cal- 
craft  with  that  appreciation  of  what  was  due 
to  genius,  and  that  high  good  taste  which 
deserved  better  success  in  theatrical  enter¬ 
prise  than  was  his  in  Dublin,  asked  Mr.  Moore 
to  select  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  and  to 
honor  the  theatre  by  his  presence.  Saturday, 
15th  of  August,  was  the  night  selected; 
The  Jealous  IVi/e  and  Bom  to  Good  Luck, 
the  pieces  performed.  Macready  played 
Oakley  ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mrs.  Oakley ;  and 
Miss  Huddart,  Lady  Freelove ;  whilst  Power 
— poor  Power ! — delighted  the  house  as  Pad¬ 
dy  O’Rafferty.  A  more  brilliant  assemblage 
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or  fuller  house  could  not  be,  and  rarely  have 
the  fair  mustered  stronger  in  a  theatre  than 
on  that  night. 

Moore,  who  had  dined  with  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Trinitjr  College,  amongst  the 
other  tlile  of  the  British  Association,  did  not 
get  to  the  Theatre  until  after  nine  o’clock. 
When  first  espied  in  the  private  box,  which 
was  Calcraft’s,  he  was  instantaneously  hailed 
with  an  outburst  of  welcome — with  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  and  hats — with  such  a  de¬ 
monstration  as  could,  perhaps,  only  be  wit¬ 
nessed  in  an  Irish  theatre.  Miss  Moore,  the 
sister  of  the  poet,  sat  with  a  large  party  of 
friends  in  one  of  the  lower  boxes,  and  when 
be  descended  from  his  hiding  place,  he  was 
forced  down  to  the  front  row  beside  her. 
Another  outburst  of  welcome,  and  the  pit 
waved  to  and  fro  with  a  sea  of  upturned 
faces.  The  men  near  the  box  in  which  Moore 
was,  stood  upon  the  seats  and  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  the  "  Bard  of  Erin” — an 
operation  of  some  risk  to  him,  as  leaning  over 
the  box  he  seemed  to  run  a  chance  of  being 
dragged  into  the  pit;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
his  gentle  and  nervous  sister,  who  clung  to 
his  skirts  to  protect  him  in  emergency ! 
“  Speak !  speak !”  was  the  general  cry,  and 
Moore  essayed ;  but  laboring  under  great 
hoarseness,  he  could  only  apologise,  assign¬ 
ing  that  as  the  cause,  and  thanking  his  friends 
for  their  truly  Irish  welcome. 

That  gentle  sister,  good  and  amiable  as  she 
was  gentle,  who  shared,  and  proudly,  her 
brother’s  triumph  that  night — she,  too,  is 
gone;  leaving  indeed  to  all  who  knew  her 
the  memory  of  gentle  worth ! 

By  a  melancholy  chain  of  deaths,  Moore 
lived  to  be  the  last  of  bis  race.  He  was  the 
first-bom  of  four  or  five,  and  be  survived 
all.  His  mother  died  in  the  March  of  1832, 
so  that  he  lived  precisely  twenty  years  after 
her.  All  his  children,  three  daughters  and 
two  sons,  died  long  before  him.  How  little 
wonder  that  a  sad  shade  should  sit  upon  his 
brow,  or  a  melancholy  tone  breathe  through 
bis  gayest  notes !  Yet  so  constitutionally 
elastic  was  his  temperament,  so  indestructi¬ 
ble  its  social  joyousness,  that  none,  save  those 
who  knew  Moore  intimately,  could  know  how 
heavily  those  trials  told  upon  him. 

But  at  the  time  mentioned  Moore  retained 
wonderfully  the  freshness  of  his  youthful 
spirit ;  and  it  was  in  that  autumn  of  1835 
that  he  received  .one  of  those  ovations  to 
genius  that  remind  us  more  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Greece,  or  the  picturesque  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  the  people  of  sunnier  climes  delight 
in,  than  the  every-day  receptions  that  even  we 
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of  the  Green  Island,  “  bal?  sunshine,  half 
tears,”  can  offer  to  those  whom,  we  honor  or 
love. 

Moore  went  to  visit  his  friend,  Mr.  Boyse, 
of  Bannow,  in  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and, 
no  doubt,  to  that  gentleman’s  taste  for  clas¬ 
sical  ovations  the  Poet  was  indebted  for  the 
manner  of  his  reception.  It  was  a  perfect 
triumphal  procession,  Moore  being  drawn  in 
an  open  chariot,  prepared  for  his  arrival,  by 
the  stalwart  young  fellows  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  rustic  beauties.  Nor  was 
the  Bard  deficient  in  his  gallantry  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  for  he  invited  as  many  of  the  nymphs 
as  his  carriage  would  accommodate  to  sit 
with  him,  and  thus  humoring  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  be  was  brought  to  his  friend’s 
house,  more  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
than  a  modem  minstrel. 

If  the  manner  of  the  thing  may  seem  ex¬ 
travagant  to  the  cold  worshippers  of  mere 
formuities,  the  cordiality  of  the  reception 
was  such  as  to  overpower  Moore  more  than 
once ;  and  no  man  was  more  easily  moved 
to  tears,  when  agitated  or  deeply-charmed, 
than  be.  Listening  to  sacred  music,  which 
he  loved  devotedly,  the  tears  would  fall  from 
him  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
land  of  his  birth — in  his  mother’s  native  dis¬ 
trict — the  cordial  welcome  of  thousands,  un¬ 
tutored  in  the  ways  of  flattery,  but  with 
hearts  full  of  pride  in  him,  should  have 
touched  the  inmost  feelings,  even  like  a  strain 
of  sacred  music.  *  | 

In  a  very  effective  speech,  one  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  his  auditory,  thanking  them  for  their 
great  reception,  he  said  happily  that  the 
smiles  which  had  greeted  him  “  were  not 
the  mere  smiles  of  gazers  and  strangers,  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  cause  of  literature  and 
liberty,  in  the  person  of. one  of  their  hum¬ 
blest  supporters,  but  smiles  full  of  all  the 
warmth  of  the  fireside — such  smiles  as  greet 
men  from  friends,  brothers,  and,  I  will  add, 
beautiful  and  blooming  sisters  :  for  time  has 
not  abated  one  jot  of  my  admiration  or  value 
for  those  *  sensitive  hearts  and  sunbright 
eyes’  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  which  in 
my  young  days  I  celebrated.” 

The  few  days  of  his  stay  were  a  succession 
of  f4tes,  deputations,  receptions,  and  sur¬ 
prises.  Amongst  the  deputations  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  was  one  from  the  town  of  Wexford, 
to  which  his  answer,  delivered  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  naturally  embodied  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  bis  mother  for  whom  his  love  seems 
to  have  been  a  master  feeling  throughout  life. 

‘*It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me,”  he 
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said,  ”  to  receive  this  mark  of  regard  from 
the  town  of  Wexford,  which  is  to  me  more 
than  my  native  place,  being  the  birthplace 
of  my  beloved  mother.  I  was,  indeed,  de¬ 
lighted  yesterday  with  the  thought,  during 
my  triumphal  entry  into  Bannow  (for  tri¬ 
umphal  it  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word), 
that  so  many  Wexfordians  were  present,  to 
whom  it  gave  pleasure  to  witness  the  honor¬ 
able  eminence  to  which  the  grandson  of  their 
humble  but  honest  fellow-townsman,  old 
Tom  Codd,  of  the  Corn  Market,  had  been, 
for  no  other  qualities  but  honesty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit,  exalted  by  his  kind  coun¬ 
trymen.” 

Moore  felt  more  pride  in  the  Wexford 
demonstation,  heart-whole  and  brilliant  as  it 
was,  than  perhaps  any  other  he  had  ever 
received.  The  following  short  note,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  friend  in  Dublin  a  few  days  after 
his  return  to  England,  shows  how  his  pulse 
still  throbbed  with  the  recollection  of  Dublin 
and  Bannow ; — 

**  Bowood,  8«pUrab«r  13, 183t. 

“  Mv  DEAS - ,  —  I  have  but  just  time  to 

avail  myself  of  a  frank  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  to 

trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  for  Mr. - ,  whose 

address  in  Dublin  I  forget. 

“  Neither  my  head  nor  heart  have  yet  subsided 
to  the  temperature  fit  for  this  frigid  region,  after 
the  high  summer  glow  to  which  you  had  exalted 
them  in  Ireland.  ‘  How  can  you  ever  bear  this 
prosaic  country,’  said  a  lady  to  me  the  other  day, 

‘  after  your  Irish  welcome  ?’  and  she  was  right 
enough  in  her  question  ;  the  contrast  is  most 
striking. 

“  Give  my  best  regards  to  my  dear  Mrs. - , 

who  made  no  small  part  of  the  sunshine  of  my 
visit.  Yours  ever  truly, 

Thomas  Moobe.” 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  word  “  frigid” 
in  this  note  is  only  a  comparative  term  ;  for 
at  Bowood,  as  everywhere,  Moore  was  the 
cynosure  of  greedy  eyes,  the  welcome  guest, 
and  generally  the  lim  of  the  circle.  To  be 
sure,  the  ease  and  quiet,  the  nonchalance  of 
high  society,  was  a  contrast  to  the  ebullition 
of  popular  feeling,  of  which  Moore  had  been 
so  lately  the  object. 

In  that  year  he  was  offered  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  State  Papers, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  the  necessity  of  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don.  His  friends,  however,  were  most 
anxious  that  some  certain  provision  should 
be  made  for  him,  that  would  tend  to  lighten 
the  necessity  for  literary  labor,  which  was 
beginning  to  tell  against  his  health.  In  fact, 
for  a  year  or  two  previous,  his  eyes  had  been 
failing  him — a  circumstance  to  which  be  thus 
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sportively  alluded,  ia  1834,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend ; — 

“  I  have  been  Ions  threatening  to  write  to  yon : 
but,  in  addition  to  ^1  my  other  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  correspondence,  1  have  been  of  late  teazed 
with  weak  eyes,  and  being  obliged  to  husband 
those  precious  articles,  have  been  forced  to  trust 
to  the  good>naturc  of  all  friends,  and  substitute 
thinking  of  them  for  loriting  to  them.  Which  are 
the  most  precious  things— a  beauty’s  eyes  or  a 
poor  author’s  7  I  fear,  with  all  my  gallantry,  I 
must  decide  for  the  latter ;  and  if  Mrs. - for¬ 

gives  me  for  so  doing,  it  will  be  very  generous  of 
her,  being  a  party  concerned.” 

This  fact,  Moore’s  advancing  years,  his 
long  and  arduous  labors,  and  the  contingen¬ 
cies  common  to  all  authorship,  rendered  bis 
friends  anxious  that  some  certainty  of  income 
should  be  insured  to  him  ;  and  it  was  with 
universal  approbation  that  the  announcement 
was  received  of  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Minis¬ 
ter,  having  settled  a  pension  of  £300  per 
annum  on  the  gifted  poet. 

Shortly  afterwards  bis  Irish  admirers  were 
anxious  to  send  him  to  Parliament,  and  the 
representation  of  Limerick  was  offered  to  him. 
Embarrassed  as  he  felt  at  having  to  deny 
his  enthusiastic  friends  anything,  he  felt  he 
he  ought  to  decline ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  right.  That  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  the  House,  had 
he  launched  at  an  early  period  into  public 
life,  we  may  well  suppose.  The  few  extracts 
already  given  from  his  speeches,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  oratorical  powers  he  possessed, 
had  they  been  more  constantly  cultivated. 
He  bad  in  his  youth  been  a  member  of  the 
Debating  Society — “a  sort  of  nursery,”  he 
calls  it,  “  to  the  authorized  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety,”  and  subsequently  graduated  in  the 
latter  ;  and  had  he  gone  to  the  Bar,  or  early 
into  Parliament,  his  powers  of  oratory,  and, 
above  all,  his  dauntless  independence,  would 
have  raised  him  high  in  public  esteem. 

But  his  vocation  was  the  Muse.  He  had 
earned  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  poet ;  be 
sought  to  be  known  as  that  rather  than  as  a 
politician  ;  and  he  could  not  have  gone  into 
Parliament  in  latter  years  without  risking  the 
uniquerutt  of  his  fame,  and  without  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time  and  money  which  he  could  not 
afford.  He  had  served  his  country  by  his 
writings.  At  this  period  of  life,  repose  and 
gradual  cessation  from  labor  were  necessary, 
rather  than  the  excitement  of  politics. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  Moore 
was  engaged  on  his  “  History  of  Ireland,” 
of  which,  as  1  can  say  little  in  praise,  and  do 


not  mean  to  assume  the  critic,  I  will  not 
speak,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
labor  that  most  men  might  shrink  from,  so 
scattered  and  buried  have  been  the  true 
authorities,  and  so  diverse  in  opinion  those 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  the  task.  The 
history  of  Ireland  remains  to  be  written;  at 
least,  so  written,  that  the  ordinary  reader 
can  grasp  the  leading  facts,  dissever  fact  and 
fiction,  eliminate  calumny,  and  look  upon  the 
past  of  Ireland  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
It  has  been.  A  process  of  disinterment  of 
evidence,  by  translation  of  the  annals  and 
scattered  memoirs  from  the  Irish  tongue  into 
one  more  common,  is  going  on.  The  discov¬ 
ery  and  historical  arrangement  of  antiquiUes 
will  aid  in  the  sustainment  of  this  evidence. 
And,  lastly,  the  extinction  of  mere  prejudice, 
and  the  determined  search  after  truth,  for 
its  own  sake,  will  ultimately,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  place  the  history  of  this  country  on 
an  intelligible  basis. 

That  Moore  spared  no  pains  in  making 
every  possible  research  is  well  known ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  paid  one  or  two  visits  to 
Ireland  subsequent  to  1835.  It  was,  pro¬ 
bably  on  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1839,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
original  notation  of  the  "  Canadian  Boat 
Song”  occurred.  The  anecdote,  as  told  by 
Moore,  in  his  preface  to  the  **  Longman” 
edition  of  the  American  Poems,  is  very  inter¬ 
esting  ;  but  as  a  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Weld  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  it  will  be  better  to  give  his  version 
from  the  Alhenteum  : — 

“  A  brother  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld,  who  narrates 
the  scene,  introduced  a  young  lady,  Miss  Ma- 
conchy,  with  the  remark,  ‘She  possesses  the 
original  copy  of  your  ‘Canadian  Boat  Song.” 
The  poet  was  struck  by  this,  and  asked  how  it 
came  to  pass  7  The  song  and  the  mnsic  had 
been  pencilled  by  Moore,  when  sailing  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  bwk  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Harkness,  with  whom  he  was  trav^- 
ii^  in  Canada,  in  1805.  The  book,  which  was 
‘  Priestley's  Lectures,'  at  Mr.  Harkness’  death, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Maconchy,  of 
Edenmore,  near  Dublin,  who  gave  it  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  .Moore  asked  to  see  the  book,  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  the  young  lady  next  day  at  a  book- 
■seller’s  in  Graftou-street.  He  saw  with  delight 
the  well-remembered  lines,  and  gaaed  so  long  and 
earnestly  that  the  lady  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh,  Mr.  Moore, 
I  hope  you  do  not  want  to  take  the  book  from 
me  7  ‘  No,’  he  replied ;  ‘  bat  if  you  knew  what 

thrilling  remembrances  of  a  happy  past  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  page  present^  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  feelings.  Since  I  wrote  these 
lines,’  he  added,  ‘  I  have  been  going  so  fast  down 
the  rapids  of  life,  that  I  owe  you  much  for  enabling 
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me  to  live,  though  but  for  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
past,  and  I  shall  long  remember  this  pleasant 
meeting.’  Mr.  Moore  then  authenticated  the 
lines,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  adding  his  autograph,  and  returned 
the  book,  thus  douQy  valuable,  to  its  fair  posses¬ 
sor.  In  a  note  by  the  poet  to  the  ‘  Canadian  Boat 
Song,’  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  he  states 
merely  that  ‘a  gentleman  had  shown  him  the 
volume ;’  on  which  Mr.  Weld  remarks,  that  ‘  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  lovely  girl  being  in  the  case, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  been  so  in  Moore’s 
more  youthful  days.’  ” 

The  probability  is,  that  it  was  a  failure  of 
memory,  not  a  want  of  gallantry,  on  Moore’s 
part  which  led  to  the  difference  of  version. 
There  is  some  mistake,  too,  on  Mr.  Weld’s 
part  as  to  the  date,  for  it  was  in  1835,  not 
’39,  the  British  Association  met  in  Dublin. 

One  of  the  least  publicly  developed  phases 
of  Moore’s  mind,  and  naturally  so,  is  in  his 
style  of  correspondence.  He  has  left  his 
journal  and  letters  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  they 
will,  doubtless,  form  a  book  anxiously  de¬ 
sired  by  the  public.  In  his  letter- writing, 
or  rather  note  writing,  for  his  general  habit 
was  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  there  was 
great  play,  and  in  the  fewest  lines  always 
some  new  idea,  or  an  old  one  neatly  and 
aptly  put.  Some  scraps  have  been  given; 
here  is  one  written  in  1835  to  a  young  artist 
who  had  painted  him,  and  was  about  to  visit 
Sloperton,  taking  the  portrait  for  Mrs. 
Moore’s  inspection : — 

“  I  have  been  several  times,  during  this  last 
week,  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  ;  but  so  sore 
as  ever  I  sat  down,  near  post  hour,  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose,  so  surely  did  some  other  claimant,  from  the 
‘  unanswered’  side  of  my  letter-box,  pop  up  its 
bead  and  carry  the  day  against  you.  1  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  you  are  better,  and  that  we  are 
likely  to  see  you  so  soon — even  though, you  do 
bring  an  ‘  umbra,’  or  uninvited  guest  along  with 
you  (the  dissimilarity  to  the  Roman  practice  in 
this  case  being,  that  it  is  my  umbra,  not  yours). 
Mrs.  Moore  means  to  act  like  a  heroine,  and  to 
surrender  my  beauty  for  your  advantage,  which 
I  trust  it  win  be,  with  all  my  heart.” 

There  was  always  a  playful  spirit  and  an 
aptitude  of  expression — a  turn  given  to  the 
simplest  matters,  which  was  a  great  charm, 
in  bis  notes.  Thus  in  one  he  commences: — 


into  service  by  the  natural  wit  of  the  writer ; 
and  however  well  expressed,  the  language 
flowed  as  unstudied  on  the  paper  as  in  his 
conversation.  Yet  evidenly  nothing  ever 
escaped  from  pen  or  lip  that  had  not  an¬ 
teriorly  passed  through  a  rapid  process  to 
perfection  in  the  mind. 

If  these  “  Recollections”  appear  too  much 
the  effusions  of  an  admirer,  the  writer  ad¬ 
mits  he  is  open  to  the  charge.  At  the  same 
time,  he  feels  that  such  should  not  lessen 
whatever  value  they  possess,  as  we  seldom 
sufficiently  appreciate  or  study  men  of  genius 
if  we  do  not  admire  them.  His  desire 
would  be,  were  they  worthy  of  the  object, 
to  wreath  his  ”  Recollections”  as  a  garland 
in  memoriam  of  the  illustrious  dead !  Nor 
were  his  genius,  his  social  or  public  qualities, 
I  those  only  to  admire  in  Moore ;  brilliant  as 


”  I  blush  crimson  deep  on  finding  that  your  let¬ 
ter  has  so  long  remained  unanswered ;  but  it  had 

f;ot  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mountain-heap  of 
etters  on  my  table,  ‘  out-topping  old  Pelion,’  and 
it  is  but  this  moment  that  it  luis  found  its  way 
into  light  to  reproach  me.” 

Thus  the  least  circumstance  was  forced 
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teristic  of  him,  he  rather  preferred  to  live 
near  his  noble  friend,  but  in  his  own  Tu»cu- 
lum;  and  during  his  rambles  in  search  of  a 
place  near  Bowood,  he  found  a  small,  snug 
house,  with  enough  of  ground  for  all  a 
poet’s  fancy,  not  on  the  property,  and,  as  it 
struck  him,  “just  the  thing.”  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  Mrs.  Moore,  without 
whose  counsel  in  such  matters  he  never 
acted,  was  dispatched  to  see  the  cottage ; 
and,  as  he  used  to  say  himself,  “  the  only 
cruel  piece  of  waggery  I  could  ever  charge 
Bessie  with  was,  her  returning  to  me  on  that 
occasion,  and  with  a  grave  mce,  telling  me 
the  place  was  taken.  *  Taken  !’  1  exclaimed — 
*how  very  provoking! — did  you  hear  by 
whom,  as  we  might  induce  him  to  give  it 
up  ?’  ‘  It  is  taken  by  me,’  said  Mrs.  Moore 
whereupon,  we  may  easily  suppose,  she  was 
soon  forgiven.  The  anecdote  may  seem 
trivial,  but  it  was  indicative  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  one  great  charm  of  which  was, 
its  naturalness,  and  the  freshness  of  spirit 
even  in  trifling  matters. 

Having  gained  this  great  point,  a  series  of 
improvements  commenced,  in  which  his 
noble  neighour  assiduously  aided.  By  taste, 
gradual  expenditure,  and  care,  Sloperton 
was  transformed  from  a  thatched,  but  snug 
farm-house,  to  a  comfortable  gentlemanly 
cottage-residence.  The  house  is  situated  on 
one  of  those  cross-roads  or  lanes  which,  with 
their  long  tree-vistas  and  flickering  bits  of 
light  and  shade,  are  very  charming,  and  are 
almost  peculiar  to  England.  Two  rustic 
porches,  and  the  growing  creepers  over  the 
front,  take  away  from  a  little  smartness  or 
primness  which  the  new  house  had  when 
first  built ;  and  now,  as  we  see  it  represented 
in  the  vignette  frontispiece  to  Longman’s 
edition  of  Moore’s  poems,  it  has  assumed  a 
more  picturesque  character.  If  the  reader 
will  look  to  this  illustration,  he  will  remark 
over  the  father  porch  a  small  window,  over¬ 
grown  with  green ;  this,  and  the  one  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  are  the  windows  of  the 
poet’s  study ;  whilst  in  the  trees  at  a  rear 
and  further  end  of  the  house,  is  his  favourite 
walk. 

Here,  in  the  “  grateful  shade,”  Moore  was 
wont  to  walk  when  composing,  with  often 
but  a  rough  fragment  of  paper  and  pencil  in 
hand,  to  jot  down  ideas,  which  subsequently 
he  reduced  to  a  methodized  form  in  his 
study.  Any  one  may  confess  to  a  sore  temp¬ 
tation,  and  any  one  might  feel  tempted, 
as  the  writer  confesses  he  was,  one  day, 
when  passing  into  the  dining-room  to  lunch¬ 
eon,  he  espied  a  little  straw  hat,  which 


Moore,  returned  from  his  walk,  had  just  put 
off,  and  in  it  a  scrap  of  paper  pencilled  all 
over.  The  pencil,  too,  lay  there — 

“  All,  as  he  left  it — even  the  pen 
So  lately  at  that  mind’s  command. 
Carelessly  lying,  as  if  then 
Just  fall’n  from  his  gifted  hand.” 

These,  Moore’s  own  lines  to  the  poet 
Crabbe’s  inkstand,  admirably  describe,  mu- 
latis  mutandis,  the  tantalising  temptation. 
The  lines,  too,  written  in  every  direction, 
were  evidently  verses.  I  had  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle,  and  must  confess  that  the  fear  of  dis¬ 
covery  saved  me  as  much,  perhaps,  as  more 
honourable  motives,  from  the  guilt  of  thiev- 

>ng. 

Here  in  his  tranquil,  well-ordered,  happy 
home,  Moore  passed  the  happiest  of  his 
maturer  years.  His  habits  were  regular; 
and  though  it  is  likely  the  lamp  burned  in 
his  study  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  the 
general  rule  was  that  of  early  hours.  The 
piano  was  in  his  own  study,  and  it  was  no 
small  favor  to  be  asked  in,  after  tea,  to  hear  , 
some  of  the  wild  melodies  or  witching  love 
strains  of  old,  and  occasionally  a  new  one 
ere  it  had  reached  the  public  ear. 

Nor  was  the  Poet’s  retreat  in  any  respect 
the  hermitage  of  an  anchorite,  or  the  dusty 
and  disordered  dwelling  of  the  bookworm. 
A  more  hospitable  roof  few  could  enter 
under.  Though  all  the  comforts  and  neat¬ 
ness  of  an  English  home  were  there — though 
neither  Grecian  festival  nor  the  luxury  of 
Roman  feasts  were  aimed  at — Anacreon 
could  not  have  crowned  with  roses  a  better 
bowl  of  wine,  nor  have  seasoned  with  more 
glowing  wit  the  simple  fare,  nor  sped  with 
song  more  happily  the  fleeting  hours,  than 
did  Tom'  Moore,  when  he  drew  the  circle  of 
his  friends  about  him.  Modestly,  but  play¬ 
fully,  his  hospitable  habit  is  described  in  his 
poetical  invitation  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to 
dinner.  Having  described  in  the  first  verse 
the  imaginary  fare  of  poets,  he  goes  on 
thus : — 

“  Such  fare  may  suit  those  bards  who’re  able 
To  banquet  at  Duke  Humphrey’s  table; 

But  as  for  me  who’ve  long  being  taught 
To  eat  and  drink  like  other  people ; 

And  can  put  up  with  mutton  bought 

Where  Bromham  rears  its  ancient  steeple, 

If  Lansdowne  will  consent  to  share 
My  humble  feast,  though  rude  the  fare. 

Yet  season’d  by  that  salt  be  brings 
From  Attica’s  salinest  springs, 

’Twill  turn  to  dainties ;  while  the  cup. 

Beneath  his  influence  brightening  up. 
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Like  that  of  Baucis,  touch’d  by  Jove, 

Will  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above !” 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  poetry  and  friend¬ 
ly  compliment  than  truth  in  the  latter  lines  ; 
for  without  disparagement  to  the  noble  guest 
— a  guest  whose  distinction  did  not  rest  on 
his  nobility  alone — the  chiefest  charm  of 
Sloperton  was  the  gifted  host.  Yet  the 
bonds  which  bound  Moore  with  his  noble 
friends  in  intimacy,  were  generally  recipro¬ 
cal,  and  always  intellectual. 

Bromham  steeple  is  that  of  the  church  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  the  ashes  of  Moore 
are  now  laid.  In  a  note  to  the  verses  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  he  describes  Bromham 
as,  “  a  picturesque  village  in  sight  of  my  cot¬ 
tage,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  but  by 
a  small  verdant  valley.”  So  it  is;  and  through 
the  vista  of  the  Poet’s  walk,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  this  steeple,  on  the  rising  ground 
above  the  valley,  is  the  unique  object.  Can 
we  doubt  that  often,  as  he  walked  that  path, 
his  eyes  rested  on  this  object — always  one 
of  peaceful  and  solemn  interest — to  him,  par¬ 
ticularly,  perhaps,  endeared  by  the  bereave¬ 
ment  of  his  children,  one  by  one — the  chec- 
quered  shades  upon  his  otherwise  sunny  and 
triumphant  path  of  life ;  and  still  more,  by 
the  fact  that  there  two  of  them  lay  interred  ? 
Anxious  as  his  fellow-countrymen  have  been 
to  claim  the  earth  of  Ireland’s  greatest  Poet, 
as  well  as  his  immortal  fame,  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  thus  alluded  to  ;  nay,  more,  that 
it  was  natural  the  wish  should  have  grown 
upon  Moore’s  own  mind,  that  where  his  ofif- 
spring  rested — near  the  happy  home  of  many 
years — he  himself  should  be  laid.  A  niche 
in  Westminster,  and  all  the  pomp  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  funeral,  might  have  been  his.  Proudly 
and  fondly  a  sepulchre  in  his  native  land 
would  have  been  prepared  for  him  ;  yet  does 
it  seem  more  truthful  to  the  varied  incidents 
of  life  and  the  natural  impulses  of  man,  that 
Moore  should  be  interred  as  he  is.  If  any¬ 
thing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  of  not 
having  his  remains  amongst  us,  it  should  be 
the  sacred  sorrows  that  are  entombed  in 
Bromham.  Nor  will  it  be  without  its  future 
interest  that  the  Poet’s  sepulchre  shall  be 
within  view  of  his  shrine. 
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That  genius  the  brightest,  intellect  the 
most  cultivated,  and  ardent  spirit  of  life — all 
of  which  were  Moore’s — should  pass  away 
from  earth,  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  man.  That 
the  ashes  of  Moore  do  not  rest  in  the  land  of 
his  birth  is  a  deep  disappointment  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  that  no  memorial  of  him 
should  be  raised  in  his  native  city,  no  perma¬ 
nent  witness  of  the  honor  and  love  of  his 
countrymen  feel  for  him,  would  be  their 
national  disgrace. 

We  have  too  many  such  sins  of  omission 
to  answer  for.  The  stranger  walking  through 
our  city  will  find  a  few  equestrian  statues  of 
British  monarchies,  whom,  without  the  aid  of 
the  inscription,  he  might  suppose  to  be  lioman 
emperors,  so  slavishly  in  taste  has  the  “  clas¬ 
sic”  type  been  followed.  He  will  find  one 
British  sailor  put  out  of  sight  on  top  of  an 
enormous  column ;  and  in  our  Park,  the 
Wellington  Testimonial,  with  the  “  part  of 
Hamlet”  left  out. 

Where  will  he  find  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Curran,  Lucas, 
O’Connell,  or  other  illustrious  Irishmen  ?  He 
will  find  statues  of  some  of  them  if  he  pene¬ 
trate  into  what  was  once  our  Exchange,  and 
is  now  to  be  the  hall  for  civic  debates — little 
eared  for,  and  less  known. 

This  should  not  be  so.  We  have  a  long 
debt  to  repay  to  our  great  men.  It  were 
well  to  commence  with  the  latest  lost — with 
Thomas  Moore,  who,  if  not  the  greatest, 
stands  almost  alone,  by  the  rare  combination 
of  powers  and  the  universality  of  his  fame. 

it  is  not  necessary  that  Irishmen  should 
clmm  the  exclusive  privilege  in  this  matter ; 
it  should  be  open  to  Moore’s  admirers  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be, 
to  aid  in  doing  him  honor ;  but  it  is  right 
that  Irishmen  should  take  the  initiative.  Let, 
then,  a  statue  or  other  testimonial  to  Moure 
be  raised  in  some  public  place  in  bis  native 
city — honorable  to  him,  and,  as  a  work  of 
art,  creditable  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  our 
times,  to  which  Irishmen  may  point,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation,  with  pride  and  pleasure ; 
and  of  which  when  the  stranger  asks  “  Who 
is  that  ?”  the  answer  shall  be,  “  The  Irish 
Bard.” 


A  LAMENT  FOR  THOMAS  MOORE,  BY  DENNIS  FLORENCE  MACARTHY. 

“  H*  UvM,  h*  vtkM— ’til  DiaUi  ii  SmI,  not  ki.”— Abmab. 

L 

Ah  1  vamly,  viunly  to  my  heart  is  calling 

The  poet’s  playmate  of  the  year — the  Spring. 
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Vainly  it  comes — a  briebt-eyed,  glad-faced  boy. 

With  pulses  throbbing  joy ; 

I  With  eyes  that  twinkle,  and  with  feet  that  bound 
Along  the  grassy  ground. 

As  if  each  dying  foot  were  sandmled  with  a  wing  ; 

Vainly  it  comes,  to  tempt  me  forth  to  play, 

And  spend  the  poet’s  holiday — 

The  vernal  season  of  sweet  recreation. 

The  heart’s  too  brief  vacation. 

Amid  the  task-works  of  the  toiling  year. 

For  now  the  daisy’s  pearly  disks  appear 
To  light  the  early  meadow’s  emerald  sky ;  J 
l^ch  a  little  silver  son  is  seen 
Amid  its  circling  heaven  of  green ; 

While  round  about  in  due  gradation. 
Through  mystic  gravation. 

The  minor  fragrant  orbs  concentric  lie. 


II. 

Ah !  vainly,  on  my  ear  is  falling 

The  old,  but  ever  new,  sweet  melodies 
Sung  by  the  feathered  Syrens  of  the  trees. 

That  lured  my  steps  so  oft. 

On  spring  tide  silvery  morning  soft. 

From  the  broM  highway,  or  the  gmring  green. 

To  where  a  flickering  sheen 
Of  dark  and  bright  mosaic  lights  the  lea 
Beneath  the  fresh-green  copse — 

What  time,  in  tiny  flakes,  soft  eddying  drops 

The  fragrant  snow-shower  from  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Vainly  the  glad  birds  twitter  now 
Upon  each  conscious  bough — 

Upon  each  conscious  bough  that  shares  their  glee. 

And  with  exulting  ecstacy 
Trembles  through  every  fibrous  vein. 

And  seems  to  feel  the  magic  of  the  strain. 
And  sinks  and  soars,  and  soars  and  sinks  again  ! 

III. 

Not  that  my  heart  is  dead  or  cold 
To  the  most  common  sight,  the  most  familiar  sound 
Of  natural  beauty  or  impulsive  joy. 

Ah  !  no,  thank  Heaven  1  not  so ; 

At  heart  the  poet  ever  is  a  boy. 

Howe’er  the  years  go  round  : 

For  though  bis  pallid  brow  may  grow 

Furrowed  and  worn,  and  with  thin  silver  hair. 

As  with  a  fading  cirrus  cloud,  be  hung. 

His  heart  is  ever  young — 

Perpetual  youth  is  there. 

It  is  not  that  the  earth  has  grown  less  fair. 

This  last  of  all  the  Springs  it  yet  hath  known. 
That  I  behold  it  not  with  my  accustomed  gladness. 

Ah !  no,  not  over  it,  but  o’er  my  heart  is  thrown 
A  funeral  pall  of  sadness — 

A  filmy  veil  of  sorrow  is  outspread 

^fore  my  eyes,  as  by  a  mourner’s  hand. 

For  the  poet  of  my  people,  for  the  minstrel  of  my  land. 

Who  u  dead ! 
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IV. 

Dead  !  ah,  no — he  has  returned  to  life. 

In  living  death  for  three  blank  years  he  lay. 

And  now  comes  forth  from  the  protracted  strife, 

A  conqueror  to-day. 

To  him  the  common  foe  no  terror  brought. 

Nor  the  heart’s  tremor,  nor  the  gasping  breath  ; 
For  like  his  own  Mokanna’s  veil, 

A  trebly-folded  woof  of  blank  unthought 
Concealed  the  horrid  front  of  Death — 

The  ghastly  visage  pale  ! 

Thrice  had  the  fair  magician  of  the  year. 

Her  potent  wand  applying, 

Saved  the  wintry  world  from  dying ; 

And  in  the  wondrous  renovation. 

Recalled  the  freshness  and  the  jubilation 
Of  the  world’s  primal  day  : 

So  that  the  stars  of  heaven  again  prepared  to  sing 
Their  songs  of  gratulation. 

He  heeded  not,  or  turned  away : 

Unmarked  the  budding  wonders  of  the  Spring — 

The  floral  magic  of  the  May ; 

And  when  the  happy  birds  in  every  grove 
Sang  hymns  to  Love, 

From  the  green  temple  of  each  stately  tree — 

To  Love,  whose  highest  poet-priest  was  he : 

Alas !  ’twas  all  in  vain  ; 

He  heeded  not  the  fond  adoring  strain — 

Its  music  was  unheard. 

Its  magic  and  its  meaning  both  had  flown — 

Its  shrill,  sweet-echoing  chirrup  which  the  grove  prolongs. 
Ah  !  me,  what  wonder,  when  his  own  sweet  songs. 
The  sweetest  ever  sang  by  bard  or  bird. 

Were  to  himself  unknown  ! 


But  let  us  linger  not,  my  soul,  beside 

The  poet’s  bier,  or  his  neglected  grave ; 

Nor  burn  to  think  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 
A  portion  of  his  own  immortal  fame. 

Who,  when  the  last  sad  moment  came — 

The  hour  that  claimed  the  funeral  rite  august 
For  the  poor  portion  of  him  that  had  died — 

Sullenly  shunned  the  poet’s  sacred  dust. 

Heedless  of  what  was  due  to  generous  lays. 

And  all  the  friendly  fire  of  former  day^. 

The  hour  may  come  when,  on  his  mother’s  breast. 
The  darling  child  of  song  may  take  his  rest ; 

Then  shall  the  tribute  of  unnumbered  eyes. 
Then  shall  the  throbbing  of  unnumbered  hearts. 
And  all  the  tender  cares  that  love  imparts. 

Fond,  flattering  praises,  passion-breathing  sighs. 
Grateful  regrets,  and  hopeful  prayers  arise ; 

Then  shall  the  harp,  which  he  had  woke  so  oft 
To  breathe  the  varied  lay — 

Mirthful,  melodious,  melancholy,  gay. 

Softly  severe,  and  masculine  though  soft, 
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And  sunny  satire,  wounding  but  to  cure — 

Then  shall  the  harp^s  elegiac  music  float. 

As  if  it  kept  its  sad  prevailing  note 

Prolonged  through  ages,  for  the  keen  of  Moore  ! 


From  tkt  Engliib  R«Ti«w: 


WORKS  OF  ELIOT  WARBURTON.* 


h  Assuredly  our  loss  —  yes,  we  may  sa^ 

I  without  exaggeration,  our  country’s  loss — is 
great,  in  him  who  has  so  recently  departed 
from  among  us,  summoned  so  hastily  and  so 
awfully  away.  Nor  is  it  mainly  as  lovers  of 
literature  that  we  deplore  that  loss,  though 
we  acknowledge  the  delightful  talents  of  the 
I  author ;  rather  as  the  man — the  gentleman, 
i  the  English  gentleman — has  England  occa¬ 
sion,  in  our  judgment,  to  mourn  for  the  pre¬ 
mature  departure  of  one,  of  whom  it  might 
be  truly  said,  that  the  spirit  of  ancient  chiv- 
'  airy  seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  person. 
We,  who  trace  these  lines,  were  not  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  Eliot  Warburton,  but 
we  know  several  of  those  who  were ;  and 
their  testimony  seems  unanimous  upon  this 
point,  as  to  the  perfect  amiability  and  honor¬ 
able  manliness  of  the  character  of  the  de¬ 
parted  ;  and,  indeed,  the  perusal  of  his  works 
must  force  a  conviction  of  their  author’s 
I  moral  worth  upon  any  reader  endued  with 
powers  of  observation.  Free  from  those  ex- 
'  cesses  and  exaggerations  which  have  some- 
■  times  been  found  to  characterize  “Young 
England  ”  (so-called),  Mr.  Warburton  would 
rather  seem  to  have  been  a  most  favorable 
specimen — or  shall  we  say,  a  representative  ? 
— of  the  modem  English  gentleman ;  not 
alU^etber  free,  indeed,  from  those  deficien¬ 
cies  to  which  that  phase  of  character  is  apt 
to  be  liable ;  for  what  man  is  quite  perfect  ? 
— but  still,  on  the  whole,  an  honor  to  bis  na- 
tion,  and  to  his  nation’s  literature.  Mr.  War- 
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burton’s  would  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
that  peculiar  order  of  character  and  of  talent, 
which  would  scarcely  ripen  save  under  the 
influence  of  English  institutions,  of  our  ad¬ 
mirable  social  polity,  our  unrivalled  consti¬ 
tution,  and,  last  not  least,  our  pure  and  truth¬ 
ful  Church ;  for  Eliot  Warburton  was  a  con¬ 
sistent,  though  not  an  extreme  Churchman. 
In  him  (and  this  is  a  peculiarly  English  char¬ 
acteristic)  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  was 
carried  almost  to  an  excess,  even  as  in  Falk¬ 
land  of  old  time ;  the  same  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  for  enjoying  the  sympathies  of  his 
fellow-men,  seems  to  have  distinguished  our 
modem  cavalier,  as  we  may  not  unaptly 
term  him,  which  marked  the  famous  peer  of 
old. 

If  the  shadow  of  blame  may  be  allowed  to 
interpose  its  presence  in  the  midst  of  the 
sunshine  of  such  honorable  eulogy,  we  would 
observe,  by  way  of  warning  for  the  future 
rather  than  of  censure  on  the  past,  that  the 
battle  of  this  age  against  the  spirit  of  insub¬ 
ordination  and  lawlessness,  at  least  in  our  own. 
country,  must  be  fought, — not,  indeed,  with 
less  love,  with  less  conciliatory  gentleness, 
but  with  rather  more  of  fixed  determination. 
We  can,  indeed,  scarcely  go  too  far  in  ac¬ 
knowledging  whatsoever  of  good  may  abide 
in  an  opponent,  for  that  is  by  far  the  likeliest 
method  of  winning  that  opponent  to'  our 
side ;  yet  must  we  be  very  decided  in  the 
enunciation  of  our  own  principles,  and  stem 
in  the  upholding  of  them.  In  fine,  a  spirit 
of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness  becomes 
more  needful  every  hour,  to  counteract  that 
easy  indififerentism,  which  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization  is  especially  apt  to  engender, 
and  to  repress  those  tendencies  to  democratic 
disorder  and  mob-sway,  which  must  always 
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find  their  place  in  a  free  country,  and  which 
are  especially  pressing  and  dangerous  at  the 
present  season.  Though  assuredly  they 
ought  to  have  few  charms  for  us  Britons, 
when  we  have  just  witnessed  their  legitimate 
working-out  in  a  neighboring  country,  where 
the  most  absolute  despotism,  probably,  in 
Europe,  has  been  established  by  means  of 
universal  suflfrage,  by  favor  of  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  many-headed  monster.  Mr. 
Eliot  Warburton  was  manifestly  (mdging 
from  his  works)  a  Conservative  and  a  Church¬ 
man,  and  one  of  no  mean  stamp ;  character¬ 
ized  mainly  by  gentleness  of  spirit,  and 
highly  honorable  and  truthful  feelings ;  em¬ 
phatically  an  English  gentleman ;  and  that 
word  conveys  much  to  those  who  are  able 
to  apprehend  its  bearings.  We  believe  that 
that  may  well  be  said  of  Eliot  Warburton, 
which  was  first  spoken  by  Tennyson  concern¬ 
ing  the  lamented  Arthur  Hallam,  that  he, 
namely, 

“  So  wore  his  outward  best,  and  join’d 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind, — 

“  Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 

Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by. 

Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 
Where  God  and  nature  met  in  light; 

“  And  thus  be  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Defile  by  every  charlatan. 

And  soil’d  with  all  ignoble  use.” 

— In  Slemoriaw,  pp.  171-2. 

And  to  Eliot  Warburton  also,  we  appre¬ 
hend,  might  the  two  following  noble  verses, 
from  the  same  grand  elegy,  be  applied  with 
equal  aptness : — 

•  “  High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 

But  touch’d  with  no  ascetic  gloom ; 

And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro’  all  the  years  of  April  blood. 

“  A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 

Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England,  not  the  schoolboy  heat. 

The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt.” 

Such  was  Eliot  Warburton :  but  on  the 
man  we  will  now  gaze  no  longer;  let  us 
rather  seek  the  reflection  of  those  qualities 
in  the  author’s  works.  They  may  all  be 
found,  and  they  have  all  been  recognised  in 
his  valuable  ‘‘Crescent  and  the  Cross;” 
valuable,  because  reflecting  so  perfectly  the 
better  half  of  the  tendencies  and  aspirations 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  for  future  generations,  when 
the  more  immediate  interest  of  this  pictur¬ 
esque  and  delightful  narrative  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  will  possess  a  sterling  inter¬ 
est  and  value,  as  a  faithful  record  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  very  image  of 
the  inner  man,  of  an  hlnglish  gentleman  b 
the  age  that  has  just  glided  past  us.  Per¬ 
haps  the  thoroughly  English  tone  of  the 
book  is  its  most  marked  peculbrity ;  its  free¬ 
dom  from  affectation,  or  excess  of  any  kind ; 
its  moderation  of  judgment,  its  charity  of 
temper,  its  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  that  tone 
of  playful,  yet  ofttimes  bitter  satire,  which 
distinguished  Byron’s  letters,  and  ‘‘  Elothen,” 
and  may,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear 
more  common-place ;  yet  it  is  not  really  so : 
there  is  no  straining  after  effect,  no  effort  of 
any  kind ;  all  is  simply  felt,  and  truthfully, 
yet  powerfully,  narrat^.  Mr.  Warburton’s 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was 
very  deep  and  true  ;  and  many  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  natural  scenes,  both  in  this 
work  and  his  novels,  cannot  be  easily  sur¬ 
passed  in  picturesqueness  or  in  beauty. 

The  only  other  production  of  this  author’s 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  besides  “  Regi¬ 
nald  Hastings”  and  “  Darien,”  is  his  ‘‘  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers,” 
a  very  interesting  historical,  or  rather  bio¬ 
graphical,  work,  on  which  we  bestowed  an 
article  upon  its  first  appearance.  It  is 
marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  fairness  and 
candor  which  usually  distinguish  Eliot  War- 
burton’s  writings;  only  suffering,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  from  an  excess  of  liberality  to¬ 
wards  opponents.  The  battle-scenes  in  this 
work  are  very  vigorously  portrayed ;  and  a 
most  interesting  and  complete  portraiture  is 
presented  to  us  of  the  hot  Prince  Rupert, 
the  most  daring,  and  sometimes  reckless,  of 
Cavaliers,  who,  at  the  same  time,* possessed 
one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  his 
day. 

But  though  we  esteem  both  “  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross”  and  ‘‘  the  Memoirs  of  Prince 
Rupert”  very  highly,  yet  we  think  “  Regi¬ 
nald  Hastings”  likely  to  survive  them  both 
in  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  men.  Of 
‘‘  Darien”  we  will  not  speak  at  length :  its 
theme  is  a  more  painful  one  ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  painfully,  though  powerfully ,treated. 
The  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  introduced  in  this  work,  are 
exquisite,  and  there  is  much  of  excitement 
and  power  in  the  whole  narrative.  But,  to 
our  mind,  a  shadow  of  gloom  hangs  over  this 
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iMt  prodaetioo  of  iU  ill-fated  author ;  a  kind 
of  lurid  air  of  mystery  envelopes  the  whole 
creation.  This  may  be  fancy,  on  our  part; 
but  it  makes  us  shrink  from  entering  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  this  doubtless  remark¬ 
able  romance.  Criticism,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
in  place  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present ; 
ana,  besides,  we  repeat,  that  this  romance 
has  great  merits ;  only,  more,  perhaps,  in  its 
isolated  scenes,  than  as  a  whole;  more, 
again,  as  a  powerful  narrative  of  actual,  but 
painful  occurrences,  than  on  the  score  of  any 
hctitious  interest  which  the  narrative  may 
possess. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Warburton’s  great  powers  have  been 
more  happily  dismayed,  in  that  so-called 
Autobiography  of  Reginald  Hastings,” 
which  we  purpose  to  make  the  especial  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  this  brief  article. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  record  of  the  na¬ 
tural  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  also  of  the 
highly-wrought  adventures,  of  an  English 
gentleman  or  nobleman  in  the  days  of  the 
Martyr-king.  The  work  is  embued  from 
first  to  last  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  of 
sober,  yet  cheerful,  piety,  while  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  with  its  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  chances,  has  rarely  been  sur¬ 
passed.  It  is  far  more  than  a  clever  novel, 
because  it  is  an  accurate  and  graphic  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  and  chief  events  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  English  his¬ 
tory.  Its  tone  is  throughout  so  pure,  that 
it  might  be  read  by  a  father  to  his  children, 
and  yet  so  natural  and  so  manly,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  omit  any  of  the  chief  elements 
which  went  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
though  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be 
i  tempered  or  softened  down  to  beauty.  There 
I  is  enough  to  indicate  without  offence  the  cant 
of  the  Puritan,  or  the  recklessness  of  the 
Cavalier ;  the  ‘portrait  is  truthful,  and  yet  we 
i  have  rather  the  ideal  of  the  original,  than  its 
exact  fac-simile. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  without  attempting 
to  accompany  the  hero  through  all  his  mani¬ 
fold  adventures,  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  chief  features  of  this  very  delightful 
book.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  easy 
grace  of  the  opening  chapters.  Without  en- 
I  lering  into  any  unnecessary  details,  Mr. 
Warburton  has  therein  most  graphically 
brought  before  us  the  interior  of  an  English 
nobleman’s  household,  in  the  age  of  Charles 
1. ;  and  his  delineation  has  every  character¬ 
istic  of  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  way  in  which  the  supposed  auto- 
biographist  enters  on  his  self-set  task,  to  re¬ 


lieve  the  tedinm  of  captivity ;  and  an  air  of 
reality  »  imparted  to  the  whole  narrative  by 
this  masterly  introduction  which  we  rarely 
find  in  works  of  fiction  of  this  class ;  an  effect 
which  may  almost  be  paralleled  with  the 
verisimilitude  of  De  Foe,  in  his  “  Memoirs  of 
a  Cavalier.”  The  portraitures  of  the  noble 
Lord  Hastings,  so  grave,  so  melancholy,  so 
truthful,  and  so  loyal,  of  Hugo,  the  gallant 
and  interesting  brother  of  the  hero,  of  his 

S gentle  and  early  sainted  mother,  and  of  the 
ady  of  his  love,  Zillah,  and  her  fair  sister 
Phoebe,  are  all  highly  successful  in  their  re¬ 
spective  orders  of  delineation. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  as  we  have  smd,  to 
trace  the  prc^ess  of  the  narrative ;  but  can¬ 
not  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  highly- 
wrought  adventure  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and 
again  to  the  most  masterly  delineation  of 
l^rd  Digby  in  the  sixth,  a  character  which 
is  admirably  preserved  throughout  the  work, 
and  may  be  considered  a  model  of  portrait 
painting.  We  pass  on  to  the  first  battle, 
narrated  at  length  in  the  work  before  us ;  and 
that  is  told  with  so  much  characteristic  sym¬ 
pathy — sympathy  both  of  the  gentler  and 
the  more  warlike  order — that  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
long,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  admira¬ 
ble  extract,  the  twelfth  chapter,  p.  81 — 86, 
which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  distincter 
notion  of  Mr.  Warburton’s  powers  than  any 
eulogy  on  our  part,  or  any  number  of  de¬ 
tached  and  shorter  extracts,  could  have  done. 
The  reader  will  remember,  that  Reginald 
Hastings,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hastings, 
and  a  Cavalier  in  the  king’s  army,  is  himself 
the  narrator  of  the  stirring  incidents : — 

“I  pass  over  the  raising  of  the  standard,  and 
the  consequent  events,  that  are  fresh  in  every  re¬ 
collection,  and  not  easy  to  be  obliterated.  Never 
seemed  a  nation  more  reluctant  than  was  England 
to  go  to  war ;  but  when  once  thoroughly  upruused 
her  efibrts  were  prodigious.  An  army  gathered 
round  the  King,  as  if  by  magic ;  and  when  we 
marched  away  from  Shrewsbury  upon  London  (as 
we  fondly  hoped),  we  muster^  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  crowd  of  mere 
idlers,  courtiers,  and  officials.  I  also  pass  over 
the  various  incidents  of  our  march,  and  arrive  at 
once  at  my  first  battle-field.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  October,  we  found  ourselves  descending 
the  steep  side  of  Eldgehill,  to  form  in  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  where  the  enemy  stood  ready  to  receive  us. 
Hugo  rode  that  day  in  Lord  Bernard  Stuart’s  Life 
Guards,  which  1  had  hoped  would  have  remained 
in  attendance  on  the  king :  but  when  our  battle¬ 
line  was  forming,  the  life  guards  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  charge  with  Rupert’s  corps 
of  cavalry,  to  which  my  troop  also  was  attache. 
I  was  not,  however,  destined  to  command  it  on 
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that  fatal  day. — It  was  a  soft  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning  that  rose  over  the  hills  and  meadows  of 
the  peaceful-looking  vale  of  Redhorse.  The 
church-bells  were  pealing  from  the  belfry  of  Kein- 
ton,  and  the  sound  passed  solemnly  over  our  wide¬ 
spread  hosts,  as  they  mustered  for  the  work  of 
slaughter.  I  then  experienced  no  elution  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  battle  ;  all  the  high 
hopes  and  enthusiasm  I  had  felt  and  cherislwd 
concerning  my  6rst  fight,  suddenly  gave  way  be¬ 
fore  the  solemn  and  saddening  remities  of  that 
hour.  There  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a  real 
enemy,  almost  unintelligible  to  a  young  and  inno¬ 
cent  and  inexperienced  mind.  Men,  by  thousands, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  thinking  the  same  thoughts,  were  there, 
some  half-mile  away,  calculating  how  they  could 
best  destroy  and  crush  us.  Yet  these  men  might 
have  been  good  and  kindly  neighbors  to  us,  as  to 
each  other,  but  for  the  one  ^reat  cause ;  the  hand 
and  voice  that  was  soon  to  deal  death  against  his 
fellow-countrymen,  would  have  offereS  to  him 
kindly  greetings  a  few  months  before.  If  such 
thoughts  would  force  their  way  even  into  my  boy¬ 
ish  mind,  how  heavily  they  must  hare  weighed  on 
the  soul  of  our  King  !  And,  truly,  as  we  defiled 
before  him  to  the  fatal  plain  below,  never  did  I 
see  an  expression  of  such  deep  and  settled  sorrow 
on  tlie  countenance  of  any  man :  a  heavy  gloom 
had  fallen  on  it,  which  nothing  but  the  brightness 
of  his  eyes  relieved.  There  was  ample  time  to 
observe  him,  for  our  whole  force  had  but  two 
paths  to  descend  by  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
these  two  met  in  one  near  where  his  Majesty  was 
standing.  Our  column  was  obliged  to  halt  just 
there,  in  order  to  allow  the  artillery  to  pass  by  ; 
and  I  observed  all  that  related  to  the  King  with 
the  deepest  interest.  His  thoughtful  but  penetra- 
ting  glance  seemed  to  scan  every  spot  of  ground, 
and  him  who  occupied  it,  whether  friend  or  foe : 
and  sometimes  that  glance  would  wander  for  a 
moment  to  the  far  hill  side,  where  the  two  young 
princes  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  full  of  such 
moment  to  their  future.  He  scarcely  looked  at 
the  different  officers  who  came  to  announce  infor¬ 
mation,  or  to  require  it,  but  he  started  at  the  sound 
of  a  deep  and  somewhat  agitated  voice,  that 
uttered,  “  God  save  your  Majesty  !”  The  speaker’s 
countenance  was  concealed  by  a  helmet,  of  which 
the  visor  was  only  raised  as  he  turned  to  the  King. 
I  listened,  however,  with  emotion  to  the  voice,  and 
felt  my  heart  stir  within  me,  as  the  King  extended 
his  hand  frankly  and  cordially,  and  exclaimed, 
“  Lord  Hastings,  I  hail  it  as  a  good  omen  for  this 
day,  that  you  return  to  my  side.  Nay,  man,  speak 
not  of  the  cause  that  made  yon  absent :  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  at  this  hour,  perhaps  too  well,  especially 
when  I  see  yonder  traitor,  Holland,  in  the  ranks 
of  my  enemies.  Enough  for  the  present,  my  true¬ 
hearted  and  gallant  Hastings !  if  it  shall  please 
Heaven  that  we  both  survive  this  day,  hasten  to 
me  when  it  is  over.  Now  tell  those  troopers  to  move 
on,  or  the  rebels  will  have  the  triumph  of  the  first 
move ;  and  there  is  my  nephew  Rupert,  impatient¬ 
ly  waving  his  sword  below  for  the  trmps  to  ad¬ 
vance.”  As  the  King  spoke  the  pathway  had 
become  clear.  My  father  was  instantly  at  my 
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side,  and  an  unsuppressed  shout  of  welcome  and 
triumph  burst  from  his  faithful  followers.  As  we 
passed  on  to  our  position  on  the  right,  I  had  time 
for  very  few  words  of  greeting ;  but  my  father 
informed  me  that  he  had  traveled  all  night  to 
overtake  the  army.  He  had  suffered  so  from 
anxiety  at  home  that  he  determined  to  follow  us. 
Though  still  not  strong,  he  hoped  to  see  that  one 
brave  battle  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  he  then  vainly  thought.  Such  was  not 
the  will  of  Providence. — But  the  hour  of  the  fight 
was  come;  and  so  busily  had  I  been  occupied 
with  our  men,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  glance 
along  our  line  before  the  battle-smoke  concealed 
it  from  my  eyes.  I  could  only  observe  that  our 
force  was  ordered  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  our  enemies ;  the  cavalry  on  either 
wing,  flanked  by  Aston  and  Heyden’s  artillery, 
and  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  the  stout  and 
true  Earl  of  Undsey  fought  among  his  I.dncoln 
Volunteers.  I  heard  a  few  guns  upon  the  left, 
then  Prince  Rupert  rushed  to  the  front  of  our 
column,  and  shouted  to  the  trumpeters  to  sound  a 
charge.  Out  they  spoke  cheerily,  and  all  my  enthu¬ 
siasm  blazed  up  again  fiercely  from  the  ashes 
where  it  had  smouldered.  God !  what  a  mystery 
hast  Thou  made  us!  A  few  minutes  before,  at 
the  tone  of  the  gentle  church-bells,  I  felt  as  if  1 
could  have  pressed  every  foeman  to  my  heart, 
and  entreated  him  to  change  his  evil  ways ;  now, 
at  the  sound  of  the  scornful  trumpets  and  the 
glitter  of  the  sword,  my  mood  was  changed.  1 
thought  I  could  have  swept  the  enemy  from  the 
earth  as  the  Destroying  Angel  of  the  Assyrians. 

I  longed  to  gather  their  pikes  in  armfuls,  like  the 
Switzer  Arnold,  and  defy  death  and  suffering 
alike,  as  our  Cavaliers  dashed  over  my  body 
through  the  human  gap  that  I  had  made.  Seldom 
has  a  thought  been  sooner  followed  by  a  deed. 
With  one  wild  fierce  shout  we  dashed  our  spurs 
into  our  horse's  flanks,  and  as  we  burst  upon  the 
enemy  the  force  of  our  own  shock  cast  us  asun¬ 
der.  The  Round-head  cavalry  never  waited  for 
a  stroke  nor  received  one,  until  they  were  over¬ 
taken  in  their  desperate  flight ;  but  the  infantry 
stood  firm,  as  Prince  Rupert’s  columns  rushed 
passed  them  like  a  whirlwind.  We  on  the  left 
meanwhile  were  borne  against  Stapleton’s  infan¬ 
try,  who  received  us  with  steady  hearts  and  lev¬ 
el!^  pikes.  Still  sliouting  “  for  God  and  for  the 
King  !”  I  plunged  among  them,  and  as  tlie  weight 
of  my  gallant  horse  bore  me  through,  I  could  feel 
the  scratch  of  a  dozen  pikes  that  glanced  along 
my  armor ;  the  next  moment  I  was  flung  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  rush  of  men  passing  over  me  de- 

[irived  me  of  all  consciousness.  I  know  not  how 
ong  1  lay  in  that  sudden  swoon ;  but  as  I  slowly 
recovered  I  could  still  faintly  hear  the  shouts  and 
yells  of  desperate  fight  approaching  and  retiring, 
and  the  ground  shalcen  under  me  as  masses  of 
cavalry  cnarged  to  and  fro.  Gradually  the  sounds 
grew  more  distinct,  and  vftion  returned  to  my 
eyes  :  I  looked  around,  and — Heaven ! — what  a 
cruel  spectacle  revealed  itself!  The  hand  that  I 
pressea  on  the  ground  to  raise  myself  splashed  in 
red  blood,  which  dyed  my  cuirass  with  many  a 
stain.  and  mangled  horses  lay  on  either  side 
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of  me,  ronnd  them  lay  many  slain  and  wounded 
men  ;  the  latter,  with  low  moans  and  stifled  pray¬ 
ers  or  execrations,  endeavoring  to  writhe  their 
rraahed  limbs  into  some  less  painful  attitude. 
Slost  of  them  were  enemies,  but  all  thought  of 
enmity  seemed  to  have  passed  away.  Not  a  few 
of  these  poor  fellows  liad  belongM  to  my  own 
devoted  troop,  who  had  sealed  their  fidelity  with 
tlieir  lives  in  endeavoring  to  support  my  charge. 

It  was  miserable  to  me  to  see  those  honest  manly 
features,  so  well  known  in  childhood’s  happier 
days,  now  distorted  or  pale,  as  the  sword  or 
musket  had  destroyed  them.  I  not  only  knew 
every  yeoman  woo  lay  there,  but  every  child  and 
village  girl  tliat  vainly  expected  the  return  to  his 
home  of  their  slain  soldier.  A  young  trumpeter, 
whose  first  attempts  to  sound  a  horn  I  well  re¬ 
membered  in  our  woodland  chase,  lay  close  to  me, 
empaled  by  a  roundhead  pike ;  and  across  his 
breast  lay  his  father,  his  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  the 
blood  that  streamed  from  the  boy’s  side.  He  was 
a  sturdy  forester,  who  taught  me  woodcraft  long 
ago;  his  right  hand  still  grasped  the  sword  with 
which  he  had  severed  the  sword  that  smote  his  son, 
but  a  small  mark  upon  his  forehead  showed  where 
a  bullet  had  freed  the  childless  father  from  all 
sorrow.  Many  such  groups  lay  scattered  widely 
round,  formed  by  death  and  agony  into  terrible 
picturesqueness.  Not  one  mere  mercenary  soldier 
could  I  see:  all  were  honest,  simple-looking 
countrymen,  who  wore  their  soldier  garments 
awkardly  as  they  lay  there,  manuring  their  native 
soil  with  rich  red  blood.  As  my  dizzy  eyes 
wandered  over  the  dead  and  dying,  and  slowly 
recognized  each  altered  face,  they  were  arrested 
by  tlie  prostrate  form  of  an  officer,  whose  crimson 
.“carf  showed  him  to  be  a  Cavalier.  I  dragged 
myself  towards  where  he  lay  upon  his  face,  bi^cd 
in  gore.  I  lifted  him  nntly,  raised  his  visor,  and 
beheld — my  father !  He  was  not  dead ;  but  my 
joy  on  finding  him  alive  was  soon  checked  when 
I  observed  that  indescribable  pallor  which,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye,  is  the  sure  sign  of  ap¬ 
proaching  death.  Once  more,  however,  he  smiled 
— smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  tenderest  af¬ 
fection,  and  his  warm  heart  rallied  its  energies 
again  as  it  spoke  in  his  kindling  eye  and  voice. 
He  faintly  and  solemnly  blessed  me ;  and  through 
the  roar  of  war’s  infernal  din  his  whispered  woras 
fell  distinctly  on  my  ears  like  the  accents  of  an 
aogel.  ‘  Mourn  not !’  he  said,  softly ;  ‘  no  one 
ever  so  rejoiced  to  live  as  I  to  die — to  die  thus  on 
my  eon’s  brave  breast,  while  my  King’s  enemies 
are  scattered  before  him !  Now  I  have  no  earthly 
fear  to  mingle  with  my  hope  of  heaven !  Long 
may  you  live,  my  son,  loyally,  righteously ;  and 
when  you  die,  may  you  welcome  death  as  I  do 
DOW !’  He  paused,  and  some  inarticulate  words 
rattled  in  his  throat ;  but  his  last  heart’s  pulse  lent 
vigor  to  his  voice  as  he  saw  some  of  our  troopers 
returning  from  the  chase  :  they  flung  themselves 
from  their  horses,  and  gazed  with  clasped  hands 
and  mournful  eye  upon  their  lord.  He  tried  to 
raise  himself;  and,  pointing  with  his  trembling 
band  to  where  the  battle  was  still  struggling,  hie 
exclaimed,  ‘  The  standard  is  taken !  To  the  res¬ 
cue — to  the  rescue !  This  day  or  never— fight !’ 
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Then,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he  rose  with  a  dy¬ 
ing  effort  from  my  arms,  and  strove  to  utter  his 
last  war-cry.  ‘  For  God  !’  he  cried,  and  his  voice 
failed,  his  head  sank  upon  his  cuirass,  as  he  mur¬ 
mured  ‘  and  for  the  King !’ — and  then  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  I  felt  the  force  of  his  last  words,  and 
the  agony  of  my  heart  sought  refuge  in  desperate 
action.  1  flungva  fallen  standard  over  the  gallant 
dead,  and,  forgetful  of  all  bodily  pain  and  wounds, 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  My  horse,  fearless  and  well- 
trained,  had  never  left  me.  Though  rolled  over 
and  trampled  on,  and  bleeding  from  a  dozen 
wounds,  he  was  quietly  grazing  on  a  patch  of 
grass,  from  which  he  had  pawed  away  the  dead 
body  of  a  little  drummer  boy.  I  remember  no¬ 
thing  more  of  that  fearful  day,  excepting  charging 
across  the  plain,  strewn  as  it  was  with  parties 
confusedly  attacking  and  flying,  I  felt  my  strength 
failing  me,  and  I  only  sought  to  reach  the  first 
mUif,  to  fling  myself  among  the  enemy,  and  per¬ 
ish  in  the  clash  of  swords.  I  tried  to  collect  my¬ 
self:  to  take  in  the  position  of  the  battle,  and  leM 
my  scanty  troops  where  they  were  most  needed, 
but  in  vain ;  my  brain  reel^,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  glimmering  instinct  that  I  led,  still  at  a  furious 
gallop,  my  willing  men  against  the  first  bodyof 
orange  scarfs  that  I  could  reach.  My  troops 
cheered  bravely  as  we  dashed  in  among  the 
enemy,  and  I  can  remember  no  more.” 

Admirably  told  as  is  this  graphic  narra¬ 
tive,  perhaps  it  conveys  too  sombre  an  im¬ 
pression  to  respond  to  the  general  character 
of  this  charming  work,  which  is  replete  not 
only  with  grave  and  serious  interest,  but  also 
with  amusement.  Still  our  readers  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  admire  with  us  the 
deep  earnestness  and  solemn  beauty  of  those 
passages  referring  to  the  Martyr-king,  the 
zeal  with  which  our  author  enters  into  'all 
the  fortunes  of  the  hardy  fight,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  and  most  pathethic  final  interview  of 
the  father  and  son.  The  nature  of  '*  Regin¬ 
ald  Hastings,”  however,  scarcely  adapts  it  for 
extracts ;  it  is  too  complete  a  whole.  Every 
chapter  has  a  fresh  and  living  interest,  and 
such  an  air  of  reality,  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  the  work  to  be  a  fiction.*  “  Reginald 
Hastings”  is,  in  fine,  a  master- piece  of  its 
kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  live.  All  the  chief 
characters  of  that  stormy  era  pass  in  review 
before  us,  and  all  enact  parts  which  are  ac¬ 
curately  expressive  of  their  peculiar  indiv'id- 
ualities.  The  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
the  young  and  gallant  Hugo  is  most  graph¬ 
ically  and  touchingly  portrayed ;  and  we 
would  willingly  extract  it,  did  not  time  and 
space  forbid.  Then,  again,  the  battle  of 
Newbury  is  delineated  with  all  that  spirit 
and  fire  for  which  Mr.  Warburton’s  battle- 
scenes  were  ever  so  remarkable,  softened  by 

(the  influence  of  calm  and  tender  Churchman- 
ship,  as,  where  we  are  told, — 
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So  Uy  the  beloved  of  many,  the  admired  of 
all,  the  gallant,  good  Carnarvon !  And,  by  his 
side,  his  white  hairs  waving  in  the  breeze,  knelt 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Divine,  pouring  forth  such 
heavenly  and  consoling  prayer,  as  brightened  up 
the  countenance  of  the  aying  man  with  thoughts 
that  conquered  agony.” — p.  218. 

Powerfully  marked  is  the  extraordinary 
individuality  of  Hezekiah  Doom,  or,  rather,  of 
the  regicide  Felton,  hovering,  like  an  evil  I 
bird  of  prey,  over  the  heroine  Zillah,  who, 
however,  in  her  queenly  grace,  can  scarcely 
be  likened  to  the  dove.  The  scenes  betwixt 
her  and  the  hero  are  singularly  and  power¬ 
fully  dramatic.  Few  portraitures  may  inter¬ 
est  the  general  reader  more  than  this  mas¬ 
terly  one  of  Cromwell : — 

“  There  stood  Cromwell,  now  not  only  calm, 
but  immovable  looking.  I  did  not  then  note  the 
rest  of  his  appearance ;  my  whole  attention  was 
riveted  on  the  massive  but  deeply-marked  coun¬ 
tenance  that  met  mine.  The  bold  broad  brow 
bespoke  indomitable  resolution,  rather  than  com¬ 
mand  ;  the  small  eyes,  (grey,  I  believe  they  are,) 
that  glanced  out  from  beneath  his  shaggy  eye¬ 
lashes,  were  not  what  is  called  piercing,  but  they 
looked  inevitable,  if  1  may  use  that  word  to  express, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  baffle  them.  The 
nose  was  of  the  shape  and  somewhat  of  the  color 
that  topers  celebrate ;  but  the  mouth  might  have 
become  Radamanthus  himself.  The  whole  visage 
seemed  to  argue  a  marvellous  compound  of  sub¬ 
tlety  and  strength ;  yet  over  all  was  a  strange 
and  almost  noble  expression  of  immortal  sorrow ; 
something  sublime,  indeed,  that  fixed  itself  more 
deeply  in  my  memory  than  all  else.” — pp.  259, 
860. 

Nor  is  the  following  speech  of  this  man’s 
less  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  criminals  of  all  time.  Hastings  has 
been  brought  before  him,  a.s  prisoner  at  war, 
and  is  now  awaiting  his  doom.  Cromwell 
thus  addresses  his  officers : — 

“  ‘  Behold !  this  is  the  sort  of  man  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal ;  this  is  the  work  put  upon  us. 
Yea,  here  is-  a  brave  gentleman — one  of  good  re¬ 
port  ;  honorable  and  just,  moreover,  in  his  genera¬ 
tion,  and  well-beloved  of  the  dwellers  on  his  lands. 
One  whom  we  have  marked  as  not  swift  to  shed 
blood,  or  greedy  of  gain,  or  profane,  or  a  wine- 
bibber.’  He  paused,  and  1  began  to  feel  nervous 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  most  unexpected 
eulogium,  though  I  had  not  then  known  his  pane¬ 
gyric,  and  swifUy  following  denunciation  of  the 
brave  Lord  Capel.  He  now  looked  at  bis  officers 
steadily  and  mournfully,  as  if  he  were  reading 
some  unwelcome  counsel  in  their  countenance,  as 
he  resumed :  *  But  it  is  even  so,  my  masters ;  ye 
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say,  that  having  put  his  hand  to  the  accursed 
thing,  be  must  pay  the  penally  thereof.  It  may 
not  be  that  the  people  suffer  both  ways— that  they 
be  not  only  warred  against  in  the  field,  but  like¬ 
wise  defrauded  of  their  righteous  spoil !  Is  it 
not  so,  my  masters  7  Wherefore,  young  man,  I 
have  sent  to  have  speech  with  thee :  for  the  Par¬ 
liament  is  very  merciful,  and  would  not  condemn 
any  man  without  a  hearing.’  ” 

We  break  off  abruptly,  though  the  whole 
scene  is  masterly,  and  will  well  repay  a  read¬ 
ing.  The  perusal  of  this  work  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  nothing  more  fitly  than  to  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  a  richly-wooded  and  highly- 
cultivated  country,  where  every  turning  of 
the  road  presents  some  new  and  animated 
prospect  to  our  eyes.  As  we  now  hastily 
turn  the  leaves,  we  scarcely  descry  a  chapter 
on  which  we  could  not  dwell  with  pleasure, 
and  which  would  not  furnish  much  both  of 
interest  and  instruction.  The  scenes  in  Hol¬ 
land  are  particularly  admirable  of  their  kind, 
though  they  certainly  do  not  partake  of  the 
nature  of  Dutch  scenery ;  those  in  Switzer¬ 
land  are  romantic,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
exciting,  as  mountain  scenes  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
and  natural.  Indeed,  the  easy  grace  and 
calm  truthfulness  of  the  work  are,  after  all, 
its  great  and  peculiar  merits,  which  induce  us 
to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  illus¬ 
trations  of  that  stormy  and  romantic  age. 

We  feel  that  in  this  limited  notice  we  have 
neither  done  justice  to  Mr.  Warburton  nor 
to  his  works :  we  have  desired  only  to  yield 
our  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  talents,  a  consistent  Churchman, 
and  an  English  gentleman.  Others  are  still 
left  behind  him  ;  the  authors  of  Hochela- 
ga,”  and  “  Rollo  and  his  Race,”  who  share 
many  of  his  most  distincUve  excellencies, 
and  who,  for  his  sake,  will  be  the  dearer  to 
I  their  country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  England  has  seldom  mourned  a  disaster 
I  more  than  the  premature  loss  of  Eliot  War- 
burton.  Men  who  only  knew  him  by  repu¬ 
tation,  spoke,  and  still  speak  of  him,  as  though 
he  were  a  private  and  a  dear  friend ;  and  the 
general  voice  appears  to  express,  with  one 
accord,  that  conviction  of  his  sterling  merits, 
which  could  scarcely  find  more  fitting  utter¬ 
ance,  it  may  be,  than  in  these  well-known 
words : — 

“  His  life  was  gentle :  and  the  elements 

8o  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 

And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man !’ 
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Between  the  physical  and  mental  and 
moral  faculties  of  men,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  differences ;  but  there  is  one  which  is 
peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
insist  that  the  latter  spring  from,  or  are  con¬ 
nected  structurally  with,  the  former.  It  is, 
that  while  health  and  disease,  strength  and 
weakness,  are  incompatible,  as  separate  ex¬ 
istences,  in  the  human  physique,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  moral  beauty  and 
moral  degradation,  mental  weakness  and 
mental  strength,  co-existing  independently 
and  in  high  development  in  one  person. 
Every  man  tolerably  acquainted  with  himself 
is  aware  of  this  truth,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
far  as  morals  are  involved ;  and  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  acquaintance  with  literary  humanity 
would  assure  him  that  not  only  do  vast  dis¬ 
crepancies  exist  between  intellect  and  mo-  j 
rality,  though  perfect  union  seems  to  be  the 
natural  condition  of  healthy  existence,  but 
that  equally  strange  discrepancies  exist  be¬ 
tween  common  sense  and  intellect,  or  genius. 
The  transcendent,  the  almost  superlative  in¬ 
spirations  of  Goldsmith,  have  descended  to 
us  accompanied  by  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  the  inspirations  of  an  idiot, 
who  was  also  a  solemn  coxcomb.  There  was 
doubtless  some  foundation  for  such  opinions, 
and  Goldsmith  is  not  unique  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ”  to  know  that  the 
aberrations  of  its  author  were  not  of  that 
character  which  so  frequently  astonish  us  in 
men  of  genius,  where  want  of  decency,  in 
open  addiction  to  degrading  vices  and  mean¬ 
ness,  is  the  most  prominent  evidence  of  the 
want  of  sense. 

A  forcible  instance  of  such  incongruity, 
but  immeasurably  more  prominent  from  the 
greatness  of  the  genius  that  was  obscured 
and  crippled  than  from  the  vicious  weakness 
that  was  suffered  to  obtain  mastery,  has 
lately  been  bruited  into  the  ears  of  the  world 
b  the  history  of  Hartley  Coleridge ;  a  la¬ 
mentable  history — the  history  of  an  April 
day  :  but  which,  most  justly,  has  met  with 
little  condemnation  and  very  greet  pity. 


For  his  weakness  was  bne  which,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  was,  of  all  other  weaknesses,  the 
most  likely  to  beset  a  man  of  such  a  tem¬ 
perament.  Full  of  dreamy  and  poetical  in¬ 
toxication  at  all  times,  bom  of  all  the  fanta¬ 
sies  and  mysteries  that  rapt  the  “old  man 
eloquent,”  Hartley  Coleridge  was,  perhaps, 
of  all  living  men,  the  most  liable  to  attack 
from  his  peculiar  foe.  The  same  excuse,  on 
similar  grounds  but  less  justly,  may  be  made 
for  some  others  of  strong  imagination  who 
have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits ;  but  by 
far  the  most  frequent  and  most  exaggerated 
instances  of  mental  and  moral  degradation  in 
men  of  acknowledged  genius  or  talent  will 
not  allow  of  so  plausible  an  interpretation. 

A  little  shilling  book,  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  such,*  recalls  to  our  remembrance 
a  sad  example — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  most 
sad  and  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  range 
of  literary  biography.  Edgar  Poe,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  celebrity,  is  not  altogether  unknown  in 
England,  nor  is  the  present  the  first  occasion 
on  which  any  of  his  productions  have  been 
laid  before  the  English  public ;  but  he  is 
sufficiently  unknown,  and  his  life  and  writings 
sufficiently  eccentric,  to  render  interesting  a 
sketch  of  the  former  and  a  brief  estimate  of 
the  latter. 

Poe  was  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1811.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  but 
finally  adopted  the  profession  of  his  wife, 
who  was  an  actress.f  Dying  early  in  life, 
they  left  behind  them  three  children  in  utter 
destitution.  Edgar,  the  eldest,  was  then  six 
years  old,  and  u  stated  to  have  been  a  child 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  precocious  wit.  A 
Mr.  John  Allan,  a  merchant,  adopted  the 
boy,  who  accompanied  him  to  England  in 
1816,  and  who,  after  visiting  the  more  inter- 


*  Readable  Books.  Vid.  I.  Tales  of  Mystery, 
Imaginatioo  and  Humor.  By  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Lon¬ 
don:  Visetelly. 

I  The  facta  here  related  of  the  life,  Ae.,  of  Poe, 
are  condensed  from  a  memoir  by  Rev.  R  W.  Oris- 
wol<k  prefixed  to  a  late  edition  of  his  worki^  and 
reprinted  at  length  in  the  present  little  volnme. 
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eating  portions  of  the  countiy,  was  sent  to 
a  school  near  London.  Remaining  here  four 
or  five  years,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  entered  the  University  of  Char- 
leville,  where  the  career  of  his  dissipation 
commenced.  The  manners  prevailing  at  the 
University  at  that  time,  says  the  Rev.  R. 
Griswold,  were  extremely  dissolute ;  and 
Poe  was  known  as  the  wildest  and  most 
reckless  student  of  his  class.  But  the  re¬ 
markable  ease  with  which  he  mastered  the 
most  difficult  studies  kept  him  all  the  while 
in  the  first  rank  of  scholarship ;  and  he 
would  have  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  had  not  his  gambling,  intemperance, 
and  other  vices  induced  his  expulsion  from 
the  University.”  At  this  time,  though  below 
the  middle  height  and  slenderly  formed,  he 
was  noted  for  feats  of  hardihood,  strength 
and  activity ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  a  hot 
day,  he  swam  seven  miles  and  a  half  against 
a  tide  that  was  running  probably  at  from 
two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

While  at  the  University,  his  allowance  of 
money  had  been  liberal,  but  he  quitted  the 
place  very  much  in  debt ;  and  when  Mr. 
Allan  refused  to  pay  some  of  the  drafts  with 
which  he  had  paid  his  losses  in  gaming,  he 
wrote  him  an  abusive  letter,  quitted  his 
house,  and  soon  after  left  the  country,  with 
the  intention  of  joining  the  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Moslem.  He  never  reached 
his  destination  ;  and  we  next  hear  of  him  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  where,  shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  the  American  Minister  in  that  capital 
was  summoned  one  morning  to  save  him 
from  the  penalties  of  a  drunken  debauch. 
Through  the  ambassador’s  intervention,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  and  enabled  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Here  Mr.  Allan  again 
proffered  his  md  ;  and  upon  Poe’s  expressing 
some  desire  to  enter  the  Military  Academy, 
obtained  his  appointment  to  a  scholarship  in 
that  institution.  For  a  few  weeks  the  cadet 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  studies, 
and  he  became  at  once  a  favorite  with  the 
officers  and  the  professors ;  but  his  habits  of 
dissipation  speedily  reappeared.  Duties  were 
neglected,  orders  disol^yed,  and  in  ten 
months  from  his  matriculation  he  was  cashier¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Allan,  ever  disposed  to  be  his 
friend,  again  received  him  into  his  family ; 
“  but,”  says  Mr.  Griswold,  “  it  soon  became 
necessary  that  he  should  close  his  doors 
agiunst  him  for  ever.  According  to  Poe’s 
own  statement,  he  ridiculed  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  patron  with  a  Miss  Paterson,  a 
lady  some  years  his  junior,  with  whom  he 
stated  be  had  a  quarrel;  but  a  different 


story,  scarcely  suited  for  repetition  here, 
which,  if  true,  throws  a  dark  shade  upon 
the  quarrel  and  a  very  ugly  light  upon  Poe’s 
character,  was  told  by  the  friends  of  the 
other  party.”  From  this  time  Mr.  Allan  re¬ 
fused  to  see  or  assist  him ;  and  dying  in 
1834,  bequeathed  not  a  single  dollar  to  Poe. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  indicate  the 
character  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  but  let  us 
now  rapidly  trace  it  in  connexion  with  his 
literary  career.  Soon  after  he  left  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Poe  published  a  small  volume 
of  poetry  ;  and  the  result  was  to  confirm 
him  in  a  belief  that  he  might  succeed  in  the 
profession  of  letters,  to  which  he  forthwith 
applied  himself.  His  contributions  to  the 
journals,  however,  attracted  little  attention  ; 
and  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  this 
way  being  disappointed,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  soldier.  He  was  recognised  by  some 
officers  who  had  known  him  when  in  the 
Academy  ;  and  efforts  were  made,  privately, 
to  obtain  for  him  a  commission,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  deserted.  He  next  makes 
his  appearance  as  competitor  for  two  prizes 
offered  by  an  American  journal ;  and  these, 
it  seems,  he  gained  chiefly  through  a  beauti¬ 
fully  distinct  caligraphy.  This  attracted  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  committee  of  award, 
his  contributions  were  read,  and  it  was  unan¬ 
imously  decided  that  the  prizes  should  be 
paid  “  to  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written 
distinctly,”  without  opening  another  manu¬ 
script.  The  prize  tale  was  the  “  Manuscript 
found  in  a  Bottle and  the  publisher  intro¬ 
duced  Poe  to  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  literary  cha¬ 
racter  well  known  in  America,  at  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  desire.  The  prizes  not  having  been 
paid,  the  costume  in  which  be  appeared  at 
this  introduction  was  that  in  which  he  had 
answered  the  advertisement  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune.  "  Thin,  and  'pale  even  to  ghastliness, 
his  whole  appearance  indicated  sickness  and 
the  utmost  destitution.  A  well-worn  frock- 
coat  concealed  the  absence  of  a  shirt,  and 
imperfect  boots  disclosed  the  lack  of  hose. 
•  *  *  Poe  told  his  history  and  his  ambition, 
and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
want  means  for  a  suitable  appearance  in  soci¬ 
ety,  nor  opportunity  fora  just  display  of  his 
abilities  in  literature.”  He  was  immediately 
supplied  with  apparel  from  a  clothing-store, 
and  sent  to  a  bath,  “  whence  he  returned 
with  the  suddenly  regained  style  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  his  new  friends, 
Poe  obtained  the  editorship  of  a  magazine 
ublished  at  lUchmond,  Virginia,  to  which 
e  contributed  largely ;  but  at  the  lapise  of  a 
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few  months  liis  old  habits  returned,  and  for  | 
a  week  be  continued  in  a  condition  of  “  brutal 
drunkenness,”  which  resulted  in  his  dismis¬ 
sal.  By  professions  of  repentance  and  pro¬ 
mises  of  reformation,  however,  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  was  effected,  and  a  new  contract  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  but  Poe’s  frequent  irregularities  ex¬ 
hausted  the  patience  of  his  kind-hearted  em¬ 
ployer,  and  in  January,  1837,  he  took  leave 
of  the  magazine. 

While  at  Richmond,  and  with  an  income 
of  but  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  he  married ; 
and  leaving  this  town,  he  vacillated  from 
state  to  state,  depending  upon  his  chances  of 
success  as  a  journalist,  until,  settling  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  he  became  editor  of  a  magazine 
which  had  been  recently  established  there. 
He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this  office 
under  the  influence  of  a  healthy  ambition 
and  a  determination  to  reform ;  and  the  con- 
^  viction  that  his  reputation  was  increasing  led 

him  for  a  while  to  cheerful  views  and  regular 
habits.  The  close  of  a  single  summer,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  with  it  a  relapse ;  and  “  for 
weeks  he  was  regardless  of  anything  but  a 
morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  the  means 
of  intoxication.”  On  one  occasion,  and  al¬ 
though  similar  neglect  had  been  once  before 
committed,  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine 
returned  after  a  short  absence  to  6nd  no 
preparations  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
number,  the  day  on  which  it  was  due  being 
past;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  Poe  “had 
prepared  the  prospectus  of  a  new  monthly, 
and  obtained  transcripts  of  his  subscription 
and  account-books,  to  be  used  in  a  scheme 
for  supplanting  him.”  He  was  of  course 
dismissed. 

Notwithstanding  this  conduct,  he  was  in¬ 
stalled,  a  few  months  afterwards,  as  editor  of 
“Graham’s  Magazine,”  and  during  his  en¬ 
gagement  on  this  periodical,  which  lasted 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  tales  and  criticisms,  and  drew  at¬ 
tention  by  his  papers  on  cryptology  and  cy¬ 
phers.  In  1844,  however,  his  old  infirmities, 
having  again  thrown  him  upon  the  world, 
Poe  removed  to  New  York,  and  entered  on 
a  new  existence.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
received  into  circles  capable  both  of  the  ap¬ 
preciation  and  production  of  literature ;  his 
reputation  serving  as  a  passport  to  any  so¬ 
ciety  he  desired  to  enter.  He  added  to  his 
fame  soon  after  he  arrived  in  this  city  by  the 
publication  of  a  poetical  composition  called 
“  The  Raven,”  regarding  which  we  entirely 
concur  in  Mr.  Willis’s  opinion,  that  it  “  is 
unsurpassed  in  English  poetry  for  subtle 
conception,  masterly  ingenuity  of  versifica¬ 


tion,  and  consistent  sustaining  of  imaginative 
power.”  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  on  account  of 
this  little  poem  that  we  so  deeply  deplore 
the  manifold  vices  and  weaknesses  with  which 
he  mind  of  its  author  was  besotted.  Every 
verse  in  this  unique  poem  rings  with  the  true 
note  of  genius ;  and  without  dilating  parUcu- 
larly  on  its  merits,  we  must  say  that,  in  its 
kind,  we  do  not  hope  to  see  it  excelled.  It  is 
impossible  to  turn  from  this  composition  to 
the  author’s  biography,  without  calculating, 
distressfully,  how  much  talent,  of  which  this  is 
perhaps  merely  a  scintillation^  was  here  over¬ 
borne  and  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intem¬ 
perance  ;  to  say  naught  of  wonder  and  re¬ 
gret  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  exist  at 
all  in  the  same  nature  with  so  much  inherent 
and  natural  vice.  Another  and  most  flagrant 
instance  of  this  latter  quaUty— one,  it  is  said, 
of  many  such — we  pass  over,  and  proceed 
quickly  to  the  last  scenes  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  man’s  existence.  While  in  New  York 
his  fame  as  a  magazinist  rose  rapidly ;  he 
contributed  to  several  of  the  chief  periodi¬ 
cals,  but  as  the  summer  of  1846  wore  on, 
his  hahits  reduced  him  to  “  much  more  than 
common  destitution.”  The  dangerous  illness 
of  his  wife  added  to  his  misfortunes ;  and 
his  energies  prostrated  by  dissipation  and 
anxiety,  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
public  journals,  which  resulted  in  pecuniary 
contributions  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from 
all  temporary  embarrassment ;  but  this  for¬ 
tune  his  wife  lived  not  to  share.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  Poe’s  history  we  are  introduced  to 
his  mother-in-law ;  and  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  his  character  does  her  character  offer. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  describes  her  as  with  a 
countenance  “  made  beautiful  and  saintly, 
with  an  evidently  complete  giving  up  of  her 
life  to  privation  and  sorrowful  tenderness” — 
clinging  to  this  degraded  and  poverty-strick¬ 
en  man  even  long  after  her  daughter’s  death 
— “  living  with  him,  caring  for  him,”  and 
btgging  for  him.  “  Winter  after  winter,  for 
years,  the  most  touching  sight  to  us  in  the 
whole  city  has  been  that  tireless  minister  to 
genius,  thinly  clad,  going  from  office  to  office 
with  a  poem,  or  an  article,  or  some  literary 
subject,  to  sell — sometimes  simply  pleading 
with  a  broken  voice  that  he  (Poe)  was  ill, 
and  begging  for  him ;  mentioning  nothing 
but  that  *  he  was  ill,’  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  for  his  writing  nothing ;  and  never, 
amid  all  the  tears  and  recitals  of  distress,  suf¬ 
fering  one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could 
I  convey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a 
lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  in- 
1  tentioDS.^’  Surely,  then,  after  all,  there  must 
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have  been  something  noble  in  the  heart  of 
this  man  to  have  commanded  such  minister¬ 
ing — from  one,  too,  who  was  not  bound  to 
him  by  kindred,  nor  by  that  love  which  in 
woman  is  the  spring  of  so  much  heroic  devo¬ 
tion.  For  her  sake,  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  retract  our  harsh  expressions  against  the 
object  of  her  tenderness. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  bring  this  mel¬ 
ancholy  sketch  to  a  close.  Poe’s  life,  in  fact, 
during  the  three  years  that  yet  remained  to 
him,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  his  previous 
existence,  notwithstanding  which  his  reputa¬ 
tion  still  increased,  and  he  made  many  friends. 
He  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  engaged  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  lady  who  is  termed  “  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  women  in  New  England.”  He,  how¬ 
ever,  suddenly  changed  his  determination ; 
and  after  declaring  his  intention  to  break  the 
match,  he  crossed  the  same  day  into  the  city 
where  the  lady  dwelt,  and  on  the  evening  that 
should  have  been  the  evening  before  the 
bridal,  “  committed  in  drunkenness  such  out¬ 
rages  at  her  house  as  made  necessary  a 
summons  of  the  police.” 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1849,  Poe  set  out 
for  New  York  from  Virginia,  to  fulfil  a  liter¬ 
ary  engagement,  and  to  prepare  for  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in 
youth ;  again  resolved  to  lead  a  thoroughly  re¬ 
formed  life,  to  aid  which  resolve  he  had  joined 
a  Temperance  Society.  On  arriving  at  Balti¬ 
more  he  gave  his  trunks  to  a  porter,  and  en¬ 
tered  a  tavern  to  obtain  refreshment.  “  Here 
he  met  acquaintances  who  invited  him  to 
drink.  All  his  resolutions  and  duties  were  soon 
forgotten ;  in  a  few  hours  he  was  in  such 
a  state  as  is  commonly  induced  only  by  long- 
continued  intoxication  ;  and  after  a  night  of 
insanity  and  exposure  he  was  carried  to  a 
hospital,  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  Sun¬ 
day,  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

We  think  our  readers  will  by  this  time 
agree  with  us  that  a  more  melancholy  story 
is  not  told  in  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
They  will  remark  in  it  a  monotony  of  dissi¬ 
pation,  an  unvarying  and  unrelieved  repeti¬ 
tion  of  vicious  incident  which  we  fear  the 
subject  of  the  biography  himself  had  main¬ 
ly  to  answer  for.  But  to  complete  the  sketch 
we  have  here  borrowed  from  Mr.  Griswold’s 
memoir,  we  must  add,  in  that  gentleman’s 
words,  that  Poe’s  conversation  was  at  times 
almost  supra-mortal  in  its  eloquence.  His 
voice  was  modulated  with  the  roost  astonish¬ 
ing  skill,  and  his  imagery  was  from  the 
worlds  which  no  mortal  can  see  hut  with  the 
vision  of  genius.  ...  He  walked  the 
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streets  in  madness  or  melancholy,  with  lips 
moving  in  indistinct  curses,  or  with  eyes  up¬ 
turned  in  passionate  prayer — never  for  him¬ 
self,  for  he  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  that  he 
was  already  damned — but  for  their  happi¬ 
ness  who,  at  the  moment,  were  objects  of  his 
idolatry.  Irascible,  envious,  says  our  authori¬ 
ty,  his  passions  vented  themselves  in  sneers. 
You  could  not  contradict  him,  but  you  raised 
quick  choler ;  you  could  not  speak  of  wealth, 
but  his  cheek  paled  with  gnawing  envy. 
There  seemed  to  him  no  moral  susceptibility  ; 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable  in  a  proud 
nature,  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of 
honor. 

The  writings  of  Edgar  Poe,  whether  po¬ 
ems  or  tales,  are  quite  as  remarkable  and  in¬ 
congruous  as  his  character.  They  evidence 
an  imagination  the  most  fervid  and  daring  ; 
and  in  most  of  his  tales  this  imagination  is 
brought  to  bear  on  abstruse  phenomena  in 
nature  and  science,  with  results  which  are 
rendered  more  astounding  to  the  reader  by 
the  apparently  strict  adherence  to  fact  and 
scientific  detail.  We  rememl)er  one  of  these, 
not,  however,  included  in  Messrs.  Vixtelly’s 
little  volume,  wherein  all  the  phenomena  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet 
to  the  earth,  on  vegetable  and  animated  na¬ 
ture,  are  described  with  a  terrible  plausibility. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  “  Efi’ects  of  Mes¬ 
merism  on  a  Dying  Man”  is  conceived  ;  and 
though  it  certainly  has  not  that  refinement  of 
imagination  and  general  excellence,  as  a  flight 
into  the  regions  of  probability,  which  renders 
the  story  of  the  comet  fascinating,  there  is 
yet  a  boldness  in  the  assertion  of  phenomena, 
and  an  apparent  scientific  detail,  that  for  a 
time  entirely  impose  upon  the  mind,  and, 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  circumstances 
asserted,  render  the  horrible  story'  true.  To 
be  able  to  produce  such  an  effect  is  proof  of 
great  power ;  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner 
so  outre  is  at  first  sight  proof  of  a  diseased 
mind,  or,  to  use  a  cant  expression,  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  “  morbid  imagination.”  If  such  were 
the  case,  some  kind  of  palliation,  some  scin¬ 
tillation  of  pity,  might  be  applicable  to  that 
dissipation  he  wallowed  in.  But  in  fact  it 
really  was  not  so ;  and,  however  much  his 
mental  powers  may  have  been  weakened  or 
diverted  by  being  sodden  in  strong  drink, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
original  mind  was  by  no  means  of  that  pain¬ 
fully  sensitive  and  delicate  character  which 
has  almost  naturally  induced  habits  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  in  men  of  dreamy  and  ultramundane 
genius.  An  imagination  of  the  boldest  cha- 
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racter  was  here  naturally  united  to  unusual 
powers  of  analysis  and  practical  observation : 
some  of  the  best  of  Poe’s  tales  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  this  latter  quality.  These  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  main  elements  of  genius  ;  and 
such  a  combination,  but  with  rather  less  im¬ 
agination,  perhaps,  and  proportionately  more 
practical  application,  is  unquestionably  the 
source  of  sober  scientiBc — even  of  mechani¬ 
cal  excellence. 

But  without  going  farther,  we  may  as  well 
return  at  once  to  the  observations  we  made 
for  the  closest  investigation  of 
character  and  abilities  will  only 


at  starting ; 
this  man’s 


lead  us  to  wonder  and  regret  that  so  much 
intellectual  power  may  co-exist  with  so  much 
moral  weakness.  In  bis  character  there  ex¬ 
isted  at  once  strongest  common-sense  and 
wretchedest  folly  :  it  was  steeped  at  once  in 
depravity  and  poetry.  For  though  to  allow 
any  literary  excellence  to  our  American  breth¬ 
ren  is  considered  a  tolerably  good  proof  of  a 
low  standard  of  taste,  we  yet  venture  to  say 
that  a  half-dozen  such  poems  as  “  The  Raven” 
would  have  placed  Edgar  Poe  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  modem  poetry.  We  hope  to  be 
forgiven  if  we  have  spoken  too  harshly  of  a 
dead  man. 


i 

I 
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French  Literature  for  1851. — The  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  last  number,  completing  the 
volume,  of  the  Journal  de  la  Librairie  for 
1851,  enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
literary  statistics  of  France  for  the  year  which 
has  just  closed.  They  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  1850;  but  the  difference,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  on  the  right  side.  The  total 
number  of  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  works  of  all  kinds  published  during  the 
year,  is  7,250, — showing  an  increase  of  142  on 
the  preceding  twelvemonth.  6,817  works 
have  been  published  in  French: — in  which 
are  included  47  written  in  the  different  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects.  Among  the  works  published 
in  foreign  languages  we  notice  65  Oerman, 
68  English,  03  Spanish,  and  1 60  Latin  publi¬ 
cations.  Of  these,  4,219  were  printed  in 
Paris  alone,  and  3,087  only  in  the  depart¬ 
ments, — Algeria  furnishing  44  for  her  share. 
Reprints  and  new  editions  figure  in  the  list 
for  1,677, — leaving  5,673  works  which  may 
be  considered  new.  182  geographical  maps 
and  plans,  8,961  engravings  and  lithographs, 
885  pieces  of  vocal  music,  and  809  works  of 
instrumental  music,  complete  the  intellectual 
and  artistical  harvest  of  France  for  1851. 
The  labors  of  French  Journalism  are  worth 
looking  back  to.  Of  the  166  newspapers 
which  enlivened  the  past  year,  and  many  of 
which  were  its  offspring— nearly  three-fourths 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of  them  were 
destined  to  supply  special  wants  which  were 


not,  it  appears,  so  generally  felt  by  the 
public  as  the  Eklitors  surmised,  or  were 
not,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  pressing  to 
compel  subscription.  Besides  the  Tribune 
Chronometrique — which  our  readers  may 
remember  our  mentioning  on  its  appear¬ 
ance, — we  notice  Le  Moniteur  des  Epieiers, 
the  Journal  de»  Fleura  and  the  Journal 
de  Conchyliologie,  the  Alambic,  the  Revue 
Gastronomique  and  L'entr'acte  du  Gaatro- 
noine,  the  Journal  dtt  FIdneura,  and  lastly, 
the  Journal  dta  Solutions  Grammaticales  : 
. — the  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
particular  classes  of  readers  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  The  dramatic  world  of 
France — fortunately  for  the  dramatic  world 
in  all  other  countries — has  not  been  inactive. 
The  year  1 851  shows  a  brilliant  array  of  263 
works  written  for  the  French  stage ; — 35 
dramas,  14  comedies,  12  operas  or  lyrical 
dramas,  5  ballets,  and  nearly  200  vaudevilles, 
make  up  the  number.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  observe  that  not  a 
single  tragedy*  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  has  made  its  appearance. — As  a  con¬ 
cluding  and  sweeping  statistical  remark,  we 
may  add,  that  the  French  press  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  given  to  the  world  82,000 
works  of  Literature  and  Art.  It  might  be 
curious  to  compare  this  figure  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  returns  of  the  Imperial  epoch — say 
from  1804  to  1814. — Alhenaium. 
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It  is  a  rarity,  amounting  indeed  to  marvel, 
that  a  statesman,  in  a  constitutional  and 
rapidly-progressive  country,  should  be  able 
to  bc«st  almost  fifty  years  of  active  and 
official  life.'  Absolute  governments  seldom 
secure  to  their  administrative  chiefs  a  tenure 
of  office  so  durable  and  so  constant.  And 
liberty — the  greater  it  is’,  the  more  quickly 
is  it  said  to  “  use  up”  and  devour  its  politi¬ 
cal  children.  Lord  Palmerston,  therefore, 
is  looked  upon  as  having  practised  some  po¬ 
litical  legerdemain,  in  order  to  have  preserved 
office  so  constantly  and  so  long.  And  this 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  gravest  reproaches 
made  against  him.  The  excuse  and  expla¬ 
nation  lie  in  the  circumstance  of  Lord  'Pal¬ 
merston  bavmg  passed  nearly  twenty  years, 
or  about  the  half  of  his  official  life,  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  humble  position,  bordering 
upon  mutism.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  uninitiated,  that  a  statesman  well  born, 
and  of  that  rank  and  fortune  from  which 
statesmanship  is  supposed,  in  this  country, 
to  spring  spontaneous  and  full  grown,  as 
mushrooms  do — it  is  inconceivable  that  such 
a  man  should  sit  in  Parliament  behind  the 
Castlereaghs,  the  Sidmouths,  and  the  Van- 
sittarts,  and  for  twenty  years  not  dare  to 
open  his  mouth,  except  on  subjects  immedi¬ 
ately  connected  with  his  especial  office.  Yet 
such  was  then  the  training,  and  such  indeed 
is  still  the  discipline  of  party,  that  abnega¬ 
tion  such  as  this  is  required  of  the  first  intel¬ 
lects,  from  the  moment  they  are  enrolled 
and  honored  with  a  place  by  either  of  our 
great  aristocratic  parties. 

Lord  Palmerston,  however,  came  of  an 
official  stock.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Temples,  as  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  are  of  the  female  line.  The 
latter  were  enriched  by  the  inheritance  of 
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Lord  Cobham.  Lord  Palmerston’s  father 
seconded  the  address  under  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham’s  administration — a  proof  of  his 
Whig  leanings.  He  was  a  Lord  of  Trade, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Board.  The  current  of  party,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  set 
in  so  strong,  and  whisked  so  many  good 
Whigs  into  the  Tory  current,  evidently  car¬ 
ried  the  Temples  along  with  the  Grenvilles 
into  Pitt’s  wake.  The  present  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  born  in  1784,  succeeded  to  bis  title  in 
1802.  Distinguished  at  the  University  as  a 
promising  man  and  a  Pittite,  he  was  thereby 
emboldened  to  dare  competition,  in  1806, 
with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  for  the  honor  of 
representing  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Failing  in  the  attempt,  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Bletchingly,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  by  JLoe 
Tory  Administration  which  came  into  power 
on  the  death  of  Fox.  Two  years  later  Lord 
Palmerston  became  Secretary  at  War,  and 
this  post  he  retained  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
confining  bis  eloquence  during  that  period, 
for  the  most  part,  to  official  defences  of  the 
army  estimates,  to  disquisitions  on  points  of 
military  discipline,  as  the  flogging  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  to  answering  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  other  ex-military  radicals,  who  made  the 
Horse  Guards  the  target  of  their  opposition. 

On  questions  of  religious  tolerance,  indeed, 
the  voice  of  the  Secretary  at  War  would  be 
raised.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  Ca¬ 
tholic  Emancipation.  But  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  zeal  for  the  rising  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  did  he  as  yet  outstep  the  cautious  po¬ 
licy  of  Canning.  Echoing  that  statesman, 
he  strongly  ndiculed  the  ardor  of  such  liber¬ 
als  as  Lord  Nugent,  who  were  for  keeping 
the  French  out  of  Spain,  in  1823,  by  renew¬ 
ing  the  military  contest,  and  who  were  for 
engaging  in  a  warlike  struggle  on  behalf  of 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Spaniards. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  British 
Government  of  that  day  were  right  in  de¬ 
ciding  not  to  interfere.  To  have  protected 
the  Spanish  constitution  of  1821  against  all 
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Europe,  for  all  Europe  had  impelled  and 
even  ordered  the  French  invasion  of  Spain, 
was  impossible. 

“  We  had  but  two  courses,”  said  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “  from  which  to 
choose,  neutrality  or  war  in  conjunction  with 
Spain ;  but  whichever  we  determine  to  adopt,  it 
became  us  to  adopt  it  decidedly,  and  adhere  to 
it  consistently.  Some,  indeed,  have  proposed  a 
middle  course,  and,  stranf^e  to  say,  would  have 
used  threats  or  ne^^Hiation,  without  bein^  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  war  if  negotiation  failed.  To  have 
talked  of  war,  and  to  have  meant  neutrality ;  to 
have  threatened  an  army,  and  have  retreats  be¬ 
hind  a  state  paper ;  to  have  brandished  a  sword 
of  defiance  in  the  hour  of  deliberation,  and  to  have 
ended  in  a  penful  of  protests  on  the  day  of  battle, 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  cowardly  bully, 
and  would  have  made  us  the  object  of  contempt 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.” 

Although  Mr.  Canning  was  unable  to  sup¬ 
port  the  constitutional  cause  in  Spain,  be 
was  at  least  able  to  avenge  it.  His  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Amencan  Republics ;  his 
occupation  of  Lisbon  by  British  troops,  and 
prevention  of  Don  Miguel’s  playing  in  Por¬ 
tugal  the  part  that  the  Duke  of  Angoul£me 
had  done  in  Madrid ;  the  separation  between 
the  empires  of  Portugal  and  Brazil ;  and  the 
formal  grant  of  a  constitution  to  Portugal  by 
Don  Pedro — all  these  events,  more  or  less 
influenced  by  Mr.  Canning,  made  the  hairs 
of  the  Tory  Cabinet  councillors  stand  on  end. 
But,  as  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  won  over 
to  approve  of  them,  and  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  demur,  the  dissentients 
had  but  to  look  on  in  solemn  silence.  The 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1827,  however, 
brought  the  Crown  to  the  altirnative  of 
nominating  Mr.  Canning  to  be  Premier,  or 
else  setting  him  aside  altogether,  since  there 
was  no  one  to  whose  lead  he  could  be  sub¬ 
jected  with  any  justice  or  without  a  compro¬ 
mise  of  his  dignity.  Lord  Liverpool’s  advice 
had  been  for  Canning,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1827,  he  received  the  royal  commands 
to  form  a  Government.  In  the  new  Cabinet 
Lord  Palmerston  kept  his  old  place  of  Sec¬ 
retary  at  War,  but  was  advanced  to  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  Thus,  after  twenty  years’ 
political  service,  and  even  then  not  till  the 
old  Tory  clique  bad  been  broken  up,  did 
Lord  Palmerston  reach  the  goal  of  every 
English  statesman’s  ambition. 

The  four  months  of  Mr.  Canning’s  pre¬ 
miership,  occupied  m  personal  recrimination, 
afforded  no  scope  for  Lord  Palmerston’s  in¬ 
terference  or  exertions.  When  Mr.  Canning 
expired,  the  novel  circumstance  occurred  of 


the  King  taking  a  personal  part,  not  merely 
in  the  choice  of  a  prime  minister,  but  in  the 
filling  of  subordinate  offices.  Instead  of 
resisting  tbb.  Lord  Goderich  acquiesced. 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  more  the  appearance 
than  the  reality  of  resistance ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  the  Administration  bore 
at  its  very  outset  the  germ  of  speedy  disso¬ 
lution.  From  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  Twiss’s  “  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,”  it 
appears  that  the  King  bad  fixed  upon  Her- 
ries  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
that  if  he  could  not  be  got  to  accept,  that 
post  was  to  be  filled  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Mr.  Herries,  however,  accepted,  and  did  his 
spiriting  by  breaking  up  the  ill-assorted 
Cabinet  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1828. 
It  had  lived  but  during  the  months  of  the 
recess. 

'fhen  came  the  Duke’s  ministr}’,  preserving 
all  the  Canningites  in  office,  and  leaving  out 
Eldon  and  W’etherell,  but  necessarily  break¬ 
ing  with  the  Whigs.  The  latter,  considerably 
nettled  at  the  change,  renewed  active  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  the  session  afforded  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
well  as  his  Grace’s  good  intentions  in  domes¬ 
tic  policy,  giving  looser  rein  than  he  had  yet 
ventured  to  do,  to  his  ardor  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Lord  Eldon,  how¬ 
ever,  embittered  by  neglect,  seems  to  have 
continued  to  disbelieve  that  his  quondam 
friends  and  colleagues  could  ever  seriously 
bring  forward  a  measure  for  equalizing  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Catholic.  A  speech  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  in  favor  of  the  Irish  claims  first 
awoke  the  ex-Chancellor  to  suspicion.  From 
the  then  bold  declaration  of  the  new,  cabinet 
minister.  Lord  Eldon  saw  what  was  coming. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  the 
Canningites  to  his  bosom,  and  associated 
them  in  the  ministry  with  himself  and  with 
Peel,  he  thought  that  two  or  three  great 
concessions  ought  to  satisfy  them.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that,  while  be  was  leaving  foreign 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Dudley,  who 
was  Canning’s  confidant ;  colonial  and  com¬ 
mercial  affairs  in  Huskisson’s;  and  at  the 
same  time  preparing  himself  to  go  over  to 
them  on  the  great  matter  of  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  making  as  great  and  as  numer¬ 
ous  concessions  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  Tory.  When,  therefore,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  bis  Grace  found  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Canning  inclined  to  outbid  him  for  popular 
favor,  and  give  in  to  popular  demands  on 
the  great  question  of  reform  in  Parliament, 
he  thought  it  too  much,  and  grew  vexed 
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with  his  Canningit«  allies.  Canning  himself 
had  always  mocked  reform.  Why,  then, 
should  Mr.  Huskisson  vote  with  the  Whigs, 
and  against  him,  upon  the  question  of  Blast 
Retford?  We  can  fully  comprehend  the  Duke’s 
acerbity  of  temper,  and  the  train  of  angry 
feelings  and  ideas,  which  led  to  his  ab  irato 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  consequently 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1828. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  take  in 
at  one  view  the  immense  strides  which  public 
opinion  made  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  ques¬ 
tions,  between  1826  and  1830;  nor  did  he 
perceive  that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to 
conciliate  ihe  English  by  some  measure  of 
reform,  as  the  Irish  by  emancipation.  And 
here  is,  perhaps,  the  place  to  consider  the 
accusation  raised  against  Huskisson  and  Pal¬ 
merston  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  He  reproaches 
them  with  being  as  hostile  to  reform  as  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Lord  Palmerston  especially  as 
being  blind  to  its  merits,  till  he  found  him¬ 
self  Foreign  Secretary  of  Lord  Grey’s  Cabi¬ 
net.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  their  lean¬ 
ing  to  reform,  of  however  moderate  a  kind, 
that  ejected  the  Canningites  from  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Cabinet.  Nay,  more,  it  is  known 
that  when  the  Tories,  in  1830,  sought  to  win 
back  the  Canningites,  and  when  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  they  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  his 
lordship  refused  to  join  any  Administration 
unless  some  members  of  the  Reform  party 
were  invited  to  join.  Lord  Elden,  in  October, 
1830,  wrote  to  Lord  Stowell,  that — 

“  There  was  a  negotiation  between  Ministers 
and  Palntcrston  and  Co.,  and  that  a  pledge  was 
given  Palmerston  of  a  partial  parliamentary  re¬ 
form.” 

• 

Mr.  Roebuck  is,  therefore,  not  warranted 
in  asserting  that  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  especially  Lord  Palmerston,  were  as 
adverse  to  the  growing  question  of  Reform, 
as  their  principal  had  been  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  in  fact  but  in  embryo. 

The  great  event  of  1828  was  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  carried  by  Lord 
John  Russell  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Tories  and  Canningites.  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  vote,  but  spoke  against  the  repeal,  on  the 
ground  that  the  wrong  to  Dissenters  was 
nominal  and  trifling,  and  that  to  amend  that 
wrong  would  diminish  the  chance  of  doing 
away  with  those  serious  injuries  which  pressed 
upon  the  Catholics.  Such  sophistical  reasons 
had  no  weight  with  the  House,  which,  to  its 
honor,  preferred  the  broad  measure;  and 
ministers,  to  save  themselves  from  defeat. 


were  obliged  to  adopt  it,  and  so  secure  its 
passing  through  the  Lords. 

The  first  parliamentary  effort  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  aimed  at  taking  or  winning 
the  foremost  rank  of  statesmanship,  was  his 
speech,  in  the  session  of  1829,  on  the  affairs 
of  Portugal.  Lord  Dudley,  it  was  evident, 
had  not  the  wish  to  resume  office  ;  the  duty 
and  the  honor  of  being  the  ablest  represent¬ 
ative  of  Mr.  Canning’s  ideas  in  foregin  policy, 
were  to  be  claimed,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
claimed  them.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  intro¬ 
duced  a  motion  on  the  1st  of  June,  inculpat¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  ministers  in  favoring  Don 
Miguel  under  guise  of  neutrality,  and  not 
giving  to  Don  Pedro’s  cause  or  Don  Pedro’s 
partizans  fair  play.  Mr.  Peel  replied.  And 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  labored  oration,  evidently 
strove,  in  blaming  the  ministry,  to  represent 
Mr.  Canning’s  policy  as  in  principal  identical 
with  that  professed  by  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Hus¬ 
kisson,  in  fact,  did  his  utmost  to  unsay  Can¬ 
ning.  It  was  then  that  Lord  Palmerston 
rose,  and  flinging  into  his  words  all  that 
warmth  and  boldness  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
wanted,  vindicated  Canning’s  policy  from 
such  lukewarm  interpretation.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  Lord  Palmerston  made  his 
famous  declaration  in  favor  of  interference, 
which  was  a  frank  avowal  of  his  future  poli¬ 
cy,  and  which  deservedly  exposed  him  to  a 
world  of  animadversion ;  although  the  full 
scope  of  his  principle  was  not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  perceived.  He  drew  a  nice  distinction 
between  interference  and  intermeddling,  de¬ 
claring  the  former  to  be  wrong,  because  it 
implied  the  use  of  force. 

• 

“  But  if  by  interference  is  meant  intermeddlinc, 
and  intermeddling  in  every  way,  and  to  every  ex¬ 
tent,  short  of  actual  military  force,  then  L  must 
affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  interference 
which  the  laws  of  nations  may  not  in  certain 
cases  permit.” 

It  is  in  these  debates  that  breaks  forth,  for 
the  first  time,  that  decided  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  the  political  leanings  of  I^rd  Aber¬ 
deen  and  those  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  two  chiefs  of  schools,  never 
met  in  the  same  House.  B'or  when  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
that  the  majority  of  the  Portuguese  wer« 
for  Miguel  and  despotism,  and  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  commanded  respect  in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  was  no  one  to  answer  him :  while, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  could  find  no  one  to  answer  the  new¬ 
born  eloquence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  save 
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George  tbe  Fourth’s  parliamentary  pet,  Mr.  supporting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
Herries.  The  controversy  as  yet,  however,  upon  an  antagonism  between  free  countries 
was  not  between  intervention  and  non-inter-  and  despotic  ones.  Constitutional  govem- 
vention  ;  for  Lord  Palmerston  ba.sed  his  abet-  ment  was  then  too  rare  to  admit  of  its  form- 
tal  of  that  principle  on  the  circumstance  of  ing  the  bond  of  a  powerful  alliance.  It  cer- 
all  countries  being  in  the  habit  of  interfering  tainly  acted  as  a  link  between  English  and 
in  other  countries.  England,  he  said,  had  Dutch,  but  did  not  prevent  mutual  jealousies 
never  ceased  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Por-  and  wars  breaking  out  as  often  between  them 
tugal,  and  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Administration  as  with  despotic  countries.  It  was  in  the 
had  been  but  a  series  of  interferences  in  favor  course  of  the  long  wars  against  Napoleon 
of  Don  Miguel.  that  we  began  to  learn  the  value  of  liberal 

And  there  was  Greece — interference  from  principles  abroad,  as  favorable  to  England, 
beginning  to  end — a  kingdom  bom  of  inter-  We  abetted  such  doctrines  ourselves  in  Sicily 
ference,  cradled  in  interference,  and  unable  to  and  in  Spain,  where  we  established  constitu- 
live  without  interference.  In  Greece,  too,  tionalism  as  our  best  ally,  and  we  succeeded 


there  were  antagonist  interferences ;  one,  for 
stinting  the  new  State  to  tbe  size  of  a  Swiss 
canton,  and  conhning  it  to  the  Morea ;  an¬ 
other,  for  giving  it  the  elements  of  future 
strength,  possessed  of  Athens  and  ^Etolia, 
and  not  confined  to  the  barren  mountains  of 
the  Isthmus.  The  same  party  that  was  for 
restricting  the  territory  was  for  rendering  the 
government  absolute,  and  converting  the  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  which  Canning  had  in¬ 
tended  for  it,  into  the  irresponsible  rule  of  a 
Russian  Prefect. 

It  was  in  his  speech  on  the  affairs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
first  attempted  one  of  those  high  flights  of 
eloquence  for  which  Canning  was  so  famous, 
and  which,  however  falling  short  of  the 
great  orator,  is  still  fully  equal  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  eloquence  that  henceforth,  as  we  may 
see,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Rritish 
Parliament. 

The  speeches  on  this  occasion  advanced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  the  most  powerful  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  liberal  foreign  policy.  Sir  Jnnes 
Mackintosh  was  too  much  of  a  valetudinarian 
to  dispute  the  post.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
might  have  acted  as  a  damper  in  giving  a 
more  Tory  construction  to  Mr.  Canning’s 
ideas,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  Elarl 
Grey,  in  his  selection  of  a  politician  to  fill  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Reform  Administration,  could  in  justice  have 
pitched  upon  no  other  than  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  political  life  and 
opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston  down  to  the 
period  of  his  taking  the  guidance  of  the  for¬ 
eign  affairs  of  this  country — a  guidance  which 
he  has  held  for  well  nigh  twenty  years — it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  what  is  the 
change,  real  or  supposed,  which  be  wrought 
in  British  councils  and  policy.  Until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  no 
•tateaman,  that  we  are  aware  of,  dreamed  of 


in  persuading  the  despots  of  Central  Europe 
to  employ  the  same  means.  The  King  of 
Prussia  promised  liberty  and  a  constitution 
to  his  subjects  as  the  price  of  their  valiantly 
flinging  off  the  French  yoke.  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  came  back  with  a  constitution : 
and  even  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  this  pa¬ 
nacea  of  a  constitution  was  considered  so  in¬ 
nocent  and  so  salutary,  that  it  was  promised 
to  be  given  to  every  German  State,  and  the 
Czar  himself  made  no  difficulty  of  stipulating 
that  one  should  be  given  to  Poland,  so  os 
to  constitute  it  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Canning  and  Palmerston  in  later  years 
were  no  greater  propagandists  in  constitu¬ 
tions  than  Wellington  and  Casllereagh  were 
in  1815.  The  kings  of  Europe  had  not  well 
considered  what  constitutional  government 
was.  But  when  they  saw  its  agitation — its 
effervescence — when  they  beheld  a  genera¬ 
tion,  which  had  just  liberated  their  country, 
in  arms,  turn  to  demands  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  printing,  they  became  alarmed. 
They  tried  repression.  Repression  caused 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  secret  societies 
organized  against  Napoleon.  Spain  and 
Naples,  both  inoculated  with  English  ideas, 
rose  against  their  bigot  kings ;  the  monarcbs 
of  the  great  military  empires  became  alarm¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  Holy  Alliance  became  a  conspi¬ 
racy  of  rulers  agmnst  people. 

Hereupon  arose  a  dissidence  even  amongst 
the  Tories.  As  to  the  Whigs,  their  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  passed  the  bounds  of  even  radical  vitu¬ 
peration.  Of  the  Tories,  some  were  for  re¬ 
canting  the  recommendations  of  constitution¬ 
alism,  which  they  had  given  in  1815,  and  for 
chiming  in  with  the  wild  halloo  of  the  abso¬ 
lutist  against  any  kind  or  any  form  of  popu¬ 
lar  freedom.  Such  men  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
observed,  that  slippery  fortune  had  deserted 
the  constitutional  and  gone  over  to  the  abso- 
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lutist  side.  France  determined  to  reduce 
Spain  to  the  same  state  and  to  the  same  po¬ 
licy  by  force  of  arms.  Austria  would  do  the 
same  by  Italy  and  Naples.  Russia  would 
keep  down  Germany.  And  thus  England,  if 
it  persisted  in  supporting  the  constitutional 
cause,  would  find  the  whole  of  Europe 
leagued  against  her,  and  this  isolation  might 
work  us  serious  harm.  Such  were  the  rea¬ 
sonings  of  the  anti-Canningites  thirty  years 
ago,  and  such  arguments  hare  been  resusci¬ 
tated  by  the  anti-Palmerstonians  of  our  day. 
Canning  in  reply  said,  that  he  would  stand 
on  principle ;  that  although  England  did 
stand  alone  against  every  court  and  every 
prime  minister,  it  had  the  support  and  secret 
attachment  of  every  people  in  Europe,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  was 
nothing  to  fear. 

In  this  belief  Canning  acted.  The  Tory 
ministry  from  1828  to  1831  reversed  his  po¬ 
licy.  They  thought  that  absolutism  was  ir¬ 
revocably  in  the  ascendant,  and  they  played 
into  its  hands,  giving  countenance  to  Don 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  playing  Russia’s 
part  in  Greece,  until  the  revolution  of  1830 
came  upon  them  and  reversed  their  every 
calculation.  We  will  do  the  Aberdeen 
school,  and  amongst  them  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  justice  to  admit,  that  in  their 
abettal  of  absolutism  it  was  less  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  thing  itself — less  their  conviction 
of  the  right  or  the  wisdom  of  despotism — 
that  led  them  to  favor  it,  than  a  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  ascendant,  that  it  formed  the 
most  powerful  party  in  Europe,  that  it  was 
sure  to  prevail,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
most  prudent  to  flatter  and  chime  in  with  it. 
The  revolution  of  July  disconcerted  these  sa¬ 
pient  calculations.  And,  accordingly,  the 
British  ambassador  was  amongst  the  first  to 
recognise  and  pay  his  respects  to  Louis  Phil¬ 
ippe,  as  King  of  the  French. 

If  we  have  thus  grounds  for  believing  that 
no  principle  more  profound  than  that  of  ex¬ 
pediency  actuated  the  Ultra-Tories  and 
Aberdeen,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  that  their  liberal  opponents 
based  their  policy  upon  anything  more  solid 
or  more  noble.  Lord  Palmerston  thought 
liberalism  the  winning  and  the  progressing 
side,  and  abetted  it,  just  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
backed  autocracy.  Neither  thought  that  he 
bad  a  right  to  stake  the  country’s  interests  upon 
any  abstract  principle  of  right.  Each  stuck 
to  what  he  thought  would  finally  be  the  win¬ 
ning  cause.  And  the  result  has  been  what 
to  us  was  the  deserved  one,  which  is, 
that  we  have  pleased  neither  the  liberals  nor 
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sions  of  Holland,  and  especially  of  Belgium  ; 
of  which  the  Governments  were  agitate  and 
driven  by  every  popular  wave.  Negotiation 
thus  became  a  Penelope’s  web — one  day  un¬ 
ravelled  what  the  previous  ones  had  knit; 
and  it  required  superhuman  patience  and  un¬ 
tiring  assiduity  to  keep  so  many  elements  of 
strife  from  rushing  to  collision  and  produc¬ 
ing  an  European  war.  These  Belgian  nego¬ 
tiations  form  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomatic  achievements  of  the  time,  and  do 
great  honor  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  talents, 
patience,  and  ingenuity.  We,  however,  find 
in  them  the  great  fault  of  all  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  mediations,  which  is,  their  being 
guided  rather  by  the  desire  to  bring  both 
sides  to  consent  to  a  certain  decision,  than  to 
make  a  decision  betwixt  them  upon  any 
principle  of  justice.  Thus,  in  the  negotiation 
for  establishing  the  frontier  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  Lord  Palmerston  first  fixed 
upon  one  line,  which  he  thought  the  just 
one;  but  when  the  Belgians  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  it,  and  when,  without  any  shadow  of 
reason,  and  merely  on  the  strength  of  F rench 
support,  they  clamored  for  the  half  of 
Luxemburg,  Lord  Palmerston  forthwith,  to 
gratify  them  and  France,  sanctioned  the 
latter  in  employing  compulsory  means  against 
Holland,  in  order  to  make  that  power  give 
up  not  only  the  Belgian  provinces,  but  one- 
half  of  the  German  province  of  Luxemburg. 
This  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  France, ' 
this  one-sided  abettal  of  Belgian  pretensions 
and  French  support  of  them,  may  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  peace  by  awing  resistance ;  but  it 
left  in  the  Dutch  and  German  mind  a  bad 
impression  of  the  justice  of  Great  Britain, 
and  deep-rooted  protests  against  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  that  period.  For  twenty 
years,  indeed,  these  arrangements  have 
stood.  The  Belgian  monarchy  braved  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  storm  of  1848,  and  the  reaction 
of  subsequent  years,  for  both  of  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  statesmanlike  sagacity  and 
skill  of  King  Leopold.  And  yet,  despite  of 
all  that  sagacity,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  existence  of  Belgium  again  becomes  a 
problem,  and  when  its  independence  requires 
the  threatened  intervention  of  England  and 
of  other  powers  in  its  defence  against  the 
dictatorial  pretensions  of  France,  which  are 
in  general  but  the  preludes  to  military 
aggression.  The  antagonists  of  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  and  of  his  Belgian  settlements  of 
1833,  may  now  triumphantly  ask  him  where 
is  the  French  alliance,  on  which  he  based 
his  policy  in  those  days,  or  where  is  to  be 
found  in  Belgium  the  elements  of  either 
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self-subsistence  or  self-defence  against  a 
Bonapartist  emperor  in  Paris  ? 

At  the  same  time.  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
be  denied  the  merit  of  leaning  to  the  liberal 
side.  If  the  Belgians  had  revolted,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  been  in  consequence  of  oppression, 
and  if  the  French  supported  them,  it  was 
that  the  popular  feeling  in  Belgium  was 
unmistakeable.  Another  country,  Poland,  at 
the  same  time  revolted  against  Russian  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Poles  awoke 
the  strongest  sympathies  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  Had  it  b^n  possible  to  have  gone 
to  the  succor  of  Poland,  the  French  would 
have  done  so.  but  the  impossibility  under 
which  they  were  of  preventing  Polish  sub¬ 
jugation  made  them  more  determined,  and 
gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  stronger 
plea  to  insist  that  Belgium  should  be  righted. 
Russia  and  Austria  soon  set  at  nought  the 
stipulations  of  the  Cong^ress  of  Vienna  with 
respect  to  the  east  of  Europe ;  this  left  the 
minds  of  French  and  English  statesmen  less 
scrupulous  to  innovate  in  the  west.  And  not 
only  was  Belgium  sustained  and  defended  in 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  and 

fiopular  government,  but  France  and  Eng- 
and  entered  into  a  league  to  drive  absolut¬ 
ism  from  the  peninsula,  and  to  rid  Queen 
Maria  de  Gloria  and  Isabella  from  the 
hostility  of  their  legitimist  competitors. 

It  was  impossible  to  proclaim  more  openly, 
or  act  more  decidedly  upon,  the  principle  of 
intervention.  The  two  great  powers  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  undertook  to  drive  the 
two  pretenders  from  the  Peninsula,  by  all 
and  every  means.  France  sent  her  Algerine 
legions,  England  lent  her  navy  and  marint  s, 
and  sanctioned  the  levy  and  the  dispatch  of 
an  auxiliary  legion.  It  was  not  mere  soldiers 
that  were  wanting  in  Spain  to  either  side, 
and  the  absolutist  Powers,  by  sending  subsi¬ 
dies  to  Don  Carlos,  enabled  him  more 
effectually  to  carry  on  the  war  than  if  they 
had  lent  him  troops.  Never,  certainly,  hid 
opposition  a  fairer  field  of  animad version 
than  that  presented  by  British  efforts  in 
Spain,  marked  as  they  were  by  so  little  of 
either  glory  or  success.  In  the  main,  no 
doubt,  our  intervention  did  preserve  Spain 
to  the  constitutional  Queen,  did  foil  Don 
Carlos  in  his  purpose  of  taking  Bilbao,  and 
did  at  length  weary  out  his  supporters,  till 
they  quarrelled  amongst  each  other,  aban¬ 
doned  him,  and  entered  into  a  convention  to 
submit.  But  in  winning  Spain,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  lost  the  cordial  understanding  with 
France.  And  the  very  achievement,  which 
he  looked  to  for  the  consolidation  of  the  con- 
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stitutional  league  of  the  west,  proved  the 
very  cause  and  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
dissolution. 

There  can  be  no  one,  who  has  observed 
the  political  career  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
must  admit  the  fact  of  his  being  a  very  bad 
courtier.  Though  some  few  may  chuckle 
over  this  defect  with  a  sneer,  the  far  greater 
number  will  consider  it  a  virtue.  Whether 
merit  or  defect,  it  has  been  Lord  Palmerston’s 
wont  to  look  assiduously  enough  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  the  public,  and  to  the  political 
world ;  but  with  crowned  heads  he  has  never 
been  a  favorite.  At  the  levee,  which  took 
place  at  St.  James’s  the  other  day,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  passed  before  the  Queen, 
her  Majesty,  instead  of  directing  a  benign 
look  upon  his  Lordship,  directed  her  -eyes 
aloft  into  empty  space.  The  circumstance 
is  emblematic  of  the  regard  generally  enter¬ 
tained  for  Lord  Palmerston  by  royalty.  He 
bas  contributed  more  than  most  men  to  place 
kings  upon  the  throne,  but  none  could  ever 
abide  him.  Even  the  innocent  Isabella  sent 
his  friend  and  envoy  very  uncourteously  out 
of  Spain.  King  Otho’s  hatred  of  Lord 
Palmerston  would  require  an  .^Eschylus  to 
depict  its  depth.  yet  Lord  Palmerston 

placed  the  kilted  monarch  where  is.  The 
aversion  of  Louis  Philippe  for  our  Foreign 
Secretary  was  almost  as  intense. 

It  tells  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  favor,  that 
though  Louis  Philippe  became  averse  to  him, 
and  estranged  from  England,  bis  Majesty  at 
the  same  time  quarrelled  with  the  whole 
band  of  French  statesmen.  From  the  very 
first,  Louis  Philippe  had  no  inclination  to 
support  Queen  Isabella  and  the  constitution 
against  Don  Carlos  and  absolutism.  It  was 
his  ministers,  and  especially  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who  forced  him  into  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  But  by  degrees  the  French  king 
got  rid  of  those  ministers  who  could  dictate 
to  him.  He  shook  oil  the  De  Broglies,  the 
Perriers,  the  Humanns,  and  turned  MM. 
Thiers  and  Guizot  in  and  out  of  office  alter¬ 
nately,  with  the  hope  of  rendering  them 
supple.  He  could  never  divert  Thiers  from 
the  determination  to  uphold  the  Spanish 
liberals.  Count  Mole,  however,  who  had 
kept  the  thread  of  the  old  Austrian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  connection,  served  Louis  Philippe  as  a 
proper  instrument  for  drawing  away  from  the 
constitutional  side,  and  coquetting  with  the 
absolutist.  And  herein  took  its  rise  the 
penchant  of  the  personal  will  and  personal 
policy  of  the  French  king,  which,  for  years, 
he  persevered  in  against  public  opinion, 
against  parliamentary  opinion,  and  even 
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against  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and  several  members  of  his  family.  With 
bis  resistance  to  public  opinion  in  France  be¬ 
gan  his  estrangement  from  England  and  from 
the  W'higs. 

If  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention 
be  wise  of  observance  in  civil  contests  between 
absolutism  and  constitutionalism,  it  should  be 
doubly,  and  unquestionably  imperative,  when 
a  country  has  gained  its  liberties,  and  when 
it  is  divided  into  parties,  desiring  the  more 
or  the  less.  The  duly  of  England  and  of 
France  was  not  to  interfere  between  Moder- 
ado  and  Exaltado.  But  unfortunately  and 
absurdly  England  got  bound  up  with  one 
party,  France  with  another;  in  short,  these 
powers  were  employed  to  fan  the  flame,  not 
quell  and  appease  it.  At  last  the  Exaltados 
and  Espartero  gained  the  ascendancy,  and 
made  a  fair  and  really  moderate  use  of  vic¬ 
tory.  English  councils  were  paramount  at 
Madrid,  and  yet  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
envoys  made  no  use  of  this  ascendancy  to 
direct  the  Regent  in  a  course  that  would 
have  fortified  his  position.  There  was  no 
court  to  win  or  amuse  the  upper  classes  ;  no 
commercial  activity  to  interest  the  middle. 
The  church  was  in  distress,  the  army  ne¬ 
glected.  Yet  all  this  time  the  country  was 
so  tranquil  that  the  Regent  slumbered  on 
one  side  of  the  great^street  of  Madrid,  and  the 
British  envoy  on  the  other.  They  awoke 
only  to  encounter  a  military  insurrection, 
paid  and  directed  by  France.  It  is  one  of 
the  reproaches  made  to  Lord  Palmerston 
abroad,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  use 
of  victory.  He  could  crush  a  despot,  and 
cause  a  constitutional  throne  to  rise  ;  but  to 
consolidate,  to  pacify,  to  secure,  or  to  give 
such  counsels  as  would  lead  to  these  results. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  unable,  and  his  envoys 
unfit.  His  intervention  and  support,  so  vig¬ 
orous  in  act,  and  so  powerful  in  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  disappeared  when  constitutional 
advice  was  most  required. 

The  alliance  between  England  and  F ranee, 
shaken  by  their  jarring  opinions  and  contrary 
efforts  in  Spain,  was,  we  may  say,  dissolved 
by  the  further  differences  which  arose  be¬ 
twixt  them  on  the  subject  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
There  is  no  part  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy 
that  has  occasioned  him  more  obloquy,  or 
wrought  him  more  friends,  than  this  very 
quarrel.  The  success  with  which  his  Lord- 
ship  carried  his  every  point,  crushed  Egypt, 
and  annihilated  for  a  time  French  influence 
in  the  Levant,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  achievement  worthy  of  the  first  Pitt  Min¬ 
istry  ;  many  of  the  Liberals,  however,  in- 
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eluding  the  old  Whigs  and  young  Radicals, 
look  upon  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  through¬ 
out  this  Syrian  business  as  unwarrantable 
and  suicidal.  It  was,  indeed,  not  unlike 
Lord  Chatham’s  exploits,  that  covered  his 
ministry  with  military  glory,  but  at  the  same 
time  overwhelmed  it  with  such  dnancial  bur¬ 
dens  and  difficulties,  as  at  no  distant  period 
to  break  up  the  ministry,  and  annihilate  the 
power  of  the  party. 

As  to  France,  its  views  with  respect  to 

Kand  to  Africa  have  never  been  direct- 
one  grain  of  either  common  honesty 
or  common  sense.  Napoleon  has  not  been 
able  to  assign  one  sound  motive  in  going 
there.  The  scheme  was  Ossianic,  visionary, 
absurd,  and  could  never  serve  one  French  in¬ 
terest  or  purpose.  Louis  Philippe  was  fully 
convinced  of  this,  and  scouted  an  Egyptian 
or  Syrian  policy.  But  M.  Thiers,  who  saw 
popular  feeling  bound  up  in  Egypt  and  its  re¬ 
miniscences,  thought  otherwise.  The  French 
public  and  the  French  Chamber  thought 
with  M.  Thiers,  and  Louis  Philippe  durst  not 
set  them  at  dedance. 

However  ael&sh  the  French  may  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  setting  up  an  Egyptian  Empire, 
and  extending  that  empire  over  Syria  to  the 
Taurus,  some  politicians  in  England  did  not 
contemplate  the  scheme  with  any  alarm.  An 
empire  at  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
assiulable  from  the  Red  Sea,  must  be  at  the 
mercy  of  England  as  long  as  it  retained  its 
maritime  superiority.  The  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  Empire,  therefore,  extending  to  the 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  appeared  to  them 
one  of  the  best  counterpoises  to  Russia,  and 
the  only  means  of  regenerating  the  Moham¬ 
medan  force,  capable  of  enabling  Turkey  to 
combat  Russia.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  in  it 
but  an  attempt  to  erect  a  military  and  naval 
empire  between  us  and  India,  and  even 
threatening  India,  and  he  entered,  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  nature,  upon  the  task  of 
overthrowing  this  empire.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  different  members  and  parties  in  the 
Cabinet  never  came  to  a  clear  discussion  or 
understanding  on  the  subject.  M.  Thiers 
was  President  of  the  Council  and  Foreign 
Minister  in  Paris.  M.  Guizot  was  his  am¬ 
bassador  in  London.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
envoy  in  Paris  assured  M.  Thiers  that  if 
France  continued  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  Egypt,  England  would  enter  into  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Austria  and  Russia  to  put  down 
Egypt.  At  the  very  same  time  M.  Guizot 
wrote  from  London  assurances,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  old  Whig  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  Lord  Palmerston  never  would 


have  the  power  or  the  audacity  to  sign  or 
conclude  such  a  treaty.  M.  Thiers  believed 
M.  Guizot  and  Holland  House,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  did  sign  the  famotis  treaty 
which  left  France  isolated  and  Syria  at  the 
mercy  of  the  English  fleet.  M.  Thiers  was 
duped,  and  ejected  from  office.  St.  Jean 
d’Acre  and  its  famed  fortifications  were  laid 
in  ruins,  and  Mehemet  Ali  signed  the  terms 
of  submission  which  the  English  admirals 
submitted  to  him. 

No  doubt  this  was  a  triumph  over  France, 
and,  achieved  over  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
might  have  been  a  subject  of  congratulation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Russia. 
But  on  the  side  of  France  the  result  was 
untoward.  If  our  Spanish  policy  had  caused 
a  breach  with  Louis  Philippe,  this  Syrian 
onslaught,  and  the  treaty  which  preceded  it, 
begat  a  breach  with  French  politicians,  and 
with  the  French  people,  which  led  to  a  war 
of  diplomacy  and  of  expenditure,  fatal  to 
the  Whigs  as  a  party,  and  fatal  also  to  the 
constitutional  cause  and  alliance  of  the  west. 
The  effect  of  the  Syrian  triumph  was  soon 
found  in  the  bickerings  about  the  right  of 
search,  in  the  swelled  budget  of  the  French 
navy,  and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  own 
estimates.  As  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Whigs  had  been  to  diminish  indirect  taxation, 
which  was  impossible  to  be  restored  ;  whilst 
they  had  not  the  weight  or  the  excuse  to 
carry  a  measure  of  direct  taxation  against 
the  feeling  of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  of 
the  landed  interest,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  soon  at  a  dead  lock,  with  an 
annual  deficit  that  he  was  at  his  wits’  end  to 
meet.  The  Whigs  went  out  in  consequence, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  anathematized  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  cause.  And  then,  to  their 
still  greater  mortification,  they  found  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Aber¬ 
deen,  take  up  not  his  own  old  absolutist  pol¬ 
icy,  but  that  more  liberal  policy  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  originated,  of  a  close  and 
intimate  understanding  with  France.  One 
of  the  good  results  to  Louis  Philippe  of  the 
Syrian  quarrel  was,  that  it  secured  to  him 
the  services  and  attachment  of  M.  Guizot, 
between  whom  and  Lord  Aberdeen  there 
arose  an  understanding,  which  might  have 
restored  the  alliance  of  the  two  monarchies, 
if  not  for  any  certain  purposes  of  liberalism, 
at  least  for  the  consolidation  of  constitutional 
government.  But  according  to  the  see-saw 
of  parties  in  a  free  country,  the  Whigs  came 
in  again ;  when  the  bad  feeling  and  mutual 
mistrust  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  led  to  the  latte.* 
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breaking  every  pledge  they  had  made  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  their  precipitating, 
•per  feu  et  nefeu,  these  Spanish  marriages, 
which  form  the  disgrace  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
character  and  reign. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  embarked  his  country  and  his  party  in 
the  career  of  rivalry  and  antagonism  towards 
Louis  Philippe  and  France,  without  misgiv¬ 
ings  and  protests  on  the  part  of  many  of  his 
colleagues.  In  his  Syrian  policy  it  is  well 
known  that  Holland  House  was  against  him, 
as  well  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  that  the 
breach  was  precipitated  by  the  confidence,  on 
which  M.  Guisot  and  the  king  reposed,  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  hostile  treaty  being  signed. 
The  decided  opponent  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
policy  was,  however.  Lord  Grey,  who  in¬ 
herits  from  his  father  that  dislike  of  these 
interlopers,  from  Mr.  Canning’s  and  other 
parties,  who  had  mingled  with  the  pure 
stream  of  Whiggism,  to  the  modification  of  its 
color  and  its  course.  Lord  Melbourne,  so 
lon^  as  he  was  Premier,  was  able  to  act  as 
arbiter  between  the  contending  statesmen. 
And  from  his  connection  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  the  enemies  of 'the  latter  were  less  in¬ 
clined  to  brave  the  consequence  of  an  open 
quarrel. 

When,  however,  it  was  no  longer  the  half- 
Canningite,  half- Whig,  Lord  Melbourne,  but 
the  genuine  and  her^itary  Whig,  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  was  to  form  a  ministry,  then 
Lord  Grey  finally  protested  against  Lord 
Palmerston  being  entrusted  with  the  Foreign 
Department.  The  Whigs,  as  a  body,  felt  the 
protest  ungracious.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
been  betrayed  into  a  quarrel  with  France,  but 
it  was  for  a  liberal  cause  in  Spain,  and  for 
national  purposes  in  Egypt.  To  abandon 
Lord  Palmerston  was  not  merely  to  abandon 
a  policy,  but  to  reverse  it.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Canning’s  political  friends 
and  disciples  ;  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  the 
Whigs  at  the  first  moment  of  their  ascendan¬ 
cy,  under  a  chief  of  their  own,  to  ostracize 
the  last  and  the  most  talented  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  friends,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Grey,  who  bore  them  all  an  hereditary  grudge. 
Lord  John  Russel  and  the  Whigs  therefore 
upheld  Lord  Palmerston,  and  overcame  the 
objections  of  their  notoriously  short-tempered 
coueague.  Other  reasons  than  those  of  gen¬ 
erosity  had,  no  doubt,  their  weight  The 
Whigs  had  already  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
disevding  one  of  the  oldest  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  a  man  who,  indeed,  like  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  had  been  a  kind  of  interloper  in  their 
party,  but  who  had  contrived  to  thrust  him- 
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self  foremost  in  all  its  victories,  and  whom 
Lord  Grey  had  been  compelled  to  place  fore¬ 
most  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  ministerial 
organization.  We  allude  to  Lord  Brougham : 
to  place  two  Broughams,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Brougham  and  a  Palmerston,  in  semi-oppo¬ 
sition,  was  to  do  what  Louis  Philippe  declared 
would  be  the  end  of  his  reign,  placing  Thiers 
and  Guizot  in  combined  opposition  to  him. 
Lord  Palmerston,  therefore,  outlived  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Greys. 

A  new  scene  opened  in  1846  to  attract  the 
interest  and  offer  pretext  for  the  interference 
of  different  cabinets.  The  state  of  men’s 
minds  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  ripening  to  revolt. 
A  prelate  who  detested  Austria,  and  who 
contemplated  a  league  and  a  policy  peculiar 
to  Italians,  and  confined  to  them,  was  in  that 
year  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  His 
first  act  was  an  amnesty.  Subsequently,  in 
a  kindred  spirit  with  the  governments  of 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont,  he  summoned  a  Con- 
sulla,  an  assembly  of  notabilities,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fittest  mode  of  reconciling 
the  expectation  and  wants  of  the  people  with 
the  rights  and  salutary  Influence  of  the  crown. 
M.  Guizot,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  had 
long  previously  sent  to  Italy  one  of  his  ablest 
political  missionaries.  De  Rossi  left  Paris  for 
the  French  embassy  at  Rome  before  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  had  been  altogether  disgusted  with  liber¬ 
alism,  and  before  a  closer  understanding  had 
sprung  up  between  the  courts  of  the  Tuueries 
and  of  Vienna.  De  Rossi  even  boasted  of 
having  contributed  to  the  election  of  a  liberal 
Pope.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Whig 
cabinet  now  undertook  to  go  round  the  chief 
capitals  of  Italy,  collect  information,  and,  if 
asked,  proffer  ^\*ice.  Lord  Minto  was  no 
particular  nominee  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
was  a  connection  of  Lord  John  Rus.sel,  and 
his  mission  was  liked  by  the  Cabinet,  becau.se 
it  would  act  as  a  check  upon  Ix)rd  Palmer¬ 
ston,  and  put  the  entire  Cabinet,  and  not  ex¬ 
clusively  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  possession 
of  the  whole  circumstances  and  bearings  of 
an  important  movement.  No  personal  friend 
of  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  proved  more 
frankly  liberal  than  Lord  Minto ;  and  his 
councils,  though  really  moderate,  were  looked 
upon  with  a  sinister  eye  by  both  Austrians 
and  French. 

Prince  lilettemich  and  M.  Guizot  had  by 
this  time  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  and  kind  of  liberty  that  might  be  allowed 
to  nations,  for  which  the  show  of  it  had  be¬ 
come  indispensable.  Their  scheme  was  mu¬ 
nicipal  liberty  to  a  certain  extent  of  local 
juriwliction ;  this  municipal  Uberty  not  being 
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under  the  control  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
lieu  of  a  legislature  there  was  to  be  a  senate, 
springing,  in  part,  from  these  municipal 
bodies,  consisting  of  the  notabilities  of  the 
country,  and  destined  to  enlighten  the  Go- 
verment,  rather  tluin  control  it.  Such  was 
the  systt^m  which  M.  Guizot  and  Prince  Met- 
temich  proposed  for  Greece;  and  this  sys¬ 
tem,  when  proposed  to  him  for  Greece,  Lord 
Palmerston  scouted  as  quite  as  bad  as  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  still  more  corrupt — it  was  a  sys¬ 
tem,  his  Lordship  declared,  that  would  bring 
no  strength  to  the  Government,  would  exer¬ 
cise  no  salutary  check  upon  it,  and  which 
would  in  nowise  meet  the  just  cravings  and 
demands  of  the  people,  who  must  be  coerced 
to  make  them  submit  to  it. 

But  even  the  measure  of  freedom  that 
Prince  Mettemich  would  allow  to  Greece,  he 
dreaded  in  Italy.  The  Pope’s  Consulta  filled 
him  with  alarm,  and  De  Rossi  was  known  to 
dissuade  almost  every  concession,  however 
indispensable,  of  the  Pontiff.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this,  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  and  removed  at  once  all  hope  of 
a  liberal  settlement  in  Italy  upon  a  moderate 
basis,  and  on  the  ground  of  compromise  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people  That  cruel  and  pusil¬ 
lanimous  tyrant,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  was 
the  first,  indeed,  to  render  all  honest  com- 

Eromise  impossible,  by  granting,  in  dissimu- 
ilion  and  affright,  a  full  and  popular  con¬ 
stitution,  which  he  had  no  idea  of  observing 
beyond  the  hour  when  force  or  craft  could 
enable  him  to  withdraw  it.  In  bis  alarm, 
and  in  the  fear  of  losing  Sicily,  he  summoned 
Lord  Minto  to  bestow  upon  him  his  counsel 
and  mediation,  the  word  and  countenance  of 
England  being  all-powerful  with  the  Sicil¬ 
ians. 

But  the  events  of  North  Italy  threw  the 
struggles  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  into 
the  shade.  The  Milanese,  exasperated  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Austrian  soldiers,  as  much 
as  excited  by  the  example  of  Paris,  rose  in  in- 
sorrcction,  routed  their  garrison,  and  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  boldly  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  Marshal  Radetzky 
took  refuge  behind  Mantua  and  the  Adige. 
English  diplomacy  was,  of  course,  unprepared 
for  any  such  outbreak,  and  the  British  am¬ 
bassador  at  Turin  sincerely  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  Charles  Albert  from  heading  the 
Italian  insurrection  against  the  house  of  Au.s- 
tria.  But  when  the  die  was  cast,  when  the 
onward  march  of  Charles  Albert  was  unin¬ 
terrupted  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  then, 
it  is  complained,  England  threw  off  the  mask 
of  decorum,  openly  rejoiced  in  the  discom- 
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fiture  of  an  ancient  ally,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  its  empire ;  and,  instead  of  discountenanc¬ 
ing  Charles  Albert,  or  protesting  against  his 
conduct,  the  English  Government  accepted 
the  liberation  of  Italy  as  un  fait  accompli. 

With  respect  to  his  disinclination  to  medi¬ 
ate,  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  vtithout  defence. 
He  declares,  that  he  merely  declined  under¬ 
taking  the  task  of  pressing  upon  such  un¬ 
manageable  people  as  the  Lombards  and  the 
Milanese,  the  expediency  of  their  giving  up 
the  Venetian  territory,  and  abandoning  Ver¬ 
ona  and  Venice,  to  keep  Milan  and  Pavia. 
His  Lordship,  however,  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  the  Austrian  Government  to  send  an  en¬ 
voy  to  Lombardy,  to  treat  for  an  accommo¬ 
dation  upon  these  terms.  The  Vienna  Cabinet 
accordingly  did  send  an  agent  for  this  purpose. 
But  Radetzky,  who, was  determined  upon  re¬ 
conquering  the  Milanese,  kept  back  this  en¬ 
voy,  and  nooflerwas  made  to  the  Lombards. 
The  same  obstinacy  would  have  barred  Lord 
Palmerston’s  mediation  had  he  undertaken 
it.  With  full  power  from  the  Government 
at  Vienna,  the  commander  at  the  Adige  would 
not  have  hearkened  nor  submitted  to  them. 
And  though  allowing  negotiation  to  go  on, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  Radetzky  would  never 
have  sanctioned,  nor  seriously  permitted,  the 
mediation. 

Whilst  such  was  Lord  Palmerston’s  error, 
or  imputed  error,  in  North  Italy,  one  of  a 
similarly  over-sanguine  nature  is  laid  to  his 
charge  in  the  south.  It  could  have  proceeded 
but  from  the  belief  that  the  Italian  resistance 
was  indomitable,  and  that  as  it  must  triumph 
in  the  north,  so  the  resistance  of  the  Sicil¬ 
ians,  driven  as  they  were  to  separation  from 
Naples,  would  alike  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  the  brunt  of  reaction.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Sicilians  prepared  to  elect  them¬ 
selves  another  king,  and  selected  the  son  of 
Charles  Albert  to  be  their  constitutional 
monarch,  the  bold  scheme  received,  if  not 
the  sanction,  at  least  the  tolerance  and  coun¬ 
tenance  of  England.  We  do  not  feel  induced 
to  believe  the  accusations  of  the  absolutists 
against  Lord  Palmerston,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  state  them,  in  order  to  render  intelligible 
that  universal  and  inveterate  obloquy  with 
which  his  Lordship  was  viewed  by  all  the 
great  courts,  an  obloquy  to  which  be  has 
been  finally  sacrificed. 

Our  accusations  against  Lord  Palmerston 
would  be  of  a  different  kind.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  intervention  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  an  English  ministry,  it  was  so  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  We  had  occupied  it  for 
years  during  the  war— «e  had  persuaded 
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the  Sicilians  to  do  away  with  their  old  feudal 
constitution,  and  adopt  another  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  times.  Under  these  institu¬ 
tions,  Sicily  attained  a  most  unusual  state  of 
development  and  prosperity.  It  suited  Eng¬ 
lish  diplomacy  to  restore  Sicily  to  the  rule 
of  Naples  in  1816.  Had  we  preserved  for 
the  Sicilians  their  old  constitution,  the  King 
of  Naples  durst  not  have  abrogated  it.  But 
since  we  had  abrogated  it,  and  instituted  a 
new  one,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  erasing 
both.  Now,  if  we  were  not  bound  to  preserve 
to  the  Sicilians  all  the  freedom  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  we  had  provided  for  them  under 
our  rule,  we  were  at  least  bound  to  see  that 
they  were  not  worse  off  for  our'rule.  If  we 
could  not  guarantee  to  them  their  new  con¬ 
stitution,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  seen 
that  they  retained  their  old  privileges,  such 
as  they  were.  In  1823  we  might  surely 
have  seen  to  this,  but  the  Tories  reigned. 
The  opportunity  again  presented  itself  in 
1848  and  1849.  And  Lord  Palmerston 
ought  to  have  made  a  sUind  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

As  to  his  colleagues  and  the  Cabinet  as  a 
whole,  he  knew  that  it  had  no  foreign  policy, 
at  least  no  foreign  policy  that  was  not  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  scrapes, 
expenses,  and  war.  Lord  Palmerston  un¬ 
dertook  for  the  Cabinet  to  carry  through  a 
liberal  foreign  policy  ;  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  liberal  party  and  cause,  without  risking 
any  of  the  three  contingencies.  The  result 
was  that  he  encouraged  the  liberals,  Italian 
and  Sicilian,  in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  to 
Xurn  his  back  upon  them  in  the  hour  of  ad¬ 
versity.  He  was  allowed  to  point  and  use 
as  a  menace  the  mighty  artillery  of  England  ; 
but  he  knew  be  durst  not  put  a  shot  in  them. 
And  such  were  the  cautious  instructions  to 
the  British  Admiral,  that  in  order  to  save  the 
Messinese  from  slaughter,  and  put  an  end  to 
a  fearful  massacre,  he  only  ventured  to  inter¬ 
fere  when  the  French  admiral  had  determined 
to  interfere ;  the  British  representative  in  the 
Mediterranean  thus  creeping  under  the  gab¬ 
ardine  and  responsibility  of  tlie  French.  We 
all  know  the  upshotof  the  Sicilian  resistance 
— the  illusory  terms  we  proposed — the  illu¬ 
sory  protection  which  we  gave,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  blotting  out  of  the  Sicilian  consUtu- 
tion,  prosperity,  and  rights,  and  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  every  spark  of  freedom  and  secunty 
ia  blood.  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  saved 
Sicily,  and  secured  it  a  constitution,  not  in¬ 
deed  under  a  Piedmontese  Princa,  or  by  ab¬ 
stracting  it  from  Naples,  but  under  a  Neapol¬ 
itan  riceroy.  To  have  done  so,  however, 
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and  to  have  obtained  liberty  to  act  so  as  to 
secure  it,  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  risen 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  declared  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion,  honor,  and  interest  of  England  were 
staked  on  doing  at  least  this  much ;  and  if 
he  were  not  permitted  to  do  it,  he  would  re¬ 
sign.  Placed  in  such  an  alternative  as  that, 
the  Whigs  would  rather  have  saved  Sicily, 
than  lost  their  colleague.  And  if  they  had 
turned  out  Lord  Palmerston  upon  such  a 
question,  he  would  have  been  swept  back 
upon  them  by  a  recoil  of  the  popular  wave, 
far  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist.  But  the 
fault  of  Lord  Palmerston  was,  that  although 
he  always  had  the  adroitness  to  trick  the 
timid  Whigs  into  acts  of  semi-liberalism,  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  press  them  into  the 
bold  following  out  of  their  own  principles, 
and  indeed  of  their  own  desires.  Had  Lord 
Palmerston  known  when  to  resign,  he  would 
have  been  Prime  Minister  long  ago. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
well-known  affair,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
so  egregiously  overstrained  his  right,  and  mis¬ 
calculated  the  respective  powers  of  coercion 
and  resistance.  The  French  envoy,  on  whose 
neutrality  he  counted,  b<,-came  his  enemy. 
The  French  Government  found  the  matter 
too  opportune,  not  to  try  to  extract  popula¬ 
rity  from  it.  Louis  Napoleon,  wanting  mo¬ 
ney,  stipulated  to  let  the  French  Tories  have 
their  way  in  worrying  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
return  for  the  President’s  salary  being  dou¬ 
bled;  so  that  Lord  Palmerston,  everywhere 
betrayed, found  the  war  which  he  had  kindled 
in  the  Piraeus  roll  back  upon  him  in  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  and  present  a  most  opportune 
field  for  his  enemies  to  manceuvre  upon 
against  him  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  in  the  block¬ 
ade  of  Athens  found  warm  defenders,  first, 
amongst  the  liberals,  who  saw  that,  in  the 
main,  his  purpose  was  to  uphold  their  cause  ; 
and,  secondly,  amongst  the  mercantile  class, 
who  prize  a  minister  that  takes  care  of  their 
interests,  and  will  go  even  the  length  of  blus¬ 
tering  and  blockading  in  their  behalf.  The 
Whigs,  in  general,  stuck  well  by  their  col¬ 
league,  who  was  evidently  attacked  by  his 
old  enemies,  the  French  Orleaoists,  joined 
with  the  Aberdeen  and  reactionary  school 
in  this  country.  Considering  the  cause  and 
the  risk.  Lord  Palmerston  may  consider  that 
he  came  off  most  fortunately,  and  even  with 
flying  colors. 

These  said  doings  in  Greece,  followed  up 
as  they  were  by  demands  upon  Tuscany  and 
other  powers  for  indemnity  to  British  sub¬ 
jects,  who  had  been  injured  in  their  proper- 
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ty,  have  left  a  serious  and  lasting  schism  in 
diplomacy.  Whilst  Lord  Palmerston,  on  be¬ 
half  of  England,  insists  that  every  English 
subject,  whose  property  has  been  destroyed 
in  a  foreign  land,  may  call  upon  his  own  gov¬ 
ernment  to  enforce  his  claim  for  indemnity, 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  Austria  deny 
that  any  foreigner  has  a  right  to  any  indem¬ 
nification  other  than  it  may  please  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
allot  him.  An  Englishman  settling  in  Rus¬ 
sia  or  in  Austria  can  have  no  more  rights 
than  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian,  say  they.  To 
which  it  is  replied,  that  a  British  subject,  un¬ 
less  he  chooses  to  get  himself  naturalized  in 
another  country,  has  a  right  to  his  country’s 
protection,  in  case  of  a  flagrant  denial  of 
justice. 

A  question,  however,  far  more  vital  and 
important  than  the  amount  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
dress  for  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries,  is 
the  political  position  of  this  country  towards 
Europe,  with  regard  to  enmity  or  alliance. 
We  have  before  dwelt  on  the  revolution, 
which  has  superseded  the  old  territorial  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  by  the  modern  balance  of 
principle.  We  showed  that  from  1830  to 
1840,  the  constitutional  alliance  of  the  w&st 
was  able  not  merely  to  command  the  respect 
of,  but  dictated  terms  to,  the  absolutist  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  east.  W'^e  depicted  how  this  con¬ 
stitutional  alliance  was  broken,  and  have  seen 
Louis  Philippe  estranged  from  liberal  alliance 
to  absolutist  connections.  The  insurrection 
and  revolution  of  1848  were  principally 
caused  by  these  absolutist  tendencies  in  Lou¬ 
is  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot — tendencies  which 
showed  themselves  in  domestic  as  well  as  in 
foreign  politics.  The  memorable  days  of 
February,  1848,  put  an  end  to  all  these.  It 
suspended  the  coquetry  between  France  and 
Austria,  replaced  it  by  the  old  rivalry,  and 
might  have  led  to  collision.  With  Cavaignac, 
however,  fell  in  France  the  hopes  of  sincere 
liberalism.  Two  parties  have  since  struggled 
for  power;  the  party  of  the  ex-ministers  and 
Orleanists,  and  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  Elys6e ;  both  have  been  so  affected  by 
fears  of  popular  insurrection,  that  to  retard 
and  destroy  liberal  institutions  beyond  the 
French  frontier  has  for  some  time  been  the 
policy  of  every  French  republican  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Thus  not  only  liberal  policy,  but  even  re¬ 
presentative  government,  was  menaced  with 
extinction  in  Europe.  The  hopes  which  were 
built  upon  Germany  one  by  one  evaporated. 
Lord  Palmerston  had,  from  the  first,  too 
shrewdly  suspected  the  inconstancy  and 


weakness  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  give  him 
much  countenance  or  support.  And,  indeed, 
whilst  Lord  Palmerston  showed  every  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Hungarians  in  their  resistance 
to  Austria,  be  displayed  rather  a  supreme 
contempt  for  Schleswigers  and  Holsteiners, 
who  were  struggling  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Continent  for  constitutional  rights. 
Although  Russia  found  Lord  Palmerston  a 
spirited  adversary  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Czar 
found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  upon  the 
Sound. 

There  is  no  part  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  po¬ 
licy  which  has  so  injured  his  popularity 
abroad,  or  at  least  in  Germany,  as  bis  conduct 
to  the  Schleswigers.  And  this  is  the  more 
felt,  as  his  first  view  of  the  question  and  of 
its  settlement  was  directed  by  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  judgment.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
portions  of  territory,  subject  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  a  question  of  locality  and  race. 
Holstein  was  German,  and  half  Schleswig 
was  German  ;  and  so  intimately  were  the 
Germans  of  one  province  united  to  those  of 
the  other,  that  the  capital,  common  we  may 
say  to  both,  was  on  the  joint  frontier,  with 
all  courts,  charitable  institutions  and  estab¬ 
lishments,  shared  in  and  contributed  to  by 
men  of  the  same  race.  Lord  Palmerston  in 
consequence  proposed  to  draw  a  line  between 
Danes  and  Germans,  give  a  local  admin¬ 
istration  to  Holstein  and  half  of  Schles¬ 
wig,  and  let  the  suzerainty  be  Danish. — 
'fhis,  however,  suited  neither  the  'Absolutists 
nor  the  ultra-Liberals  of  Copenhagen.  Rus¬ 
sia  supported  the  Danes  with  stores  and 
ships,  and  unfortunately,  when  it  came  to  a 
decision  of  arms,  the  ^hles wig- Holsteiners, 
through  the  incapacity  of  their  Prussian  gene¬ 
ral,  were  beaten,  'fhere  was  still  no  doubt 
the  means  of  defending  Holstein.  But  Prus¬ 
sia  was  already  quailing  under  the  menaces 
of  Austro-Russian  hostility.  Liberalism, 
crushed  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  was  prostrate 
almost  everywhere.  Lord  Palmerston,  at¬ 
tacked  in  his  ministerial  entrenchments  in 
Downing  Street,  no  doubt  thought  it  wisest 
to  counterbalance  his  anti-Russianism  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Bosphorus,  by  acceding 
to  Russia’s  views  for  the  reconstitution  of 
Denmark.  His  Lordship,  therefore,  con¬ 
sented  to  sign  the  protocol  upon  which 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France  had  already 
agreed,  for  the  reduction  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  under  Danish  dominion  uncon¬ 
ditionally,  and  by  the  instrumentality,  if  re¬ 
quisite,  of  an  Austrian  military  division. 
This  was  signing  the  disgrace  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  north  Germany,  and  not  only  of  the 
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popular,  but  of  ibe  Protestant  and  constitu¬ 
tional  cause  in  Germany  itself.  For  this 
Lord  Palmerston  had  but  the  one  excuse  of 
dixi  nece»*ita»,  and  of  the  same  cause  having 
been  previously  abandoned  b}  Prussia  and 
by  Hanover.  An  abstention,  however,  from 
signing  the  protocol,  and  the  refusal  at  least 
to  be  a  party  to  arrangements  which  were 
inspired  by  despotism,  and  can  only  last  as 
long  as  that  despotism  survives,  would  have 
saved  England  and  Lord  Palmerston  from 
the  popular  aversion  of  the  Germans — would 
not  have  rendered  him  personally  more 
obnoxious  than  he  continued  to  be  to  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Cabinets — would  not 
have  put  him  in  a  worse  or  a  less  esteemed 
position  for  the  present,  whilst  it  would  have 
opened  far  more  favourable  chances  for  the 
future. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Palmerston’s  accord 
with  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  and 
his  having  signed  the  treaty  with  the  great 
powers  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  view  of  its  merits,  England 
was  not  the  less  isolated.  The  popular  feel¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  obedience  to  that  popular 
feeling,  to  liberate  him,  and  the  success  of 
our  envoy  in  Turkey  to  bring  about  that 
liberation:  these  things,  coupled  with  our 
fleet  having  anchored  within  the  Dardanelles 
and  block^ed  Athens,  placed  us,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Russia  and  to  Austria,  in  a  position 
of  estrangement,  if  not  of  open  hostility. 
Every  one  must  see  the  danger  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  a  cordial  alliance  with 
France  could  no  longer  be  counted  on. 

There  were  none  naturally  more  alive  to  so 
alarming  a  prospect  than  the  two  personages 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Our  constitution  is  said  to  demand  a 
passive  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  sove¬ 
reign,  to  the  march  of  political  events.  This, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  expect.  The 
Cobourg  family  has  high  interests  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  to  be  blind  to  its  interests 
in  danger  were  too  much  to  ask  of  a  prince 
For  a  long  time  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
no  favorite  at  Windsor.  His  name  never  oc¬ 
curred  as  one  of  the  list  of  those  who  dined 
and  stayed  at  the  palace.  On  but  one  occa¬ 
sion  during  the  last  year  was  this  observed 
to  take  place.  It  was  after  the  Russian  min¬ 
ister  had  addressed  a  very  impertinent  note 
to  the  British  Government,  'apropos,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  British  pride 
then  suggested  to  its  Sovereign  the  necessity 
of  supporting  even  Lord  Palmerston.  But 
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notwithstanding  this  solitary  mark  of  trifling 
favor,  it  was  felt  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
by  degrees  bolating  the  dynasty  and  the 
country  from  the  other  reigning  families  and 
States  of  Europe,  and  that  to  a  degree  likely 
to  tend  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
All  must  recollect  the  Royal  Minute  drawn 
up  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  read  by  Lord 
John  Russell  the  other  day  in  Parliament, 
insisting  that  the  dispatches  from  the  Foreign 
Office  should,  previous  to  their  being  for¬ 
warded,  be  submitted  to  the  royal  in.spection. 
This,  more  than  any  words,  depicts  the  extent 
of  royal  anxiety  and  mistrust.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  it  led  to  serious  consequences.  No 
accusation  told  so  strongly  against  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  as  that  of  his  having  delayed  noti¬ 
fying  to  Mr.  Wyse  the  agreement  with  France. 
This  might  have  gone  by  the  French  courier 
and  boat, but  by  being  delayed,  was  sent  round 
by  Trieste,  and  its  non-arrival  led  to  very 
serious  complications.  Lord  Palmerston  could 
give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  delay. 
But  the  truth  was,  the  dispatch  bad  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Queen  before  it  was  sent, 
and  thus  was  produced  a  serious  breach  not 
only  with  Greece  but  with  France. 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  and  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Court  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  it  bec.'ime  the  painful  task 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  interfere,  and  see 
that  no  further  cause  of  distrust  and  annoy¬ 
ance  should  rise.  Accordingly,  when  Kos¬ 
suth  was  approaching  these  shores,  the  Ca¬ 
binet  held  a  consultation  as  to  how  he  should 
be  dealt  with.  And  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that,  however  protection  should  be 
lield  over  him,  no  communications  were  to 
pass  between  him  and  any  of  the  Cabinet. 
Elach  minister  was  expected  to  remain  mute 
on  the  subject,  nor  add  to  the  already  excit¬ 
ed  susceptibilities  of  Austria  and  Russia  by 
word  or  act.  Lord  Palmerston  of  course 
agreed.  Soon  after  occurred  hi.s  Lordship’s 
reception  of  the  Finsbury  deputation,  and 
the  answer  which  was  reported  in  the  papers 
as  having  been  given  by  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary.  This  was  at  once  by  many  denounced, 
not  only  as  uncalled  for  and  imprudent,  but 
as  a  breach  of  the  common  understanding 
come  to  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Russian  and  Austrian  embassies  com¬ 
plained.  The  Court  reiterated  its  complaints 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  strongly 
urged  to  dismiss  the  Foreign  Secretary  at 
once,  as  directly  disobeying  the  Cabinet  and 
compromising  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
The  Prime  Minister  declined  acting  upon 
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these  suggestions,  and  what  passed  between 
him  and  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  occasion  is 
unknown. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  such 
the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston,  when  Louis 
Napoleon’s  coup-d’etat  of  the  2nd  of  De¬ 
cember  occurred.  Of  the  contending  parties 
in  France  our  Foreign  Minister  certainly  in¬ 
clined  more  to  the  President  than  to  the 
Club  of  Order.  It  was  the  men  of  Order 
who  had  impelled  Louis  Napoleon  to  eveir 
act  of  mistrust  and  hostility  to  England, 
whilst  the  President’s  own  impulse  had  seem¬ 
ed  to  go,  in  general,  with  England.  Lord 
Palmerston,  therefore,  in  the  struggle  about 
to  ensue,  evidently  preferred  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon’s  triumph  to  that  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  he  welcomed  the  fact,  when  he  heard  it, 
unfortunately  putting  out  of  his  view  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  and  which 
characterized  the  coup-d’itat.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  proclamations,  far  surpassing  in 
violence  and  absolutist  reaction  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  ordonnancee  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Much 
of  its  language,  and  many  of  its  provisions, 
were  borrowed  from  them  ;  and  its  scope 
was  equally  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
government.  In  the  hope  to  find  an  ally  and 
a  friend.  Lord  Palmerston  overlooked  all 
this  ;  and  when  Count  Walewski,  the  French 
Ambas-sador,  informed  him  of  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  coup-d'itttt,  our  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  let  fall  two  or  three  words  of  distinct  ap¬ 
probation. 

Count  Walewski,  of  course,  noted  them 
down,  and  despatched  them  to  his  chief. 
In  the  meantime,  the  British  Envoy  in  Paris, 
Lord  Normanby,  had  gone  about  expressing 
astonishment  and  blame  of  the  conduct  of 
the  President.  The  President  summoned 
him,  asked  him  if  such  were  his  words  and 
opinions;  and  upon  Lord  Normanby  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  were,  Louis  Napoleon  showed 
him  in  Count  Walewski’s  letter,  the  contrary 
opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Hereupon  the  ambassador  wrote  home;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  informed  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  wrote  for  explanation, 
which  was  given,  rather  tardily,  and  Lord 
John  Rus.sell  dismissed  his  colleague. 

It  is  impossible  to  approve  of  the  conduct 
[  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  un¬ 
seemly  squabble.  The  British  ambassador 
in  Paris  had  no  occasion  to  run  about  the 
saloons  of  the  capital,  whispering  his  disap- 
!  probation,  and  exculpating  himself  from 
I  having  approved  of  the  cuup-d'etal :  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  ambassador  ought  to 
have  sufficed  to  screen  him  from  such  an  im¬ 


putation  ;  whilst,  at  the  moment,. dignified 
seclusion  and  silence  were  what  became  a 
foreign  envoy^  As  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he 
must  or  ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  his 
words,  however  lightly  uttered  and  circum¬ 
scribed  to  portions  of  the  coup-d'ilat,  must 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  in  his  liberticide  acts.  All  the  water 
that  flows  past  Westminster  will  not  wash 
him  clean  of  these  imprudent  expressions. 
Nor  can  the  Premier  be  excused  for  laying 
bare,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  ruler,  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  his  own  Cabinet,  thus 
stamping  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  approving  of  that 
ruler.  And  the  imprudence  was  still  greater, 
which,  in  the  ensuing  explanation,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  Court  and  Queen  as  inter¬ 
fering  personally  in  the  quarrel,  and  showing 
aversion  to  the  power  and  the  rule  then  up¬ 
permost  in  France.  The  revelations  in  that 
debate  compromised  the  Queen  with  other 
powers.  Lord  Palmerston’s  dispatches  to 
Vienna  had  given  great  offence.  But  here  it 
was  owned  that  her  Majesty  had  seen  and 
approved  of  those  dispatches,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  assumed  a  share  in  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  them.  We  have  heard  that  the  bitter  ^ 
tone  in  which  Prince  Schwarzenberg  replied 
to  Earl  Granville’s  note  about  the  refugees, 
was  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  discovery. 

We  have  thus  brought  Lord  Palmerston’s 
career,  not  indeed  to  a  close — he  showed  the 
other  day,  what  a  spring  of  life  and  vicissitude 
may  yet  be  in  it — but  to  the  latest  act  of 
which  we  can  take  full  cognizance.  In  the 
course  of  our  sketch,  which  has  been  chiefly 
biographical,  we  have  touched  upon  those 
points  and  peculiarities  of  his  Lordship’s 
policy,  which  have  been  the  chief  objects  of 
animadversion  as  well  as  of  admiration.  An 
it  is  undeniable  that,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  indeed,  the  aim  of  his  policy  has  been 
to  found,  develop,  and  strengthen  liberal  and 
constitutional  Governments.  That  this  aim 
has  not  always  been  pursued  in  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner,  and  that  however  commenced 
with  rashness,  it  has  been  abandoned  in  faint¬ 
heartedness,  are  faults  more  attributable  to 
the  difficulties  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  position 
than  to  any  flaw  in  his  own  intellect  or  heart. 
He  has,  during  the  greater  time  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  office,  been  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
a  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  very  much  in  ad¬ 
vance,  risking  far  more  than  his  colleagues 
desired,  and  trusting  to  skill  and  fortune, 
rather  than  to  their  co-operation,  to  extricate 
him  out  of  difficulties  and  carry  his  point. 

1  What  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Court,  which 
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led  him  into  strange  and  illiberal  errors  in 
Portugal,  the  mistrust  of  his  more  timid  col¬ 
leagues,  and  the  enmity  of  the  radicals.  Lord 
Palmerston  retained  office,  wielded  power, 
and  favored  liberal  principles,  under  disad¬ 
vantages  that  would  have  appalled  most 
men.  Latterly,  indeed,  his  enemies  amongst 
the  liberals  were  so  many,  and  his  interest  at 
Court  so  low,  that  it  emboldened  the  abso¬ 
lutist  diplomatists  and  agents  to  enter  into 
almost  yearly  cabals  for  getting  him  ousted 
from  office ;  cabals  more  than  once  very  near 
to  success,  and  which  indeed  nothing  but  the 
firmness  and  frankness  of  Lord  John  Russell 
could  have  defeated.  I 

The  chief  enemies  of  Lord  Palmerston 
have  been,  no  doubt,  the  orators  and  politi¬ 
cians  of  Manchester,  who,  in  their  ardor  for 
peace  and  retrenchment,  imagined  that  they 
found  in  Lord  Palmerston  an  inveterate  op¬ 
ponent.  The  old  Whigs,  too,  and  especially 
the  Greys,  showed  much  more  willingness  to 
unite  with  the  popular  party  and  leader,  than 
did  Palmerston,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
liberal  principles,  seems  to  have  retained 
that  personal  aversion  to  at  least  domestic 
democracy  that  distinguished  the  Canning 
school.  But  above  the  less  prominent 
causes  of  antagonism  arose  the  grand  cause 
of  objection  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy, 
that  it  was  one  of  intervention.  We  have 
previously  noticed  Lord  Palmerston’s  early 
avowal  of  the  belief  that  rigid  non-interfer¬ 
ence  was  impossible.  Latterly  his  Lordship 
took  up  other  grounds,  which  he  fully  stated 
in  his  famous  speech  at  the  Reform  Club 
dinner,  and  which  not  a  little  resemble  those 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  Kossuth. 

This  doctrine  is.’that  however  refraining 
from  propagating  or  supporting  by  arms  the 
progress  of  constitutional  and  liberal  govern¬ 
ment,  still  it  is  the  duty  of  England  so  far 
to  intervene,  as  to  counterbalance  the  abso¬ 
lutist  Governments,  and  prevent  them  from 
intervening  or  using  coercion  in  support  of 
their  own  principles.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  draw  any  general  or  applicable  rule 
to  be  applied  in  matters  of  this  kind.  An 
interference  of  English  propagandism  in  Po¬ 
land  is  of  much  more  serious  import  to  Rus- 
w,  than  the  same  practice  at  Naples  or  in 
Spain.  So  to  England  it  is  far  more  menac¬ 
ing  to  find  Russian  influence  exerted  in  Lis¬ 
bon  or  in  Persia,  than  it  could  be  in  Hungary 
or  Cracow.  But  what  the  writers  in  the 
service  of  despotism  are  most  angered  at  is, 
the  interference  and  intervention  of  ideas  ; 
and  truly  we  cannot  see  how  that  is  to  be 


avoided,  or  with  what  justice  it  can  be 
avenged. 

Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  and  unjust, 
than  the  accusation  which  writers  in  the 
service  of  despotism  have  brought  against 
Lord  Palmerston.  That  an  English  minister 
should  hold  opinions  contrary  to  them  was 
surely  to  be  expected.  But  no  minister  has 
ever  less  labored  to  advance  this  opinion  by 
occult  means  than  Lord  Palmerston.  There 
never  was  the  slightest  proof  of  his  suborn¬ 
ing  a  conspiracy  or  an  insurrection.  His 
efforts  were  above  board,  either  those  of 
opinion  or  of  armed  intervention.  Lord 
Minto’s  acts  and  words  in  Italy  have  been 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass  house  for  the 
inspection  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  two  huge  volumes  of  English  di¬ 
plomatic  correspondence,  without  being 
struck  by  the  moderation,  wisdom,  and  for¬ 
bearance,  which  marked  the  councils  and 
conduct  of  every  English  agent.  That  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Austrian  ministers  should  think 
such  countenance  shown  to  eflbrts  of  con¬ 
stitutional  and  moderate  freedom  to  be  high 
treason  against  monarchy  and  order,  may  be 
natural  to  the  brute  ignorance  of  a  Viennese 
statesman.  But  that  Frenchmen  like  M. 
D’Haussonville,  or  M.  Guizot,  should  have 
regarded  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
moderation  of  Piedmont  and  of  Tuscany  in 
the  same  light  as  Austria  regarded  it,  only 
shows  how  Louis  Philippe’s  service  and 
policy  perverted  and  deba^d  every  official 
mind. 

The  only  persons  who  have  really  reason 
to  censure  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  judge 
him  severely,  are  those  politicians  and  states¬ 
men  who  consider  the  first  and  indispensable 
characteristic  of  a  public  man  to  be  prescience 
and  success.  They  may  say  with  justice, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  too  sanguine ;  that 
he  put  trust  in  a  movement  which  was  sore 
to  lead  to  failure,  and  showed  too  openly  his 
predilection  for  a  popular  side,  destined  to 
be  the  losing  one.  He  showed  some  exulta¬ 
tion  in  the  destruction  of  an  empire — that  of 
Austria, — which,  far  from  being  destroyed, 
has  arisen  stronger  than  ever,  and  of  course 
animated  by  vengeance.  Russia,  too,  was 
irritated  by  our  adoption  of  a  cause  that 
brought  no  strength  to  England,  and  towards 
which  the  display  of  sympathy  was  bootless 
and  idle.  Lord  Palmerston’s  management 
of  France  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  flung 
Louis  Philippe  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  and 
conceived  from  thence  such  a  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  that  he 
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was  led  to  embrace  the  fortune  and  sanction 
the  conduct  of  tlie  chief  of  the  Napoleonists, 
at  the  very  time  when  his  fortune  became 
that  of  a  rash  maniac,  and  his  conduct  that 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  political  scoundrel. 

This  accusation  might  be  uttered  either  by 
the  old  Whig  or  the  new  Tory — by  Earl 
Grey  or  Lord  Aberdeen.  A  fairer  judge, 
however,  and  one  who  censured  and  approved 
bv  the  doctrines  of  right,  not  by  those  of 
expediency,  would  ask  whether  the  popular 
movement  which  Lord  Palmerston  looked  on 
with  satisfaction  and  hope,  and  which  he 
strove  to  moderate,  was  not  founded  on  just 
im|>alience  of  the  most  abominable  tyranny, 
and  whether  there  were  not  more  hopes  of 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace  under  a  re¬ 
forming  Pope  and  a  constitutional  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  than  at  present,  with  Rome  and 
Florence  in  the  hands  of  Austrian  and  French 
soldiery,  and  the  police  that  they  protect. 

It  is  Lord  Palmerston’s  avowed  opinion 
that  Austria  is  weaker  from  the  possession 
of  the  Milanese  and  of  North  Italy  altogether, 
which  must  co.st  more  in  defence  and  police 
than  it  can  return  in  either  revenue  or  sup¬ 
port.  Radetzky’s  victories  have  not  proved 
Lord  Palmerston’s  opinion  wrong,  however 
they  have  rendered  it  unseasonable  for  the 
moment.  In  judging  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
estrangement  from  France,  it  is  surely  requi¬ 
site  to  inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  straightforward,  and  whether 
it  were  in  the  power  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  a  power  so  mean, 
so  selhsh,  so  unscrupulous,  and  so  truly  illibe¬ 
ral.  His  Lordship  a  hallucinations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Louis  Napoleon  were  more  difficult 
to  clear.  A  question,  no  less  important,  is, 
to  inquire  whether  Lord  Palmerston  justly 
represented  the  national  feeling  in  bis  political 
dealings  with  Spain,  with  Italy,  with  France, 
and  with  the  I^st  ?  We  believe  this,  after 
all,  to  be  his  strongest  ground  of  defence. 
Lord  Palmerston  did  represent  the  popular 
feeling  even  in  much  that  was  imprudent. 
And  when  he  differed  with  the  old  Whigs, 
annoyed  the  Radicals,  alarmed  the  Court, 
and  went  beyond  the  cautious  timidity  of  his 
colleagues,  he  so  often  carried  the  country 
along  with  him,  that  he  overrode  opposition, 
dehed  conspiracy,  and  emerged  so  trium¬ 
phantly  out  of  the  most  overwhelming  diffi¬ 
culties,  that  some  began  to  consider  him  to 
be,  like  Achilles,  invulnerable.  It  was  this 
sentiment  of  possessing  the  popular  support 
that  got  him  through  his  Kossuth  speech. 
But  upon  one  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  for¬ 
got  the  charm,  which,  like  that  possessed  by 


knights  in  chivalric  times,  wa.s  to  bear  him 
unscathed  and  unconquerable  through  the 
combat.  In  his  precipitate  sanction  of  Louis 
Napoleon’s  coup-d'ital,  he  laid  aside  the  tal¬ 
isman  of  popular  opinion.  English  feeling 
WHS  not  with  him  or  about  him  when  he 
spoke  these  words.  And  Lord  Palmerston's 
enemies  took  advantage  of  finding  him  thus 
unarmed,  to  transpierce  him  with  the  fatal 
spear.  And  yet,  even  under  this  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  the  veteran  politician  did  not  fall 
without  clutching  the  entire  Cabinet  with 
him,  and  burying  himself  amidst  their  com¬ 
mon  ruin. 

It  is  generally  rumoured,  that  since  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  been 
upon  the  benches  of  Opposition,  they  have 
made  up  their  quarrel.  And  it  is  given  in 
proof,  that  the  ex- Premier  appeared  at  one 
of  Lady  Palmerston’s  smries.  But  we  do 
not  augur,  from  such  evidence,  that  they  will 
ever  .again  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  that  which  they  have  held  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  recent  complaints  against  Lord 
Palmerston  neither  proceeded  from,  nor  were 
echoed  by,  either  L^rd  Grey  or  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  or  any  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  disap¬ 
proved  some  of  bis  past  conduct  towards 
France.  The  court  was  chiefly  siud  to  have 
been  alarmed  and  irritated  first  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Austria,  attributed  to  the  personal 
grudge  borne  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  the  avowed  preference  of  that 
minister  to  Bonaparte  over  the  Orleans  can¬ 
didate  for  power  in  France.  A  few  weeks’ 
events,  however,  may  have  much  tended  to 
modify  opinions  upon  these  subjects.  Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s  reply  to  Earl  Granville  was 
quite  as  bitter  and  uncoorte<ms  as  any  of  his 
diplomatic  snarlings  at  Lord  Palmerston. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  Count  de  Ficquel- 
mont’s  work,  that  the  resentment  of  Austria 
is  felt  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs. 
And  Prince  Schwarzenberg’s  uncivil  answer 
to  Lord  Granville  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  Prince’s  hope  of  the  speedy  accession  of 
the  Tories,  for  which  accession  he  liked  to 
re.serve  hU  friendly  and  fraternal  greeting 
and  reconciliation.  This,  we  see,  has  just 
taken  place  in  an  official  papier  relative  to 
English  travelers,  who  are  bidden  not  to  fear 
the  menaces  held  out  against  them,  whilst 
the  obnoxious  Whigs  were  in  Downing  Street. 

With  respiect  to  Court  or  party  predilection 
in  favor  of  an  Orleans  prince,  and  against  a 
Bonaparte  President,  these  became  less 
prudent  to  manifest,  smee  it  is  evident,  that, 
per  fa*  aut  nefas,  Louis  Nspmleon  holds  his 
ground,  and  is  likely  to  hold  it,  till  the  wheel 
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of  fortune  turn  at  some  altogether  new  phase  i 
of  events.  The  appearance  of  stability  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Government  of  France, 
coupled  with  a  cessation  of  diplomatic  me¬ 
naces  and  warlike  alarm,  must  suggest  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  the  leader  of  a  great  party, 
not  to  exclude  a  statesman  from  office  on  the 
ground  of  his  too  great  indulgence  or  favor 
to  the  policy,  however  unwarrantable,  of  a 
potentate  wielding,  for  a  certain  time  at  least, 
the  power  and  resources  of  a  great  and 
neighboring  country* 

The  biographer  may,  then,  have  another 
part  to  add  to  his  account  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  ministerial  career.  We  find,  however, 
nothing  to  change  in  the  judgment  previous¬ 
ly  expressed  on  the  chief  points  of  that 
career.  Bred  in  the  old  Tory  school,  which 
be  served  with  long  and  tried  fidelity,  and 
with  a  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  office 
a  foe  to  jobs,  Lord  Palmerston,  under  the 
discerning  smile  of  Canning,  emerged  into  a 
statesman.  He  had  ever  before  that  shown 
himself  a  friend  of  religious  tolerance  and 
commercial  liberty.  His  first  use  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  upon  the  higher  questions  of  state, 
was  to  embrace  the  preference  for  the  con¬ 
stitutional,  the  liberal,  and  progressive  cause 
abroad,  which  the  more  thorough  Tories, 
however  faintly  favoring  in  1814,  have 
completely  abandoned  since.  Canning  led 
the  way  in  hoisting  the  constitutional  banner 
against  the  absolutist  one.  But  he  did  so 
circumspectly,  with  one  eye  bent  towards  the 
progress  of  the  future  indeed,  but  with  the 
other  riveted,  not  without  fear  and  fondness, 
to  the  past.  Canning  could  not  forget  the 
anti- Jacobin  nor  the  anti-Gallican.  But  he 
had  been  always  a  patriot  on  Spanish  ground, 
and  fortunately  Spain  became  the  arena  of 
contending  principles.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
liberalism  was  not  so  local.  He  applied  it  to 
France,  to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  as  well  as  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  first  English  minister,  not 
a  Whig,  who  lent  himself  cordially  and 
fully  to  an  alliance,  not  merely  with  consti¬ 
tutional,  but  with  revolutionary  France. 

He  did  this  no  doubt  under  the  potent  in¬ 
fluence  of  Earl  Grey,  who  was  a  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  certain  to  make  himself  felt  and  followed 
by  his  colleagues  or  subordinates.  And  Lord 
Grey  took  an  active  interest  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  final 
establishment  on  their  throne  of  a  Prince — 
King  Leopold — who  consulted  him,  of  all 
men,  as  the  most  sagacious  and  high-minded 
of  politicians.  In  the  question  which  next 
absorbed  all  the  foreign  politicians  of  Europe, 
Lord  Palmerston  acted  completely  on  bU 
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own  impulse.  There  was  no  one  but  Lord 
Melbourne  to  influence  him.  And  certainly, 
interference  in  behalf  of  a  liberal  cause  was 
therein  carried  as  far  as  either  sound  states¬ 
manship  or  the  country  would  sanction.  Zeal, 
then,  seemed  to  overbalance  prudence  in  the 
mind  of  the  minister.  A  coolness  with  France 
arose.  French  statesmen,  perhaps,  might  be 
inclined  to  take  something  like  revenge  upon 
the  Nile  for  slights  upon  the  Tagus.  At  all 
events  the  breach  with  France  took  place. 
It  led  to  signal  triumphs,  both  at  Acre  and 
before  Alexandria.  But  the  triumph  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  decline  of  the  Whigs 
in  England,  and  of  constitutional  liberalism 
in  Europe.  Ix)rd  Palmerston  often  and  bold¬ 
ly  sought  to  retrieve  his  sinking  fortunes. 
He  often  personally  did  good  service  to  this 
party  as  a  speaker  on  other  than  foreign  ques¬ 
tions.  But  he  never  finally  retrieved  the 
enmities  and  obloquy  into  which  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  policy  in  1840  and  1841  threw 
him.  There  is  indeed  an  important  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  the  facts,  that  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  long  as  France  and  England  were 
cordially  agreed,  European  liberty  was  in 
continued  progression  and  ascendancy ;  whilst 
from  the  time  they  disagreed,  both  declined. 
And  although  his  desertion  of  the  liberal 
cause  brought  ruin  on  Louis  Philippe,  still  his 
ruin  did  not  restore  liberty  its  advantages, 
which  were  jeopardised  and  destroyed,  not 
saved,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  popu¬ 
lar  insurrection. 

In  all  this  one  cannot  but  feel  how  much 
more  powerful  events  are  than  individuals, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  at  times  for  the  one  to 
control  the  other.  Still  one  cannot  but  feel, 
that  had  the  same  policy  been  persevered  in 
from  1840  to  1850,  which  had  prevailed  from 
1830  to  1840,  Europe  would  have  been  in  a 
far  different  position.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
to  Lord  Palmerston  the  greatest  share  of  the 
merits  and  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  ruled 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  we  are  also  ready 
not  to  impute  to  him  personally  all  the  blun¬ 
ders  and  misfortunes  of  the  subsequent  ten 
years ;  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  he  was  a  great  and  triumphant  states¬ 
man  in  one  decade,  a  struggling  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  in  that  which  succeeded.  He 
generally  erred,  however,  in  behalf  of  the 
right  cause.  Nor  need  we  here  insist  on  the 
few  instances,  in  his  long  career,  when  the 
Court,  or  his  colleagues,  in  his  distressed 
position,  drove  him  to  the  anti-liberal  side. 
On  the  whole,  few  English  statesmen,  we 
might  say  no  English  statesman,  has  been 
more  perseveringly  liberal  in  power.  Few 
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English  ministers  have  had  higher  aims  or 
or  more  generous  intentions.  And  however 
inexplicable  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  public 
his  last  unpardonable  fault  of  backing  Louis 
Napoleon  in  his  coup-d'itat,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  even  in  that  act  of  treason  to¬ 
wards  liberty,  his  Lordship  was  not  unactu¬ 
ated  by  a  literal,  however  mistaken  and  mys¬ 
terious  motive. 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  Lord  Palmerston’s 
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merits  as  an  orator  and  a  debater,  nor  ns  a 
popular  leader  and  manager  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  indeed  there  are  many 
other  points  of  his  conduct  on  which  we 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  enlarge,  were  we 
taking  a  final  farewell  of  him.  But  his  Lord- 
ship  is  not  even  politically  dead  ;  and  we 
shall  have  future  opportunities  of  completing 
and  developing  our  judgment  of  his  Lordship 
as  a  statesman. 
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BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Now  that  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  past,  the  time  may  seem  to  have  arrived 
for  taking  a  deliberate  view  of  the  literature 
which  it  has  produced.  We  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  at  present  to  give  more  than  a  skele¬ 
ton  map  of  the  subject ;  but  perhaps  such  a 
map  may  best  enable  us  at  first  to  obtain  a 
correct  notion  of  the  nature  and  aspect  of 
the  country  we  have  to  survey.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  marking  out 
the  general  features  of  the  land,  the  highest 
mountains,  and  the  principal  rivers,  without 
caring  to  ascertain  the  precise  altitude  of 
every  petty  hill,  or  the  exact  width  and 
depth  of  every  tributary  stream. 

It  seemed  probable,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  literature  of 
England  would  share  the  fate  of  that  of 
Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  would  in  future 
produce  only  Hayleys,  Darwins,  and  Beatties. 
English  poetry,  in  particular,  had  never  been 
at  a  lower  ebb  since  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Pope  had  taught  every  one  to  versify  smooth¬ 
ly,  and  smoothness  of  versification  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  genius,  originality,  and 
power.  F rom  the  •'  Paradise  Lost”  to  the 
“  Epigoniad,”  the  distance  was  as  great  as 
that  from  Hildebrand  to  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that,  if  English  poetry  was 
not  to  die  out  altogether,  it  must  undergo  a 
reformation.  But  better  days  were  at  hand  ; 
the  reformation  took  place. 

To  Bishop  Percy’s  “  Reliques  of  Ancient 


English  Poetry,”  is  generally  and  justly  at¬ 
tributed  the  credit  of  having  led  the  way  in 
effecting  that  reformation.  Doctor  Johnson 
might  laugh  ;  but  the  public  were  not  so  en¬ 
tirely  dead  to  truth  and  nature  as  to  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  beauties  of  our  fine  old  bal¬ 
lads.  The  poetry  of  Cow  per,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Bums,  helped  not  a  little  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
taste,  and  the  tremendous  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  completed  the  work,  and 
drove  the  poetasters  out  of  the  field,  for  the 
poetry  must  be  stirring,  indeed,  that  could 
compete  in  interest  with,  newspapers  which 
recorded  from  day  to  day  the  downfall  of 
time-honored  institutions,  the  dethronement 
and  execution  of  roj’alty,  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and 
Napoleon. 

Whatever  might  be  the  other  faults  of  the 
author  of  “  Marmion,”  as  a  poet,  want  of 
spirit  and  action  was  not  one  of  them.  He 
recounted,  with  all  the  fire  of  Homer,  the 
feats  of  gallant  knights  and  bold  freebooters  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  a 
public,  accustomed  to  the  strains  of  a  Hayley, 
should  eagerly  welcome  narratives  which 
vied  in  interest  with  the  story  of  Lodi  or  of 
Austerlitz.  But  Marmion  was  no  hero  for 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  Last  Minstrel’s 
lay  might  for  a  time  carry  back  his  hearers 
to  that  age  of  chivalry  he  loved  so  well ;  but 
it  could  only  be  for  a  time,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  “  Ariosto  of  the  North,”  immensely  popu- 
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lar  as  it  was  in  its  day,  soon  gave  place,  first 
to  the  passionate  Werterism  of  Byron,  and 
afterwards  to  the  far  deeper  and  more  intel¬ 
lectual  song  of  Wordsworth.  “  The  Ariosto 
of  the  North”  then  became  the  “  Author  of 
Waverley.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  inhabited  by 
two  races,  differing  widely  from  each  other 
in  all  respects.  Tne  Highlander  was  in  reli¬ 
gion  a  Papist ;  in  politics,  he  was  a  Jacobite ; 
in  civilization,  half  a  savage.  Quite  another 
being  was  the  shrewd,  well-educjited,  Whig- 
gish,  and  Presbyterian  Lowlander.  They 
knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and  that  little 
served  to  make  them  hate  and  despise  each 
other  the  most  heartily.  The  Englishman, 
in  his  turn,  most  heartily  hated  and  despised 
them  both.  But,  under  all  this  seeming 
rudeness  and  poverty,  there  lay  hid  a  new 
world,  rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  romance, 
the  Columbus  of  which  appeared  at  last  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  Edinburgh  advocate, 
who  neglected  Scotch  law  for  old  Scotch 
ballads,  and  cared  far  more  for  a  rusty  piece 
of  armour  or  a  superstitious  legend,  than  for 
the  march  of  intellect  or  the  rights  of  man. 
“Waverley”  appeared,  and  Scotland  be¬ 
came  at  once  the  very  land  of  romance. 
The  middle  ages,  too,  were  called  up  to 
life,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  and 
so  presented  as  to  command  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  even  of  an  age  which  believed 
in  “  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.”  And 
whatever  abatement  there  maybe,  as  already 
there  has  been  some,  in  the  applause  with 
which  the  Waverley  Novels  were  received  by 
the  public,  there  is  little  doubt  that  posterity, 
as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  will  rank  their 
author  among  the  very  greatest  writers,  not 
of  his  own  age  and  country  only,  but  of  any 
age  or  any  country. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  Lord 
Byron’s  poetry  is  now  usually  left  to  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  boarding-school  girls  and  ensigns 
in  the  army.  The  “  Corsair,”  and  those 
other  tales,  which  created  such  a  sensation  in 
the  days  of  the  Regency,  are  now,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  out  of  date.  But  they 
perfectly  reflected  the  spirit  of  that  day — 
the  contempt  of  the  past,  the  despair  of  the 
future,  the  universal  incredulity  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  the  melancholy  and  misanthropy.  Still 
more  powerfully  were  these  feelings  expressed 
in  “  Childe  Harold  and  if  that  remarkable 
work  has  also  lost  much  of  its  former  popu¬ 
larity,  it  is  only  because  we  have  out^own 
the  Werterism  which  it  breathes  in  every  line. 
But  it  is  by  “  Don  Juan”  that  Byron  will  be 


best  known  to  posterity ;  and  bigoted,  indeed, 
must  be  the  critic  who  does  not  see  and  con¬ 
fess  the  extraordinary  versatility  of  genius 
and  talent  displayed  in  that  poem. 

But  the  world  could  not  ^  content  with 
negation,  and  in  William  Wordsworth  we  find 
the  true  poet  of  our  age.  Wordsworth’s 
mind  was  essentially  democratic.  He  turned 
from  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  society  of 
cities  to  the  companionship  of  nature  ns  eager¬ 
ly  as  Rousseau  himself.  He  sought  for  true 
wisdom  and  virtue  among  pedlars  and  peas¬ 
ants,  just  as  any  Jacobin  might  do.  He  was 
revolutionary  even  in  his  diction,  and  discard¬ 
ed  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  as  the  sans  cu¬ 
lottes  did  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  the  re¬ 
finement  of  the  old  regime.  He  is  the  poet  of 
the  common,  and  tells  us  “  of  glory  in  the 
grass,  of  splendor  in  the  flower  ;”  of  the  beau¬ 
ty  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  homely  ob¬ 
jects  and  persons  around  us.  No  need  of  go¬ 
ing  for  poetry  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  to 
the  Isles  of  Greece  ;  there  is  enough  of  it  in 
Cumberland  and  the  nineteenth  century,  if 
we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  see. 

What  Scott  did  for  Scotland,  and  what 
Wordsworth  did  for  rural  England,  Dickens 
has  done  for  London.  The  Londoners  were 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  admiring 
the  “  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian”  and  “  Ivanhoe.” 
They  did  not  suspect  that  their  own  great 
city,  which  seemed  to  them  so  prosaic  a 
place,  in  truth  contained  as  much  romance 
as  any  spot  on  the  earth  ;  or,  if  they  did  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  was  auy  romance  in  London, 
they  thought  it  was  all  confined  to  Newgate 
and  Mayfair.  To  prove  its  existence  in 
Cheapside,  was  reserved  for  the  author  of 
•’Pickwick.”  He  cares  not  for  the  middle 
ages  :  in  modern  London  is  his  dwelling,  and 
there  his  heart  is  also.  He  seldom  ventures 
to  quit  its  streets,  and  is  apt  to  lose  his  way 
when  he  does.  His  rustics  are  merely  citi¬ 
zens  in  disguise,  and  his  very  goblins  “revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,”  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  some  Cockney  virtue.  But  what 
treasures  has  he  discovered  for  us  in  the 
meanest  alleys  and  humblest  dwellings :  hu¬ 
morists  as  quaint  and  amusing  as  Edie  Ochil¬ 
tree,  heroines  as  devoted  and  brave  as  Jeanie 
Deans,  or -Rebecca  the  Jewess.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  sneered  at  “  Pickwick,”  or 
“  Oliver  Twist,”  as  low  ;  the  instinct  of  the 
people  told  them  that  here,  too,  a  new  world 
was  discovered,  and  that  another  great  name 
had  been  added  to  the  list  of  English  novel¬ 
ists.  To  compare  Dickens  to  Shakspeare,  as 
some  do,  is  like  comparing  Lesage  to  Cer¬ 
vantes  ;  but  there  is  surely  room  in  the  world 
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for  both.  Genius  !s  so  abundant,  that  we 
can  afford  to  be  over-fastidious  in  our  accept¬ 
ance  of  it. 

The  difference  between  genius  and  talent 
was  never  better  proved  that  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  Whatever 
this  most  accomplished  writer  has  attempted, 
be  has  done  well.  Historical  romances,  fash¬ 
ionable  novels,  unfashionable  novels,  history, 
poetry,  the  drama, — never  was  there  greater 
versatility  or  more  uniform  success.  The 
Werterism  of  Byron,  the  wisdom  of  Goethe, 
the  incomparable  humor  of  Sterne,  he  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  his  imi¬ 
tations  are  not  much  inferior  to  their  origin¬ 
als.  But  they  are  imitations,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  their  author,  with  all  his  talents 
and  accomplishments,  must  be  ranked  below 
Scott.  His  characters,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  the  real  flesh  ‘and  blood  men  and 
women  we  meet  with  in  hit  works,  nor  yet 
the  idealized  men  and  women  of  Shakspeare. 
But  the  lofty  purpose  displayed  in  all  he 
does,  and  the  extraordinary  talent  and  un¬ 
wearied  industry  with  which  he  carries  it  out, 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place 
among  living  writers. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  the  age  of  the 
drama ;  the  age  of  Ann  was  the  age  of  the 
essay  ;  the  age  of  Victoria  is  the  age  of  the 
novel.  The  glories  of  the  English  stage  have 
disappeared,  perhaps  for  ever;  the  essay  is 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  periwig  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  A  flock  of  great  poets  came 
in  with  the  regency ;  but  they  are  almost  all 
dead — the  survivors  are  mute,  and  no  succes¬ 
sors  have  taken  their  place.  The  novel  alone, 
or  prose  fiction,  as  we  call  it,  retains  its  former 
honors,  and  has  even  u.surped  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  history  and  philosophy.  Does  a 
man  wish  to  prove  that  the  middle  ages 
were  far  happier  and  better  than  the  present 
age,  or  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 


greatest  number  is  the  true  foundation  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  forth  with  writes  a  novel, 
in  which,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  he 
inculcates  or  insinuates  the  necessary  truth. 
And  so  we  have  historical  romances,  and 
romances  of  every-day  life ;  novels  of  the 
silver-fork  school,  and  novels  of  the  Newgate 
school ;  military  novels ;  and  naval  novels ; 
Puseyite  novels,  and  Evangelical  novels. 
The  morality  of  novels  is  a  subject  on  which 
as  much  nonsense,  perhaps,  has  been  Udked 
as  any  other  that  could  be  named.  Till 
quite  lately,  it  was  the  fashion  to  require 
that  a  moral  should  be  conspicuously  written 
on  the  face  of  a  novel,  like  the  inscription  on 
a  sun-dial ;  and  this  moral  was  generally  on 
a  par,  in  profundity  and  wisdom,  with  the 
maxims  contained  in  those  sentences  from 
which  little  boys  and  girls  learn  writing  and  vir¬ 
tue  together.  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
“whole  duty”  of  the  novelist  consists  in  telling 
the  whole  truth.  It  ‘is  true  that  but  few  have 
done  so,  for  there  has  been  but  one  Shaks¬ 
peare.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  might  well 
learn  English  history  from  our  great  drama¬ 
tist’s  historical  plays  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  could  not  safely  take  our  great 
novelist’s  historical  romances  as  a  substitute 
for  Hume  or  Hallam.  The  historical  romance 
went  out  of  fashion  when  the  Great  Master 
died,  and  we  certainly  are  not  sorry  for  it ; 
but  one  good  result  of  the  Waverley  novels 
was,  that,  as  romance  had  usurped  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  history,  history  was  obliged  in  some 
measure  to  borrow  the  picturesque  garb  of 
romance.  The  readers  of  “  Kenilworth” 
were  not  likely  to  endure  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  written  as  such  a 
history  would  have  been  “  when  George  the 
Third  was  king.”  Accordingly,  in  the  works 
of  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  Clio  regains  her 
proper  place  among  the  muses.  But  here 
I  we  must  stop  for  the  present. 


“  Blbak  House  ”  has  had  the  largest  sale 
of  any  of  Mr.  Dickens's  serials  so  far.  The 
first  impression  of  25,000  was  swept  up  by 
the  trade  at  once  ;  20,000  were  put  to  press 
immediately  after ;  and  probably  by  this  time 
a  similar  issue  has  been  disposed  of.  Take 


the  whole  issue  at  40,000,  and  say  half  is 
clear  (a  very  moderate  calculation),  there’s 
£1,000  a  month,  from  this  source  alone,  say¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  copyright 
(retained  by  himself)  for  reprinting  in  the  col¬ 
lected  edition  hereafter. 
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Makia  TuKaUA,  Empre**,  Que«D  of  UungaiT 
and  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  Christina  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbut* 
tel,  was  bom  13th  of  May,  1717.  On  the  death  of 
her  brother  she  was  destined  by  her  father  to  suc- 
oeed  to  all  his  honors,  as  the  famous  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion  in  1713  had  declared  that  in  failure  of  issue 
male  the  eldest  of  his  daughters  was  to  ascend  the 
throne.  In  1736  Maria  Tlieresa  married  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine,  and  on  her  father’s  death  in 
17^  she  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Her  elevation 
was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effects  of 
war,  the  king  of  Prussia  immediately  seized  Sile¬ 
sia,  and  subdued  Moravia,  and  on  the  other  side, 
Charles  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  supported  by 
France  made  rapid  conquests  in  the  imperial  do¬ 
minions,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at 
Prague,  and  emperor  by  the  title  of  Charles  VIL  at 
Frankfort,  1742.  Mana  in  the  midst  of  these  dis¬ 
asters  quitted  Vienna,  and  throwing  herself  with 
her  infant  son  in  her  arms  in  the  midst  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  states  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  she  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  these  pathetic  words  in  l^itin  : 
“Abandoned  by  my  friends,  persecuted  by  my 
enemies,  attacked  by  my  nearest  relations,  I  have 
no  resource  left  but  in  your  fidelity,  courage,  and 
constancy :  I  intrust  into  your  hands  the  children 
of  your  kings ;  they  depend  on  yon  for  life  and 
safety.”  The  appieal  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Let  us  die  for  our  queen  Maria  Theresa, 
was  the  general  reply,  and  soon  after,  Maria,  who 
had  lately  scarce  a  town  where  to  give  birth  in 
security  to  her  child,  saw  her  faithful  Hungarians, 
headed  by  the  brave  Kevenhuller,  advance  to  her 
aid.  Lintz,  Passau,  Munich,  op>ened  their  gates  to 
the  conqueror,  and  by  a  treaty  with  England, 
Maria  obtained  succors  in  money  and  in  troop, 
and  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  to  detach  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the  general 
alliance,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces  of  Silesia, 
and  of  Glatz.  Flushed  with  success,  Maria  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  on  11th 
May,  1743,  and  the  following  11th  of  June  she  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  King  of  England  in  jierson 
obtain  in  her  cause  the  famous  victory  of  Dettingen 
over  the  allied  forces.  But  though  she  gained  to 
her  side  the  King  of  Sardinia,  she  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  see  the  King  of  Prussia  again  in  arms, 
and,  while  she  cemented  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Poland,  she  was  informed  that  Bohemia,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  were  invaded  by  her  powerful  ene¬ 
mies.  The  battles  of  Fontenoy,  Rocoux,  and  la 
Feldt,  were  fought ;  but  though  victory  might  seem 
doubtful,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  place  the  imp>e- 
rial  crown  on  the  head  of  her  husband  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  4th  October,  1745,  and  she  amin  detached 
from  the  number  of  her  enemies  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  by  the  treaty  of  Dresden.  At  last,  after  a  war 
of  eight  years,  the  pace  of  Aix-la-Chaplle,  18th 
October,  1748,  settled  the  dissensions  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  Maria  Theresa,  now  delivered  from  ene¬ 


mies  who  had  once  meditated  her  destruction,  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  repiair  the  ravages  of  war  among 
her  oppressed  subjects.  But  while  the  prts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  the  Korth  were  opn  to  com¬ 
merce,  and  while  arts  were  eveiywhere  munifi¬ 
cently  encouraged,  the  empress  did  not  forget  that 
power  is  best  protected  by  vigilance,  and  therefore 
ner  armies  continued  to  be  well  disciplined,  and 
military  institutions  encouraged  with  piarticular  at¬ 
tention.  Not  only  fortifications  were  built  in  the 
most  impregnable  places,  but  observatories  for  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  astronomy  were 
erected  at  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  'Tyrnau.  llospitals 
were  opned  for  the  friendly  reception  of  those 
brave  men  wbo  had  fought  and  ble<l  for  their 
country,  and  the  relations  of  the  infirm  and  meri¬ 
torious  soldier  were  rewarded  with  all  the  munifi 
oence  which  l>ecame  a  great,  a  patriotic  and  hu¬ 
mane  princess.  These  days  of  hapipiness  were 
unfortunately  clouded  by  the  irruption  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  into  Saxony,  1766.  Brown  checked  his 
career  by  the  undecided  battle  of  Lowositz;  but 
the  following  year  Frederick  renewed  his  attack, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Prague  obtained  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  Brown,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
fight.'  Daun  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  by 
the  successful  battle  of  Chotzemitz,  obliged  the 
Prussians  to  retreat,  and  delivered  Bohemia  from 
her  invaders  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Maria 
Tlieresa,  to  commemorate  the  heroic  exploit,  estab- 
tablished  the  military  order  of  her  name,  1767. 
The  battles  of  Hock-kirchen,  Kuneersdorf,  Maxen, 
Landshut,  and  Siplitz,  were  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  the  empress,  and  though  her  forces  were  defeated 
at  Lissa,  and  Breslaw,  she  iiuiintained  her  suprior- 
ity,  and  at  the  pace  of  Hubertsbur^  in  1763,  she 
kept  pssession  of  the  same  territories  which  she 
held  Mfore  the  war.  In  1764,  she  caused  her  son 
Joseph  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans ;  but  the 
death  of  her  husband  the  next  year  pdunged  her 
into  the  deepst  sorrow.  In  1772,  she  joined  Prus¬ 
sia  and  Russia  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
and  made  Lemberg  die  capital  of  these  new  do¬ 
minions.  The  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  rekindled  war  between  her  and  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  but  the  pace  of  Teschen  two  years  after  re¬ 
stored  tranquility  to  the  empire,  and  gave  her  a 
small  prtion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  After  a 
long  reign,  checked  by  prosprity  and  adversity, 
Maria  Theresa  met  the  approach  of  death  with  the 
same  fortitude  with  which  she  had  viewed  the  ac¬ 
cidents  of  life.  She  died  at  Vienna,  29th  Nov. 
1780,  aged  63.  Of  her  daughters,  Antoinette  was 
queen  of  France;  Charlotte  queen  of  Naples;  Mary 
Amelia  allied  to  the  duke  of  Parma ;  Joseph  her  son 
was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Hungary ;  Leopld 
was  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  Ferdinand  was  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Lombanly ;  Maximilian  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  and  coadjutor  of  Colome  and  Mun¬ 
ster  ;  and  Maria  Christina,  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Teschen,  was  governor  of  the  Low  Countries. 
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The  principal  new  booka  iasned  from  the  London 
preea  during  the  laat  month  are  the  following : 

IIi*To«T,  BiooaAnrr,  Tkavels,  4c. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Timet,  with  sketchea 
and  anecdotes  of  the  most  distinguished  Personues 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  by  James  Elmes.  The 
claims  of  this  great  man  to  remembrance  are  thus 
graphically  sketched  by  the  Literary  OautU. 

M  monumentitm  requirit,  eireumtpiee  I  It  ia  not 
within  St  Paul’s  alone  that  we  are  reminded  by 
these  words  of  the  glory  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Old  London  is  full  of  memorials  of  its  great  archi¬ 
tect  Looking  around  from  the  outside  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  a  multitude  of 
his  works  may  be  viewed  as  in  a  panorama,  many 
of  which  would  have  singly  established  his  tame. 
The  frequent  spires  and  towers  which  break  the 
outline  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  river,  are  so 
many  monuments  of  his  geniua  The  churches  of 
St  Dunstan’a-in-the-East,  St  Bride’s  in  Fleet  Street, 
St  Mary  le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  and  many  others, 
arrest  the  eye  as  master- pieces  of  architecture. 
The  name  of  Wren  is  associated  too  with  some  of 
the  most  interesting  historical  monuments  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Temple  Bar  is  his  work,  and  the  Monument 
and  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  some  of  the  old  halls  of 
the  city  companies,  and  many  minor  pieces  here 
and  there,  lees  generally  known  as  his,  such  as  the 
pedestal  of  King  Charles’s  statue  at  Charing  Cross, 
some  fine  parts  of  Whitehall,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
and  Hampton  Court.  With  all  the  vast  extension 
of  the  metropolis,  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  occupy  still  a  wider  room  than  those  of  all 
other  men,  both  in  architectural  fame  and  historic 
interest.  “  The  variety  of  his  works,”  said  Horace 
Walpole,  “  proclaims  the  universality,  dheir  multi¬ 
plicity  the  abundance,  and  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  the 
greatness  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  genius.” 

Nor  was  it  as  an  architect  only  that  he  was  illus¬ 
trious.  As  a  mathematician  he  was  second  in  his 
age  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  alone.  Newton  said  of 
Wren,  Wallis,  and  Huygens,  that  they  were  “kujus 
alatii  gtometrarum  faeili  prineipe$.”  Long  before 
this  testimony,  his  fame  was  great  in  the  scientific 
world.  It  was  the  custom  amongst  mathematicians 
in  those  days  to  publish  problems,  challenging  the 
learned  of  all  countries  to  solve  them.  Pascal,  who 
had  obtained  celebrity  by  solving  a  problem  of 
Mersenne  on  the  cycloid,  proposed  one  on  the 
properties  of  the  ellipsis.  Wren  solved  and  an¬ 
swered  it  immediately,  and  propounded  another  to 
the  mathematicians  of  France,  which  had  been 
formerly  proposed  by  Kepler,  and  privately  solved 
by  Wren,  but  it  remained  unanswered  by  the 
.French  savant.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Robert 
Hooke,  one  of  Wren’s  most  illustrious  associates, 
•aid  of  him,  **  1  must  affirm  that  since  the  time  of 
Archimedes,  there  scarce  ever  met  in  one  man  so 
great  perfection,  with  such  a  mechanical  head,  and 
so  philosophical  a  mind.”  As  one  of  the  founders 
ana  leading  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon 


don,  his  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  England.  In  the  early  “Transactions”  of 
that  learnt  body  his  name  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  and  his  works  the  most  notable.  In 
mathematkai  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  other 
branches  of  science,  his  researches  were  many  and 
important  To  the  advancement  of  practical  art 
he  was  also  an  important  contributor.  Of  mezzo¬ 
tint  engraving  he  was  the  inventor.  Many  curious, 
and  in  those  days  valuable,  pieces  of  mechanism 
were  introduced  by  him.  'There  are  records  of  his 
excellence  as  an  artist  an  actor,  an  anatomist  and 
an  orator.  Rarely  have  so  many  offices,  of  duty  as 
well  as  dignity,  been  held  by  one  individual. 
Gresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemason 
Lodges,  and  Member  of  Parliament  he  was  also, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  Surveyor-General  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works. 

The  present  biography  of  the  great  architect  and 
scholar  is  well  spoken  of. 

PicturM  of  Life  in  Mexico,  by  R.  IL  Mason,  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Literary  Gazette  as  affording 
much  entertainment  and  as  written  in  a  light  and 
pleasing  style. 

History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  F.  C. 
Schlosser,  volume  viii  “It  is  easy,”  says  the 
Literary  Gazette,  “to  point  out  more  elegant 
writers  than  Schlusser ;  it  is  no  less  easy  to  lay  one’s 
hands  on  a  score  of  more  attractive  authors  ;  but 
certainly  few  great  historical  works  have  of  late 
years  been  more  needed,  more  generally  useful, 
or  more  essentially  interesting  tlian  his  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.*’ 

Historical  Sketches  from  A.  D.  1400  to  A.  D., 
1546,  by  John  Hampden  Gurney.  These  were 
originally  written  as  leetures,  and  while  adapted  to 
a  popular  audience,  present  the  fruits  of  extensive 
reading  and  careful  research.  To  impart  informa¬ 
tion  on  great  eras  and  stirring  events  and  noble 
characters  has  been  the  author’s  aim.  Joan  of  Arc, 
Caxton,  Columbus,  and  Luther,  are  the  four  names 
most  conspicuous  in  the  four  parts  into  vhich  the 
work  is  divided. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Province  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  by  8ir  Woodbine  Parish.  Humbot  has  given 
a  high  character  to  this  work. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popular Belnsiona,  by 
Charles  Mackay,  LLD.,  a  work  of  (reat  erudition, 
and  written  in  a  genial  spirit  Anongst  the  delu¬ 
sions  described  are  the  Mississiipi  Scheme,  the 
South  Sea  Babble,  and  other  m»ney  manias ;  the 
Alchymists,  the  l^lipmania,  M'dern  Prophecies, 
Fortune  telling.  Magnetism,  the  trusades,  the  Witch 
mania,  Ac. 

England  and  Scotland :  a  'kaveler’s  Diary,  from 
the  German  of  Fanny  Lewal«.  2  vols.  The  .A (Ac- 
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neeum  notices  this  work  as  evincing  hearty  and  hasty  I 
views  of  passing  objects,  a  frank  acceptance  of 
things,  however  strange,  which  prove  rational  and 
good,  a  cordial  return  of  the  kindness  which  she 
received.  The  constant  reference  of  her  observa- 
tions  to  Socialist  principles — the  precipitation  and 
carelessness  which  fill  her  pages  with  errors,  are 
drawbacks  upon  her  otherwise  capital  and  genial 
qualities. 

The  Fourth  Division  of  Lamartine’s  Restoration  of 
Monarchy  in  France,  is  published,  carrying  the  story 
of  the  Hundred  Da^s  down  to  the  forced  abdication 
of  Napoleon.  It  includes  the  last  insurrection  of 
the  Vendeans,  multitudinous  details  respecting  the 
Northern  campaign,  the  affairs  of  Ligny,  Quartre 
Bras,  and  Waterloo,  the  return  of  the  discomfited 
soldier  to  Paris,  the  fierce  reaction  against  him  in 
all  minds,  and  his  ultimate  fall  from  power. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  by  Lord  Cockbum,  is 
greeted  warmly.  The  Examiner  thinks  that  “  Taken 
^together  this  is  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
book.  What  Lord  Cockbum  has  himself  oontril> 
uted  to  the  life  of  his  friend  is  in  the  highest  degree 
characteristia  The  quiet  strength  of  the  writing, 
the  hearty  touches  of  humor  and  of  eloquence,  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  scene, 
the  abmce  of  all  affectation,  the  unobtrustveness 
of  self^  are  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
Lord  Cockbum. 

Our  Antipodes ;  or  Residence  and  Rambtes  in  the 
Australasian  colonies,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Gold 
fields  in  1851,  by  Godfrey  Chiles  Mundy. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Lord 
Langdale,  by  Thomas  Duffy  Hardy. 

A  Summer  in  the  Levant  in  1851,  by  Evre  S. 
Crowe. 

Corneille  and  his  Times,  by  M.  Guizot 

Filia  Dolorosa,  Memoirs  of  the  last  Dauphiness, 
the  Duchess  D’Angouleme,  by  Mrs.  Remer. 

Sixteen  months  in  the  Danish  Isles,  by  Andrew 
Hamilton. 

The  Town  Life  of  the  Restoration,  by  Rob’t  Bell. 

The  Merchant  Princes  of  the  East  ^  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  £iast  India  Company,  by 
John  William  Kaye. 

A  new  work  of  Layard  is  in  the  press,  being  the 
results  of  the  Second  Expedition  to  Assyria,  2  vola, 
with  an  accompanying  volume  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Sculptures,  V'ases,  and  Bronzes^  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  Nineveh. 

A  Journey  to  the  Tea  countries  of  China,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Fortune 

Notes  on  Pvblic  Subjects,  made  during  a  tour  in 
the  United  Strtes  and  Canada,  by  Hugh  Seymour 
Tremenheere. 

Lives  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  from  1460  to  1648,  by 
Capt  Devereux. 

Journal  of  a  Winter’s  tour  in  India,  by  Capt 
Francis  Egerton. 

An  Englidi  resident  in  Abyssinia,  by  Mansfield 
Fhrkyna 

The  History  of  Gnstarus  Vasa.  Of  the  three  most 


IMay, 

renowned  kings  of  Sweden,  Gustams  Vasa  is  per¬ 
haps  the  least  known  to  English  readers.  His  ge¬ 
nius  was  less  dazzling,  his  career  less  extraordinary, 
than  those  of  his  two  great  descendants.  His  life 
was  spent  in  Sweden,  isolated  from  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  its 
great  eventa  In  the  chivalry  of  war  and  politics 
he  has  no  place.  The  military  annals  of  Europe 
might  be  written  with  a  mere  allusion  to  his  ex¬ 
ploits.  But  in  the  history  of  European  civilization 
—of  the  final  settlement  of  nations — of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  free  thought,  he  occupies  a  larger 
and  higher  ground  than  either  of  the  more  brilliant 
members  of  his  family. 

This  book  says  the  Athenanm,  is  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  scant  popular  library  on  Scandinavian 
history.  It  is  not  a  volume  to  place  beside  Vol¬ 
taire’s  “  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,” — it  lacks  many 
of  the  readable  qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the 

Cicture  of  Gustavos  Adolphus  in  the  popular  trans¬ 
ition  of  Schiller’s  “Thirty  Years’  W’ar;”  but  if  it 
be  wanting  in  the  brilliancy  of  style  and  the  dra¬ 
matic  arrangement  of  topic  which  respectively  cha¬ 
racterise  those  works,  it  takes  easy  precedence  of 
them  in  learning,  candor,  and  judicial  firmness. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time,  by 
Lord  Holland,  vol.  L  attracts  great  attention.  The 
Athenaeum  characterizes  it  as  a  work :  “  The  shove 
is  a  title-nage  eminently  calculated  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion;  ana  its  contents— though  scarcely  reaching 
our  point  of  expectation — are  very  interesting, — as 
the  well-informed  gossip  of  one  living  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  famous  personages  naturally  must  be.  In 
this  first  volume,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Whigs  *  during 
my  life’  are  brought  down  by  the  noble  reminis¬ 
cent  only  to  the  death  of  Charles  James  Fox.” 

Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea,  by 
Hepworth  Dixon,  author  of  the  lives  of  Howard  and 
of  Penn.  Of  this  very  able  work,  the  Athenceum 
says :  “  It  is  not  unjustly  that  in  one  of  hie  noblest 
odes  the  ixiet  Campbell  has  coupled  him  with  the 
hero  of  Trafalgar — 

Wk«n  BUik*  Md  Blflily  SO. 

In  the  long  line  of  our  maritime  worthies  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  any  naval  hero  who  comes 
nearer  to  the  Nelson  standard  than  Blake.  His, 
like  Nelson’s,  was  that  calm  daring  which  shrinks 
from  no  danger,  and  ventures  on  almost  incredible 
exploits  without  frenzy  or  Quixotic  inspiration. 
While  his  deeds  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  over 
the  seas,  he  never  dreamed  of  personal  aggrandize¬ 
ment, — but  dedicated  his  sword  to  his  country 
whether  it  was  ruled  by  a  1‘arliament  or  by  the 
Protector.  Mr.  Dixon’s  powers  of  description  ren¬ 
der  him  well  suited  for  niographic  labors, — as  his 
Lives  of  “Howard” and  “Penn”  have  alri^dy  de¬ 
monstrated.  Though  belonging  to  the  artistic  school 
of  writers  who  aim  chiefly  at  effect,  he  has  great 
energy  of  research, — and  evidently  takes  an  anti¬ 
quary’s  pleasure  in  beating  up  old  papers  and  hunt¬ 
ing  through  archivea” 

Modem  India :  a  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Government, 
by  George  Campbell,  Esq.  The  Examiner  says: 
“  The  lease  which  the  East  India  Company  received 
in  1884  of  the  Government  of  100^000,000  of  men, 
12,000  miles  distant  from  Leadenhidl  street,  expires 
on  the  80th  day  of  April,  1854 ;  so  that  Parliament, 
with  only  one  whole  a^  one  broken  session,  has 
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on  its  hands  the  weighty  task,  first  of  inaniring  into, 
and  then  of  framing,  an  administration  h>r  this  vast 
and  remote  Empire.  Mr.  Campbell  has  skilfully 
contrived  to  compress  within  663  octavo  pages  a 
vast  mass  of  valuaole  knowledge  on  every  branch 
of  the  civil  administration  of  British  India,  prefa¬ 
cing  it  with  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  natives,  their 
institutions,  ana  their  history.” 

A  Visitation  to  the  Seats  and  Arms  of  the  Noble¬ 
men  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain,  by  J.  B. 
Bnrke. 

The  Second  volume  of  Dr.  Candesh’s  contributions 
toward  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Life  of  Constantine  the  Great,  by  Joee[>h  Fletcher. 

I  Life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  abridged  from  Dr.  P. 

Peckard’s  Memoirs. 

A  New  Translation  of  Prof.  Rodeger’s  edition  of 
Geaenius’  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Benjamin  Davies. 

Life  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  History  of  the  Schism 
I  of  England,  from  the  French  of  M.  Audio. 

Uses  of  Biography,  Romantic,  Philosophic,  and 
I  Didactic,  by  E  P.  Hood. 

I  Life  of  Mohammed,  from  Original  Sources,  by 

I  Dr.  A.  Sprenger. 

Regal  Rome ;  an  Introduction  to  Roman  History, 
f  by  F.  W.  Newman,  is  a  new  Historical  work  re- 
j  oeived  with  great  favor.  The  WeitiniH$ter  Retitw 
thinks  the  “  Little  book  is  evei7where  pervaded  by 
the  beet  and  most  genuine  originality.  He  treads 
the  ground  on  which  Niebuhr  won  his  laurels,  with 
I  a  kindred  spirit  That  we  acquiesce  in  all  Mr.  New¬ 

man’s  conclusions  we  are  not  now  prepared  to  say. 
The  incmiry  in  which  he  has  en^igM  belongs  more 
to  the  fiela  of  happy  conjecture  than  of  strict  in- 
'  dnction ;  the  mentiJ  quality  which  Niebuhr  dis¬ 
played  in  it  may  more  properly  be  called  a  faculty 
I  of  divination  or  intuition,  than  of  reasoning.  Hence, 
perhaps,  there  will  always  be  difference  of  opinion 
on  su^  subjecta  But  we  willingly  admit  that,  in 
its  broad  outline,  Mr.  Newman’s  theory  of  ”  Regal 
Rome”  appears  to  us  to  possess  more  internal  evi¬ 
dence  than  any  that  has  preceded  it” 

Mr.  tWnuel  Bailey,  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
writer,  has  published  a  selection  from  the  discourses 
which,  during  “some  quarter  of  a  century,”  he  has 
delivered  to  the  various  literary  and  philosophical 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  subjects  are 
— the  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Sdencee,  the  Mam¬ 
moth,  Political  Economy,  the  Changes  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Language,  the  Lost  Reformation  of  the  Calendar 
in  England,  the  General  Principles  of  I’hysical  In- 
vestintion,  the  Mechanical  Causes  of  ’Thunder,  the 
Para.  1  es  of  Vision,  and  the  Theory  of  Wit. 

’The  Task  of  To-day,  forms  the  first  volume  of  a 
series,  entitled  “  The  Cabinet  of  Reason  ;  a  Library 
of  Free-thought,  Politics,  and  Culture,”— emanating 
from  parties  who  are  the  traditional  representatives 
of  the  fimatics  of  free  thought 

Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  upon  Modem  Times,  by  H.  S.  Tremenheere. 
Mr.  Tremenheere’s  publication  aims  at  making  stur- 
^  radicals  as  elegant  and  accomplished  as  himselfl 
lliere  is  some  truth  in  what  he  would  say,  if  he 
only  understood  it ;  but  as  his  mind  is  better  stored 
with  words  than  ideas,  his  chance  of  making  him¬ 


self  intelligible  to  the  class  for  whose  benefit  he 
writes  is  doubtfuL 

AxniCAX  Books. 

Journal  of  a  Military  Reconnoissance  from  Santa 
F4,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo  country,  made  in 
1849,  by  James  H.  Simpson,  is  reprinted  in  London, 
from  the  edition  of  LirpiNcorr,  Granbo  A  Co., 
Philadelphia,  and  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Volumes  of  Orote’s  History 
of  Greece— which  work  we  are  happy  to  state  is 
being  very  hand.somely  reprinted  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  jKwrrr  A  Co.,  of  Boston — have  appeared. 
The  great  learning,  and  splendid  ability  displayed 
in  this  work,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  select 
historical  classics  of  the  language ;  and  our  enter¬ 
prising  countrymen  deserve  to  be  remembered  by 
literary  men  for  the  favor  they  have  bestowed  in 
reproducing  it  so  neatly  and  cheaply.  In  noticing 
the  present  volumes,  the  Spectator  remarks  that 
Mr.  Grote  “continues  to  exhibit  the  same  unflinch¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  examination  of  the  records — the 
same  ingenuity  in  winding  his  way  to  a  result 
through  conflicting  or  imperfect  testimonies — the 
same  power,  so  rare  and  so  valuable  in  an  historian, 
of  realising  the  situation— the  same  boldness  in 
stating  views  opposed  to  the  authority  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors — which  have  won  for  his  earlier  volumes  so 
wide  a  popularity  and  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
English  historical  literature.  If  these  volumes  fall 
short  of  some  that  have  preceded  them  in  interest, 
it  is  because  the  action  no  longer  concentrates  itself 
so  decidedly  round  the  two  great  states,  Athens 
and  Sparta.  We  know  no  modem  description  of 
military  movements  in  ancient  times  that  can 
match  the  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thon- 
aand  in  breathless  and  sustained  interest,  but  the 
famous  account  in  the  third  volume  of  Arnold’s 
Rome  of  the  march  of  Nero  from  Apulia  to  oppose 
Hosdrubal,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Metaunis.  The  best  praise  of  both  is  that  we  realise 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  surpassing 
skill  and  courage  of  both  soldiers  and  commanders 
in  overcoming  them,  with  as  much  vividness  as 
we  follow  Wellington’s  marches  from  one  end  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other,  and  with  the  same 
intense  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  army.” 

Claret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Rhone,  or  Notes  Social,  Picturesque,  and  Legesdary, 
by  Angus  B.  Reach,  republished  in  Mr.  Pvtxam’s 
Semi-Monthly  Lilirary,  and  sold  for  cents.  ’The 
Spectator  speaks  of  the  work  as  “  less  a  nawative  of 
travels  than  a  series  of  traveling  picturse,  where 
the  effect  depends  upon  the  author's  choise  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  manner  of  treating  them,  flonologne. 
dialogue,  dramatic  mints,  and  an  elabirated  style 
of  narrative,  that  belongs  to  fiction  ratler  than  to  an 
account  of  a  tour,  characterise  Claret  and  (Hieet. 
There  is  more  substance  in  Mr.  Reich  than  often 
accompanies  this  race  of  sketchers,  md  more  appa¬ 
rent  verity.  He  rather  seems  to  m<ke  the  most  of 
his  materials  than  to  exaggerate  or  distort  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  improving,  and  though  not 
without  an  occasional  tendency  to  expansion,  he 
never  degenerates  into  phrasenongery.  The  sub¬ 
jects,  moreover,  are  attractive.” 

Prof.  Guyot’s  work,  reporbd  by  Prof.  Tilton,  of 
Cambridge,  Eartb  and  Man,  las  been  republished. 

Highland  and  Islands,  bang  a  Sequel  to  Wild 
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Sports  in  the  West,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  has  been 
republished 

Miss  Kavanagh’s  Women  of  Christianity,  neatly 
reprinted  by  the  Messrs.  Apflxtok.  The  Weit- 
minster  Jtevievi  speaks  highly  ;  **  Of  its  execution, 
considered  as  a  biographical  and  sketchy  review  of 
the  action  of  Christianity  upon  the  character  and 
aocial  position  of  women,  we  can  speak  in  terms  of 
unmixed  praise.  Perhaps  we  might  have  desired  a 
little  mure  expansion  in  some  places,  and  a  little 
more  economy  of  detail  in  others ;  but  objections  of 
this  nature — if  they  be  objections — are  founded  in 
the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  reader  rather  than 
the  mis-judgment  of  the  author,  and  may  be  urged 
with  equal  force  against  all  books  that  aim  at  the 
compression  of  numerous  'facts  into  a  short  com¬ 
pass.” 

The  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossuli  continue 
to  attract  a  large  share  of  critical  attention.  The 
Westminster,  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  Sharpe’s  Journal, 
among  others,  contain  elaborate  notices  of  it, 
usually  favorable. 

Mr.  Squier’s  work  on  Nicaragua,  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  2  volumes  by  the  Applbto.ss,  has  been 
reprinted  and  generally  commented  on.  The  West¬ 
minster  remarks  of  it :  ‘'A  book  of  travels  in  a  fresh 
country,  from  one  competent  to  look  with  a  |)bilo- 
sophical  eye  upon  what  )>resents  itself,  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  not  likely,  for  many  a  diay,  to  be  a 
superBuity.  Mr.Squier  was  a  Bt  traveler  h>r  such 
a  country  as  Nicaragua.  He  visited  the  country  as 
Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States,  and  had  in 
that  capacity  the  most  favorable  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  country  in  all  its  a.spects  and  relations. 
It  is  a  carefully  writteu  and  reliable  work.” 

Two  of  our  poets  are  thus  briefly  dismissed  by 
the  Westminster:  “Bayard  Taylor  has  issued  a 
new  volume  of  Tennysooian  imitations,  and  R.  H. 
Stoddard  has  product  some  very  neat  imitations 
of  Bayard  Taylor.  Neither  of  them  rises  above 
mediocrity.  Taylor  has  evidently  a  large  organ  of 
locality,  and  excels  in  description  of  scenery.  His 
vocation  is  that  of  a  traveler  rather  than  a  poet” 

The  elaborate  work  published  by  Mr.  Oaxkiqck, 
under  the  editorial  auspices  of  f’rof.  Baird  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Iconographic  Encyclope¬ 
dia,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Westminster  Reviews  :  “  It 
is  strictly  a  ‘circle  of  the  sciences,’ and  excludes 
biography  and  speculative  philosophy.  The  subjects 
treiUed  ol  are  mathematics  and  astronomy,  physics 
and  metemlogy,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geog¬ 
nosy  and  feology,  botany  and  zoology,  anthropo¬ 
logy  and  geography,  history,  and  ethno¬ 
logy,  and  nav^  sciences,  architecture  and 

the  fine  arts,  uythology  and  technology.  In  short, 
it  is  a  series  of  text  books  of  a  highly  popular 
character,  intended  for  the  general  reader.  To 
give  it  all  the  cu^ijeiiicKce  of  an  ordinary  encyclo- 
psedio,  the  indevi^  nod  contents  are  very  complete, 
oocnpying  more  ti^  2OO  pages.  The  entire  work 
occupies  four  royutoctaro  volumes,  with  two  addi- 
tioiml  qnarto  volumes  for  the  12,000  illustrations 
which  accompany  tl%  letter- preas. 

Mr.  PvTHAM  has  eonmenced  a  series  of  semi 
monthly  volumes,  at  tte  low  price  of  twenty-five 
oents  each,  which  prontses  well.  The  six  volnmes 
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already  issued  embrace  three  volnmes  of  selected 
essays  and  sketches  from  Dickens’  Household  Words, 
two  volumes  of  Hood’s  comic  writings,  and  the 
walks  and  talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  Eng¬ 
land,  by  Frederic  Law  Olmsted,  and  Angus  B. 
Reach’s  Claret  and  Olives— a  work  which  has  also 
been  reprinted  in  England. 

The  Messrs.  Applcton  have  also  commenced  a 
series  of  little  larger  works  at  fifty  cents  a  volume, 
in  which  are  embraced  thus  far,  Thackeray’s  Yellow 
Plush  Papers,  Essays  from  the  London  Tlme^  Hue’s 
Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Thibet,  Tartary, 
and  China,  the  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary 
Powell,  afterwards  Mistress  Milton,  and  the  Gaities 
and  Gravities  of  Horace  Smith.  Future  numbers 

Eromise  Tliackeray’s  Paris  Sketch  Book ;  Poole’s 
ittle  Poddlington;  the  Ingnidsby  I.egends,  and 
Papers  from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Mr.  Putxa!*  announces  a  new  work  by  the  author 
of  the  very  successful  and  attractive  work  “The 
Wide  Wide  World,”  entitled  Queechy ;  Miscellanies, 
by  Donglas  Jerrold ;  the  Homes  01  American  Ge¬ 
nius;  the  Solar  System,  by  J.  C.  Hind;  Physiisl 
Training  of  GirK  by  Elizal>eth  Blackwell,  M.  D. ; 
Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  by  Mrs.  Moodie;  Prose 
and  Verse,  by  Mark  Lemon ;  Romances  of  Real 
life,  edited  by  I^eigh  Hunt;  Across  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  by  T.  Kelley;  Public  Honors  to  the 
Memory  of  Cooper ;  Musical  Anecdotes ;  Zoological 
Anecdotes ;  Pippins  and  Cheese,  by  Clark ;  Table 
Talk,  by  Sidney  Smith  and  others ;  the  Best  Story 
Tellers,  by  Charles  Knight,  (a  Series);  Traveling 
Honi«,  by  Charles  Knight,  (a  Series);  Vizitelly’s 
Readable  Books,  (a  Series). 

Littlk  a  Baowif,  of  Boston,  have  in  press,  among 
other  works.  The  Speeches  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp;  The  Miscdllaneous  Writings  of  Honorable 
Levi  Woodbury. 

Messrs.  R.  Castrr  A.  Brothers  have  lately 
added  several  works  to  their  valuable  list :  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg’s  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse, translateil  by  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbum — 
a  work  of  massive  learning,  clear  good  sense,  and 
admirable  exegetical  tact,  which  will  command  the 
attention  of  scholars;  America  as  I  found  it,  by  the 
Mother  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  and  author  of  that 
admirable  piece  of  biography,  the  Life  of  Mary 
Lundie  Duncan — it  is  well  written,  candid,  and  full 
of  information^  a  new  volume  of  Dr.  Kitto's  learned 
and  geuial  Comments  on  the  Scriptures,  for  daily 
reading — this  begins  a  new  series  on  the  Poetical 
and  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 
the  New ;  Christ  an  Example,  by  Caroline  Fry,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Listener ;  a  very  interesting  Sketch  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Guiana,  by  Rev.  Mr  Biett;  a 
new  edition  of  Grace  Kennedy's  little  work.  Deci¬ 
sion,  and  others. 

Mr.  Rropirld  has  published  a  new  work,  by  Miss 
Cheesebro,  entitled  Isa,  a  pilgrimage,  of  great  mer¬ 
its.  It  indicates  an  order  of  mind  far  higher  than 
the  usual  run  of  tales.  Also,  a  fine  edition  of  the 
Poems  of  Alice  Carey,  one  of  the  best  ami  deepest 
of  our  female  poets  ;  Madame  Pulssky's  Tales  an<l 
Traditioos  of  Hungary,  which  were  received  with 
great  favor  in  England,  and  are  very  attractive  pic¬ 
tures  of  modes  of  life  quite  novel  to  us. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  published  a  new  and  very  able 
work,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  entitled  the 
Glory  of  Christ. 
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